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HAMAN THE AGAGITE. 



BY REV. HOSEA BALLOU, 2d. 



It would be difficult to find a more impressive lesson, in 
morals, than we have in the history of Haman, whoi^e brief 
career is narrated in the book of Esther. If we trace out 
his experience, I think we shall see that it demonstrates, with 
singular force, a truth which is of the utmost importance in 
the conduct of life, but which is commonly overlooked, or 
even denied. We mean the truths that a man's happiness 
does not consist in his outward circumstances ; and that all 
the advantages of what is called good fortune may bring 
nothing but wretchedness, instead of adding, for a single 
moment, to his comfort. 

I am sensible that this suggestion may seem an absurdity 
to practical men. And should we begin our remarks, by 
laying it down, formally, as a proposition, that no worldly 
prosperity can, of itself, so much as contribute to our enjoy- 
ment ; that neither wealth, nor distinction in society, nor 
accumulated honors, nor success in our pursuits, have any 
necessary influence on our happiness ; it would doubtless be 
thought an extravagant assertion. Or, if some of our read- 
ers should be disposed to admit the statement, in these gen- 
eral terms, would there not be still a secret reservation in 
their minds ? an internal dissent from the sweeping conclu- 
sion, in its bearing on themselves ? What, would not a com- 
petence, at least, of this world's goods, make us more com- 
fortable than we could be without ! Whatever might be the 
case with others, we feeJ that we should be ba^^iex, ^ot, 
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ourselves, it would certainly be more pleasant to move in a 
distinguished rank of society, and to have some share in 
public honors, than to be sunk in utter obscurity. These 
things could not harm us ; they would certainly make our 
condition more agreeable. 

I will not deny, that all this might possibly prove true ; 
but only on one condition, however : that our hearts were, 
first, right before God and man. It may seem that this 
would have but little to do in the matter. But what we con- 
tend for, is, that whether our worldly prosperity shall make 
us happier, or whether it shall make us more wretched, de- 
pends altogether on our characters, and the state of our 
minds. Here, within us, is the element that determines the 
whole question. If we be happy, our happiness must be in 
our hearts. It can be nowhere else, neither in our stock, 
houses, equipage, nor lands. It does.not come from without; 
it springs from within. And there cannot be a greater mis- 
take than to reverse this rule. 

Let us not be misapprehended. We have no intention to 
disparage the good things of this world, — ^wealth, honors, or 
success. If we be suitably disposed, and have the requisite 
preparation of mind to use them aright, then they will un- 
questionably prove a convenience to us, and they may, in- 
deed, be of much advantage ; though, to this end, we must, at 
all events, take the greatest heed that we enjoy them with strict 
moderation. But there are thousands of examples around 
us, in actual life, which show, with appalling clearness, that 
where the heart is corrupt, filled with ungodly passions, it is 
out of the power of fortune to administer any enjoyment, or 
to afford even a temporary gratification. In such cases, 
there is an evil within,, that counteracts all the favorable cir- 
cumstances without, often turning them into the most fearful 
curses. 

Alas, how apt are we to deceive ourselves, in this respect ! 
People are always ready to judge that those are the happy 
men, who are the fortunate men. This is the pernicious 
error that enters into a great part of our daily habits of 
thinking, feeling, and reasoning, and corrupts the whole. 
Let such as are inclined to this mistake, come and leam 
wisdom from the history of Haman. 

Who was ever more fortunate than he ? It was the glorious 
lot of Haman to bethe chosen favorite ofn powerful monarch, 
who reigned, from India even unto Ethiopia, oVer a hundred 
and seven and twenty pi:ovince8. The king *' advanced him, 
oftd set bis seat aboye all the princes that were with him. 
And all the king's servants, that were m Wie \;m^'« %«N.*^^ 
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bowed and reverenced Haman ; for the king had so com- 
manded concerning him." How many looked up to the 
happy favorite, with envy ! And it is no small gratification to 
a man's pride, to be envied ; for this is an acknowledgement 
of a superiority, on his part, which the enviers despair of 
attaining. Human nature was the same then as now ; and 
what multitudes there were, who wished themselves in his 
place, and fancied that, if his splendid lot had but fallen to 
them, they should have been blessed to the full measure of 
earthly desire ! He had risen, by a rapid but easy ascent, to 
one of the highest posts of human ambition ; he was next to 
the king himself. Every time he came in at the royal gate, 
on his way to the palace, the assembled crowds bowed down; 
all, save old Mordecai, the Jew, who sat there, and neither 
rose up, nor did him reverence. But, then, what was Mor^ 
ciecai, among so numerous and brilliant a throng ? The 
greatest officers of the realm made their profound obeisance, 
with the ready zeal of courtiers. And when Haman had 
passed through the prostrate multitudes without, a new dis- 
play of honors awaited him, in the palace itself. There, he 
ascended to the side of the throne, and took his place above 
all the lords and princes of the empire. Can we imagine a 
more dazzling array of pomp and glory ? And Haman had a 
keen taste to appreciate these distinctions. Was he not a 
happy man ? 

Yet there was one element of weakness and folly in his 
heart, which, it might have been 'foreseen, would render all 
this brilliant fortune but an occasion of perpetual annoyance 
to him. He was vain, childishly vain, of ostentatious parade ; 
and, of course, every new token of honor served only to in- 
flame his vanity into a mad craving for wider admiration. 
Like a diseased appetite, it grew more and more intolerable, 
by the attempt to satisfy it. Hard condition, indeed, of frail 
man, that the very love of these things, by which alone they 
can be enjoyed, should become fatal to our peace ! Nothing 
was wanting to Haman, but a right disposition ; every thing 
external was already as bright as a morning without clouds. 
We find him recounting his immense riches ; so that he ap- 
pears to have had wealth enough to support him in his lofly 
state. There was no anxiety on that score. His influence 
over the king, and consequently over the administration of 
affairs, was unlimited. Whatsoever he desired, he had but 
to ask ; and, no matter whether reasonable or unreasonable, 
his request was granted. He became offended with old 
Mordecai^ the Jew; and how readily did Vve fixA ^^ miRttSA 
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of a signal retaliation ! He breathed only a word of suspicion 
into the royal ear, and the obsequious monarch at once issued 
the desired decree, that all the Jews throughout the empire 
should be destroy^. It is said that revenge is sweet. Ha- 
man's was a splendid revenge, — a whole race was to be mas- 
sacred for the offence of one individual. It is true, that, in 
the blind career of his overweening pride, he had now stum- 
bled against the fatal cord that was to pull down ruin upon 
his head ; but he knew it not, and suspected it not. He 
thought only of the success with which he was pushing for- 
ward in his course of ambition. And, to crown all his gath- 
ering honors, he was invited, by the queen, to a banquet she 
had prepared for him, the idol of all hearts, and for the king. 
None else, not even a prince of the empire, was deemed 
worthy of the distinction. All-hail to Haman, the favored 
child of fortune ! 

I think it would be difficult to conceive of a greater accu- 
mulation of wordly success, honors, riches, influence, and 
power, than had gathered around him, at this juncture. And 
now, at the very moment when he was basking in the full 
sunshine, did it do him any good ? We will not ask whether 
it made him a happy man ; we know too much of him, al- 
ready, to leave this point doubtful. But, did it contribute, 
in the least, to his comfort, at the time ? He will answer this 
question, himself, if we will but follow him away from the 
public gaze, into the privacy of his own family, where he 
unburthens his heart of its pent-up feelings. '*When he, 
came home, he sent and called for his friends, and Zeresh, 
his wife. And Haman told them of the glory of his riches, 
and the multitude of his children, and all the things wherein 
the king had promoted him, and how he had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the king. Haman said, 
moreover. Yea, Esther the queen did let no man come in 
with the king unto the banquet she had prepared, but myself; 
and to-morrow am I invited unto her also with the king. Yet 
all this availeth me nothing, — ." Never did heart speak 
more truly ! During the day, while he stood in public, play- 
ing his part at court, and knew that the searching eyes of 
the world were upon him, he managed, no doubt, to appear 
at peace with himself, dressed his face with the look of con- 
tentment, and put on the air of self-sufficiency and of self- 
satisfaction. But nOw that he has escaped, for a few hours, 
from this false and cruel parade, he can bear the torment no 
longer. He cannot keep it to himself ; he must speak out, 
Ibr hia heart ia full,—'' All this availeth me nothing. " What 
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a fearful lesson, to us, of Uie utter insufficiency of all that 
fortune has to bestow ! 

What was the matter with Haman ? what oyerwhelming 
calamity had befallen him, that could thus blast all his pros- 
pects, at once ? It is mortifying to say it ; but such is the 
human heart, iti certain moods, that the most trivial circum* 
€stance, which a man would, ordinarily, be ashamed to make 
the least account of, or even to mention, is enough to render 
the whole world of no avail to us. Haman 's only trouble 
was, that old Mordecai, the Jew, would not make obeisance 
to him, when he entered the royal gate : ** All this availeth 
me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai, the Jew, sitting at 
the king's gate." O, insupportable affliction ! O, worthy 
cause of a great man's distress ! One old Jew sits at the en- 
trance of the court ; and that is enough to drive Haman mad, 
and to rob the most lavish gifts of fortune of all their worth, 
or power to please ! 

Or, to speak more correctly, Haman 's disposition was such 
that he could not possibly enjoy his worldly advantages, un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever. He thought his trouble 
arose from seeing Mordecai there ; but that was not the 
cause. The difficulty was in his own heart ; and if Mor- 
decai had been out of the way, something else, just as triffing, 
would have answered the purpose as well. His temper was 
perverse, the whole tenor of his feelings was wrong ; and 
** there is no peace, saith my Grod," for such a man. The 
true state of the case was, that Haman was naturally proud ; 
and, then, his wonderful success and extraordinary honors 
had but aggravated his pride, until it became unbounded in 
its demands, and nothing under heaven could satisfy it. It 
is probable, that, in the outset, before he had tasted the in- 
toxication of success, the neglect of Mordecai would not have 
disturbed him a moment. But, now, the whole realm might 
bow down .to him, — ^the commoners, the officers, the lords, 
and the princes ; royalty itself might stoop to do him hom- 
age ; but this would only make the matter worse ; for, so 
much the less could he bear neglect from the most insignifi- 
cant creature on the face of the earth. And Haman the 
rich, Haman the king's favorite, Haman the highest subject 
in the realm, reaped no other fruit, from his amazing for- 
tune, than utter wretchedness. Now let the unthinking 
crowds envy him, if they will ; there is not a slave, in all 
Persia, more miserable than he, with that gay, placid face, 
which he is compelled to wear in public, and a heart, beneath, 
bursting with yexation. 
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their ideas. It was only by the long discipline of doing thai 
they were confirmed in believing. It was only by living 
Christ-like that they could comprehend Christ. 

And this is the reason why at this day, sensual men see no 
beauty in religion, or only see something to sneer at, or 
dislike. They cannot appreciate 9l purity to which they have 
no answering sentiment, — ^they cannot reverence a hoHnesi 
with which they do not sympathize, — they cannot love and 
fi>llow a spirit which is so strange to theirs. Looking 
through the bars of their worldliness the face of Christ seenn 
indistinct and uncomely. When Jesus says, *' He that eat- 
eth of the bread that I shall give him shall never hunger, and 
he that drinkethof the water that I shall give him shcdl never 
thirst," — they know not what it means. They know that the 
body hungers and thirsts, and that there is nothing that will 
stay these for any long time. They realize not that there is 
any deeper hunger, any more eaaential thirst, — and therefore 
they know not the worth of that which Christ offers. But, 
perhaps, when trials have beaten upon them, — ^when they 
have become satiated and weary of earth, — then have they 
begun to feel that inner craving, that soreness of the tired 
spirit, which all along they have carried about with them, 
unheeded amid the clamor of fierce passions and the gratifi- 
cation of sensual appetites, and in some happy moment their 
thoughts are directed to Jesus. Some sublime truth attracts 
them, — some tender, loving word thrills them, — and they 
follow its leadings. Gradually, as they drink in more of the 
spirit of Christianity, as they become more familiar with it, 
they begin to see more meaning and worth in what Christ 
said, — more beauty in him. Religious life opens upon them 
in the midst of this world's changes as the calm valley of 
peace, and the waters of salvation purl upon their ears. And 
as they begin to feel they begin to believe, — as they begin to 
act good the more divinity do they find in goodness. They 
discover that it was their sensualiam, the low, grovelling 
nature of their ideas, that made religion to them a mockery 
or a burden. They did not see Christ as he «, — ^how could 
they understand him ? The nearer they get to him the more 
do they see of him, and the more they see of him the more 
do they understand him. It is only to the sensual, to the 
prejudiced by sensual ideas, that Christ appears marred and 
uncomely. As men approach the Cross, and look up in the 
light that rays everywhere from it, they see a beauty like the 
beauty of heaven in that face, although dripping with blood 
aad crowned, with thorns. And the more we get into the 
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very spirit of Christ, — ^the more we inhale of holiness nnfi 
exhale of love,— *the more we see that he was, that he mmst 
have been from Grod ; — the more distinct does he stand out 
from the narrow bigotry, the unclean sensuality, the coarse 
selfishness, the deep hate, and the narrow materialism of the 
world and its offspring. And the more we know of Jesus, 
the more opens up to us to be known. We cannot exhaust 
Christ's spirit. It flows down through all created intelli- 
gences, from its inexhaustible source in God himself. The 
holier, the purer we become, the more shall we know of holi- 
ness and purity,— -of that holiness and purity which shone in 
every lineament and breathed in every word of Jesus, and 
which are as deep as the Eternal Spirit whence they issued. 

And the more expanded and liberal we become in our reli- 
gious views, the more shall we understand Christianity as it 
came from Christ, — the more shall we understand Christ's 
idea, whose views were so free and so universal. Wherever 
we see bigotry ^ or violent sectarianism, or religious revenge, 
or empty, slavish formalism, we may be sure that there we 
see those who, with all their professions, know but little of 
the ideas and the motives of Jesus. They are not near 
enough to him. They have not risen to his conception. 
They do not fully understand him. They must keep on, do- 
ing the works he did, — ^teaching and communing with Samar- 
itans, associating even with publicans and sinners, looking 
with a merciful eye upon the most guilty, praying for the 
very murderer himself. They must keep on, cherishing this 
kind, pure, expansive spirit, and they will understand Christ 
better, — and the shackles of their narrowness and their error 
will fall off, — they will see that there is a divinitv and a 
beauty in Christ's religion that they did not know berore, and 
that they could not know so long as they were bigoted, and 
prejudiced, and uncharitable, and mean. 

We would remark, further, that only that religion can be 
from heaven which satisfies life's deepest wants, and enables 
us to bear its severest trials. I cannot, afler all, take your 
word, or the preacher's word, or the word of any man, that 
religion is good, without the testimony of my own experience. 
Under many circumstances of life, any religion, or no reli- 
gion, may suffice. But in the season of urgent temptation, 
in the hour of seducing prosperity, in the day of overwhelm- 
ing sorrow, it needs something that can render us victorious 
over circumstances, — that can preserve an inviolable purity 
and peace. The religion that will do this must be from 
heaven, because its adaptation to abaohitQ 'W^.tA.t^ tcv«<^«M% 
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child destroy the love of the mother ? Surely not ; if her 
affectipn is destroyed it must be by her own sins, or by a 
cruel superstition. But the affection of our heavenly Father 
can never be destroyed, and, therefore, the sins of men will 
neither alter it nor change it into hate. And if he always 
loves his children, then he can never inflict endless wo upon 
them ; for ihat is not only wholly opposed to infinite and 
supreme love, but even human love would shrink ii*om it, and 
refuse to inflict it. Suppose, for instance, that a being of 
unmixed malignity reigned over men, who hated them most 
fully. Filled with wrath and revenge, he determines to give 
them the greatest possible evidence of his hate. Could he 
give a greater evidence of his wrath than to make them end- 
less sujferers ? Surely not ! Can we, then, in truth, ascribe 
to God that which would be unmixed hate, when he has ex- 
pressly informed us, by the clearest illustrations, that he will 
never forget or cease to love his children ? Let the prophet 
answer: — "Fpr the Lord will not cast off forever; but 
though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion accord- 
ing to the multitude of his mercies ; for he doth not afl9ict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men." — ^Lam. 3:31 , 32, 33. 
But love is not incompatible with punishment. Does it 
necessarily follow, that because a parent loves his son, he 
must not punish him when he is sinful ? Or, if he does punish 
him, that he has ceased to love him ? Neither conclusion is • 
true, because if the parent truly loves his son, that very love 
will dictate such punishment, in order to reform and save the 
offender. So God punishes the wicked, — and that punish- 
ment is sometimes awful, — but yet it is administered in love ; 
and is not only to restrain sinners, but to reclaim them from 
their evil ways. Dr. A. Clarke has an admirable note on 
this very point. He says, — *'It is no pleasure to God tb 
afflict men. He takes no delight in our pain and misery ; 
yet, like a tender and intelligent parent, he uses the rod ; 
but not to gratify himself, but to projit and save us.*'* On 
this point, the Scriptures are clear, for all their illustrations 
of the effects of punishment go to prove that it is administered 
in kindness, and is intended to aid in the reformation of the 
vicious, in the same manner that the afflictions which befell 
the wandering prodigal in the **far country," induced him 
to return again to the love and protection of his father, in 
whose house there was bread enough. Now, the infliction of 
punishment, with this object, proves the fact that God will 
never forsake his children, but will always continue to love 
tAem, 
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IT SHALL BE MOBB TOLERABLE IN THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 



BY REV. OTIS A. SKINNER. 

Verily, I sRv unto yon, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, iu the day of judgment, than for that city. Matt, x, lo. ^ 

Woe unto thee, Chora/in ; woe nnto thee, Bethsaida: for if the mighty works 
which were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashe«. But I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaveu, shall l>e brought down to hell : for if the miglity works which 
have been done iii thee, had been done in Sodom, it wouUi have remained until this 
day. But I say nnto you, that it shall be more tolerable Ilir the land of Sodom, in the 
dtiv of judgment, tlian for thee. Matt, xii, 21—24. 

Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while 
ago repented sitting iji sackcloth and ashes. But it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
aud Sidon at the judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 
to heaven, shall be thrust down to hell. Lukb x, 13-— 15. 

These passages are among the most popular proof-texts of 
endless misery. The expression, It shall be more tolerable in 
the day of judgment, is thought to establish, beyond doubt, 
that there will be a judgment in the eternal world. That 
this idea is fallacious, will be evident by considering the true 
rendering of the phrase. Wakefield translates it, In a day 
of judgment. Dr. Clarke, Mr, Kenrick, and the authors of 
the Improved Version give it the same. The is not in the 
original. According to this, the Saviour did not refer to 
a great day, when all men must be judged, but to a day when 
vengeance should fall upon that city guilty of rejecting him. 
Let it not be replied, ** the tense disproves this idea;" for 
the learned are agreed in saying, the tenses in the original 
of the Scriptures, are not used with sufficient precision to jus- 
tify us in building an argument upon them. Ezekiel (xvi, 46) 
spake of Samaria as dwelling at the left hand of Jerusalem 
and Sodom at its right, when they had been destroyed for 
cfenturies. His language is, '' which dwell at thy left hand ;" 
" which divelleth at thy right hand." Now if Ezekiel could 
use the present tense, in speaking of Samaria and Sodom, 
and thus represent them as in existence, when they had been 
destroyed for ages, how can we safely build an argument in 
favor of endless misery, from the tense employed in the texts 
under consideration ? We cannot. 

These views are confirmed by Dr. A. Clarke. He says, 
** In the day of judgment, or punishment : Perhaps not mean- 
ing the day ot general judgment, nor the d8\,y oilVie dtstruc^ufyiw 
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of the Jewish staie hy the Romans ; but a day in whicb God 
should send punishment on that particular citj, or on that 
person, for their crimes ; so the day of judgment of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, was the time in which the Lord destroyed 
them by fire and brimstone, from the Lord out of heaven." 
Com, in loc, 

Hammond thus expresses the sense of these texts. '* I as- 
sure you the punishment or destruction that will hght upon that 
city, shall be such that the destruction of Sodom will appear 
to be more tolerable than that." 

" Verily, I say unto you, It shall he more tolerable for Sodom 
in that day (that is, not in the day of judgment to come, for 
that belongs to each particular person, not whole cities to- 
gether, but) in that day of the kingdom of God, than for thai 
refractory city, God's dealing with Sodom in the day of 
their destruction with fire and brimstone, shall be acknowl- 
edged to have been more supportable, than his dealing with 
such contumacious impenitent cities of Judea." — Paraphrase 
on Matthew x, 15, and Annotations on Matthew iii, 2. 

The foregoing views will be confirmed by considering, — 

1 . That the Scriptures are silent with regard to a judg- 
ment for Sodom and Gomorrah, Tyre and Sidon, in eternity. 
In Genesis xLx and Isaiah xxiii may be found a very partic- 
ular account of the evils to which these places were doomed ; 
but not a word is said of a judgment in eternity. Surely, if 
such a judgment awaited them, they did not have the whole 
counsel of God declared to them; 

2. The texts speak of a judgment upon cities. The lan- 
guage is not, — more tolerable for the sinners of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, for the sinners of Tyre and Sidon, — but, more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, for Tyre and 
Sidon, There is only one construction that can be put upon 
this language. No rule of criticism can justify us in apply- 
ing to the future world language addressed to cities. As 
cities will not there retain their corporate capacities, they 
cannot be spoken of as existing there. In eternity there will 
be no Sodom and Gomorrah ; no Tyre and Sidon. All na- 
tional judgments must be experienced on the earth. 

3. The declaration. Thou Capernaum which art exalted to 
heaven, shall be brought down to hell, clearly proves that the 
Saviour was speakmg of a temporal judgment ; for the word 
hell denoted a state the opposite of that in which the city was 
then placed. This is the opinion of all commentators. Dr. 
Barnes says : 
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** Which art exalted to heaven. This is an expression to denote 
^reat privilejres. He meant, that they were peculiarly favored with 
instruction. The city was prosperous. It was successful in cornmercis. 
It was signally favored by its wealth. Most of all, it was signallj 
favored by the presence, the preaching, and the miracles of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Here he spent a large part of his time in the early part 
of his ministry ; and in Capernaum and its neighborhood he performed 
his chief miracles. Shalt he brought down to hell. This does not mean 
that all the people should go to hell ; but that the city which had flour- 
ished so prosperously, should lose its prosperity, and occupy the lowut 
place among cities. The word hell is used^ here, not to denote a place 
of punishment in the future world, but a state oi desolation and destruo- 
tion an a city. It stands in contrast with the word heaven. As their 
being exalted to heaven, did not mean that the people would all be 
saved, or dwell in heaven, so their bein^ brought down to hell refers to 
the desolation of the city. Their privileges, honors, wealth, &c., 
should be taken away, and they should sink as low among cities as they 
had before been exalted. This has been strictly fulfilled. In the wan 
between the Jews and the Romans, Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, 
&c., were so completely desolated that it is difficult to determine their 
former situation.** 

Here we ask, Is not all the punishment threatened against 
Capernaum, set forth in the expression, Shalt be brought 
doton to hell ? Of this, there is no doubt. Now as CapemaF> 
um was equally guilty with the other cities mentioned, there 
would be no justice in making its punishment temporal, and 
theirs endless. Bear in mind, then, that no more is expressed 
by the phrase, More tolerable in a day of judgment, than in the 
phrase brought down to hell, and the texts are freed from diffi- 
culty. 

Before closing this article, I wish to observe, that all 
writers in defence of Christianity, appeal to the predictions 
in regard to Tyre, Sidon, Bethsaida, Chorazin, &c., as a 
proof of its divine origin. From history they have shown the 
exact fulfilment of these predictions.' Now are they right in 
thus interpreting these prophecies, or should they be applied 
to the eternal world ? The question admits of no dispute. 
The day of judgment, then, to Tyre and Sidon, Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, kc, was when they were destroyed. 

Suppose it could be shown, that all the foregoing views are 
wrong, could the texts then be employed against the doctrine 
of universal salvation ? In order to answer this question, it is 
only necessary to inquire, whether the texts say any thing of 
endless misery. Suppose there is a future judgment, and 
that in the future world men are to be punished according to 
their deeds in this, would it establish the eternity of misery ? 
Why, thousands hold to such a judgment, who are among 
the firmest believers in Universalism. Man is a finite creai- 
ture, and caimot deaerve an infinite pumabiaeivl. *YVi^ \fiiX»^ 
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then, even admitting the judgment of which they speak is in the 
future world, do not militate against Universalism. Instead 
of this, they establish the truth of the doctrine. They teach 
that some will receive a greater punishment than others ; 
that it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah than 
for the city which rejected Christ ; in other words, that all 
shall be punished according to their deeds. 



REASONS FOR NOT BELIEVING IN ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 



BY REV. HOSEA. DALLOl\ 



That there has been enough said and written already 
against the doctrine of endless punishment, perhaps, may be 
the opinion of many ; and were it not for a few considera- 
tions, the writer of this short communication could not have 
been induced to write it. Notwithstanding every argument 
which theologians have made use of, in defence of the doc- 
trine in question, has been ably and successfully refuted, such 
is the blind tenacity by which tradition yet clings to this 
heathen notion, that, though no new arguments are required 
to refute it, it seems necessary to continue the work of 
spreading around in community reasons why such a corrupt 
and deleterious superstition should be exploded. As the 
publication, in which this will appear, is a new one, it may 
fall into the hands of some who have not read many, if any, 
of the arguments which have been published, disproving 
those which have been urged in favor of this doctrine. 
Should this be the case, some benefit may result from the 
few hints here presented. 

1st. The first reason I would here offer for not believing 
the doctrine of endless punishment is, the entire absence of 
any evidence of its truth. I say the entire absence of any 
evidence of the truth of this doctrine. This reason may sur- 
prise some very honest and sincere people, who have, from 
childhood, been taught to believe this doctrine, and to be- 
lieve that it is plainly taught in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. But the fact that this doctrine has been 
generally believed in the christian church for many centuries 
and that the Holy Scriptures teach it, is not, in fact, any 
evidence* of its truth. All protestants must acknowledge 
aJs. They l^now that the papa\ doctTtne oS t^«(i«\i\^i)j;^ 
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tion and of purgatory has been long believed to be a Scrip- 
ture doctrine ; but they do not allow that this fact is anv evi- 
dence of its truth. All Unitarians allow that the doctrine of 
the trinity has been most religiously believed to be a Scripture 
doctrine by far the greatest part of the church for ages ; but 
they will not allow that this fact is any evidence of the truth 
of this doctrine. Nor will any candid, enlightened christian, 
of any denomination, contend that the fact that a dogma has 
been long and generally believed, ought to be allowed as 
evidence of its truth. Will it be said, that if the general 
belief of the doctrine of endless punishment is no evidence of 
the truth of the doctrine, the plain testimony of the Scrip- 
tures is ? To this it is sufficient to reply, that no such plain 
testimony in favor of endless punishment is found in the 
Scri]>tares. Will it be said that though there is no passage 
in the Bible which in just such words expresses this doctrine, 
yet there are very many which convey the same meaning } 
In reply, I may simply contradict the assertion ; and this 
direct contradiction, to say the least, is as good as the asser- 
tion. There is no solid argument in either. That the asser- 
tion here contradicted is not true, may easily be made to ap- 
pear, by considering the following facts. 1st. If there cannot 
be found one portion of Scriptures, which, by itself, proves 
the doctiine in question true, any number, ever so great, 
when placed together, would fall short of supporting it. 
2d. When the defence of the doctrine of endless punishment 
is undertaken, even by the most learned, no one passage of 
Scripture is ever relied on as sufficient to sustain the argu- 
ment. There is no portion of the Scriptures which has been 
more used to enforce the doctrine of endless punishment on 
people's minds than the discourse delivered by Jesus to 
his disciples, on the Mount of Olives, in reply to questions by 
them stated. This discourse is recorded in Matthew xxiv, 
XXV. But can any one now believe that any well informed 
defender of this doctrine would be willing to rest his whole 
argument on these two chapters ? That there is no evidence 
of this doctrine in this whole discourse, any one will easily 
discover by asking the question, can we prove, by any thing 
stated in these chapters, that man will have a future state of 
existence } Only ask this question, and then read the whole 
discourse, for the sole purpose of answering it, and the work 
is done. If there be no proof in this whole discourse, that 
man will exist ailer this mortal life ends, it certainly follows 
that it c>ontains no proof of endless punishment. 

2d. The second reason, which I will here offeu fot tmsX. 
believing the dogma, of endless punishment, Va VVa ^tvXat^ vcl- 
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then, even admitting the judgment of which they speak is in the 
future world, do not militate against Uhiversahsm. Instead 
o£ this, they establish the truth of the doctrine. They teach 
that some will receive a greater punishment than others ; 
that it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah than 
for the city which rejected Christ ; in other words, that all 
shall be punished according to their deeds. 



REASONS FOR NOT BELIEVING IN ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 



BY BEV. HOfiEA. BALLOIT. 



That there has been enough said and written already 
against the doctrine of endless punishment, perhaps, may be 
the opinion of many ; and were it not for a few considera- 
tions, the writer of this short communication could not have 
been induced to write it. Notwithstanding every argument 
which theologians have made use of, in defence of the doc- 
trine in question, has been ably and successfully refuted, such 
is the blind tenacity by which tradition yet clings to this 
heathen notion, that, though no new arguments are required 
to refute it, it seems necessary to continue the work of 
spreading around in community reasons why such a corrupt 
and deleterious superstition should be exploded. As the 
publication, in which this will appear, is a new one, it may 
fall into the hands of some who have not read many, if any, 
of the arguments which have been published, disproving 
those which have been urged in favor of this doctrine. 
Should this be the case, some benefit may result from the 
few hints here presented. 

Ist. The first reason I would here offer for not believing 
the doctrine of endless punishment is, the entire absence of 
any evidence of its truth. I say the entire absence of any 
evidence of the truth of this doctrine. This reason may sur- 
prise some very honest and sincere people, who have, from 
childhood, been taught to believe this doctrine, and to be- 
lieve that it is plainly taught in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. But the fact that this doctrine has been 
generally believed in the christian church for many centuries, 
and that the Holy Scriptures teach it, is not, in fact, any 
•evidence* of its truth. All protestants must acknowledge 
' <§iis. They know that the papal doctrine of transubsta9tia- 
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the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth ; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, (b the glory of God the Father." 
The same apostle exhorted Timothy to pray for all men ; be- 
cause God will have all men to be saved, and that the one 
Mediator had given himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time. He says to the Corinthians, that *' as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." He says 
to the Hebrews that Jesus, by the grace of God, tasted death 
for every man. And Jesus said, ** And I, if 1 be lilted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me." He also says, 
*' He that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out." The 
prophet Isaiah says, ** In this mountain shall the Lord of 
hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast of 
wines on the lees ; of fat things full of marrow, of wines on 
the lees well refined. And he will destroy in this mountain 
the face of the covering cast over all people, and the veil 
that is spread over all nations. He will swallow up death in 
victory ; and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
faces ; and the rebuke of his people shall he take away from 
ofiTall the earth : for the Lord hath spoken it." Again, the 
same prophet says, **It is a light thing that thou shouldest 
be my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Israel ; I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation to the ends of 
the earth." Again he says, *'The Lord hath made bare his 
holy arm in the eyes of all nations ; and all the ends of the 
earth shall see the salvation of our God." Jesus told the 
Sadducees, that in the resurrection all live unto God, are 
equal unto the angels, and that they shall die no more. Our 
limits do not allow of a continuance of quotations from the 
Scriptures.- The foregoing are but a sample of what are 
found in the divine word, all which speak in general and uni- 
versal terms of human salvation. Now, what I here offer as 
a reason for not believing in the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, is, that this doctrine is evidently in open opposition to 
the passages above quoted, and a multitude more which 
speak of the same subject. 

4th. The fourth reason I propose to offer for not believing 
the doctrine of endless punishment, is, that this doctrine evi- 
dently tends to harden the hearts of those who believe it, and 
to render them indifferent to the welfare of their fellow crea- 
tures. The doctrine is full of cruelty, revenge, barbarity, 
retaliation ; and is, in its very nature, unmerciful and unfor- 
giving. To deny that these morally vile ch»iT%^^tv3Xv!.« i2is^ 
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cessarily belong to the doctrine of endless punMhment is a 
violation of common sense, and can be supported only by the 
most un justifiable and offensive sophistry. Let no one be 
. offended at the sti'ong terms in which I have here expressed 
my views. I wish to give no offence to any one ; but feel 
bound in duty to give this doctrine its true character, without 
Reeling the least want of charity for any one who is so un- 
. happy as to believe it. That this doctrine has hardened 
men's hearts, and rendered them cruel, revengeful, and baiv 
barous, the history of the church fully proves. The blood of 
millions is this moment crying in our ears against the cruelty 
which has justified itself on the ground of this doctrine, and 
on no other. 

5th. The fiilh reason which I here offer for not believing 
in the doctrine ef endless punishment, is, that its spirit is the 
exact opposite of the spirit of Christ. The spirit of Christ, 
and the spirit of his gospel, and the spirit of all his divine 
precepts, is love to sinners, love to the enemies of God and 
man. It teaches us to overcome evil with good, and teaches 
to overcome evil by no other means. Love is omnipotent, 
for God is love. Every genuine Christian in the world is 
possessed of this spirit of Christ. I care not what may be 
his creed, or his denominational name ; if he has the spirit 
of Christ, he is in spirit opposed to the spirit of the doctrine 
of endless punishment. 

Cth. The sixth reason which I will now assign for not be- 
lieving in the doctrine of endless punishment, consists of two 
evident points. 1st. The more people live and act in con- 
formity with the spirit of this doctrine, the more will they 
act and live in opposition to the spirit of Christ, and contrary 
to the blessed precepts of his gospel, and the more sinful will 
they become. '26. The more people live and act in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christ, of his gospel, and his precepts, 
the better will be their lives and actions, and the less will 
they conform to the spirit of this doctrine. 

7th. The seventh and last reason I now propose to offer for 
/lot believing in the doctrine of endless punishment, is, that 
it is a doctrine which dishonors the Author of our being, and 
the Father of our spirits. If we say that this endless punish- 
ment was desijjncd by the Creator, we impeach his goodness; 
and if wc say tliat he did not intend this punishment, but that 
man compels him to inflict it, or to suffer the creature to in- 
flict it on himself, we deny the perfection of his wisdom and 
power. ^Vhile God is thus dishonored, while men view him 
J/2 this revohia^ character, they may draw near unto him 
ryj't/i their mouths, they may honor \um \n\Xv Wvevc Xv^^^VroJi 
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their hearts must he far from him, and their derotioos loath- 
some even to themselves. How deplorable is it, that our 
Creator, ''who is good unto all, and whose tender mercies 
are over all his works," whose glory shines throughout ail 
creation, and in whom we live, move, and have our being ; 
who has commended his love to us, while we were sinners, in 
that Christ died for us, arose for our justification, and brought 
life and immortality to light, should be dishonored by a beuef 
which robs him of his adorable attribute of Father, and, lika 
a gangrene, corrodes the soul, and renders existence a bur- 
den ! From such an evil may the Lord deliver us. 
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BY &I. p. STItSETBn. 

Shepherd of Israel ! 

O thou that Joseph like a fiock dost lead. 

Thou that between the cherubim dost dwell, 

Give ear in tliis our need ! 

Shine out, God, before the tribes of earth ; 

Stir up thy strength and to our aid come forth ; 

Turn us again and cause our face to shine. 

And we shall be redeemed by grace divine. 

Lord God of hosts, how long 

Wilt thou be wroth against thy people's prayers? 

Thou leavest them a prey unto the strong — 

The bread of tears is theirs ; — 

Deep do we drink of sorrows and of woes, 

Thou makest us a scorn among our foes ! 

Oh God of hosts, turn us again and shine. 

And we shall yet be saved by grace divine. 

From Egypt didst thou bring 
A vine, and cast the heathen from their ground ; 
Thou planted'st it and mad'st its roots to spring ; 
It filled the land around ; — 
It shadowed hills, like to a cedar tree, 
hs boughs went to the livers and the sea ; 
Why hast thou left it to the spoiler's power ; 
The hoar doth waste it and wild beasts devour. 
Oh God of hosts, retuin ! 

Look down from lieiven, behold and bless the vine. 
Which thy right hand hath planted, it doth burn ; 
Save it, for it is thine ; 

The branch which thou hast strengthened is cut down ; 
It perisheth before thine angry frown ; 
Yet will we not so hack ; — we call on Thee ! 
Smile on us, Lord of hosts, and we aie ^e\ 
Baltimore, 
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Greenwood^ Sermons of Consolatioit. — We have read with 
no ordinary degree of satisfaction, a volume of Sermons, by Rev. F. W. 
P. Greenwood, D. D., Minister of King's Chapel, Boston. They are 
8erlnons of Consolation, designed for mourners. They are the more 
welcome on this account, for we have but few bookssuitable for this large 
class of society. The Christian world, we know, abonnds with works 
prepared for mourners ; but, with a few exceptions, their doctrines are 
of such a character as to render the works repulsive, and calculated to 
.crush hope and nourish despair. What mourner can find consolation in 
the idea that God is partial and wrathful, capable of dooming his own 
children to endless agony ? It is quite enough to hear such doctrines in 
the day of health, without having them to darken our homes and embitter 
our hearts, when death has just summoned away those to whom we are 
bound by the tenderest ties of earth. In such an hour of unutterable 
grief, we need the voice of infinite mercy to cheer us, and the arm of 
infinite love for our support. We need the assurance, so often given in 
the Bible, that all afflictions are designed for good ; that God orders 
all events in unerring wisdom and unbounded love ; and that though 
our friends are forever separated from earth, they live with God, and 
are recipients of his paternal care. The thought that God can change, 
that he can be cruel, or do any thing inconsistent with the eternal in- 
terests of man, is infinitely more painful than the death of our most val-. 
ued friends. Thousands have Siiid, with hearts bursting with agony, 
that the loss of a beloved friend was nothing, in comparison with the 
apprehension that he had gone to a world of ceaseless wo ! O how 
many a mother, as she has gazed for the last time on the faded form of a 
son, has despondingly exclaimed, — " son ! son ! how willingly would 
I give thee up, could I hope for your salvation !'' Unhappy victims of 
error ! bitter indeed is their cup ! In addition to the disappointments 
of life, to the sorrows of bereavement, they arc made to mourn without 
hope ! How strange that a religion desired to comfort man in all his 
afflictions, should be made his worst tormenter ! It has been beauti- 
fully and truly said, '* Earth has no sorrow which heaven cannot cure;** 
and yet, according to the views of many, all the sorrows of earth bear, 
no comparison with that great sorrow, which the gospel pours into the 
mourner's heart. Instead of healing, it bruises his heart ; instead of 
lifting it up above the dark waters of affliction, it buries it beneath an 
overwhelming Good I 



The SermcAis before us are free from all such gloomy views of Gpd 
and his government. The author is a firm believer in the doctrine of 
the restitution of all things. Though he has not expressed himself so 
fully in this volume, on this point, as in some of his other writings, it 
is distinctly recognized in almost every discourse. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to extract from the work 
all the« passages we had marked to be transferred to our pages. We 
cannot, however, dismiss the book without giving a short extract. 

In Sermon X, entitled Consolations or Religion, Mr. G. says: — 

*' With these sources of Christian consolation, is connected, and I 
maj say necessarily connected, the Christian doctrine of our immor- 
tality. This doctrine is established by deduction from the revealed 
nature of the Deity, and by the express declarations, confirmed by the 
actual resurrection, of our Lord Jesus Christ. If any thing be true in 
Christianity, this is true ; and it completes those consolations of reli- 
gion, which, without it, would be incomplete, faint, and ineifectual. 
Not much comfort in sorrow would be derived even from a conviction 
of the constant watchfulness and immediate presence and protection of 
God, if we could be lefl to suppose that death wrested us from his 
guardianship, and put a dark and final close to our connection with his 
spirit. But after what Christianity taught us of the Creator, we may 
venture to say it was impossible that it should not have also taught the 
immortality of his intelligent creatures. It does teach with perfect dis- 
tinctness that glorious, and, as we may call it, finishing truth, that the 
existence of man will be commensurate with the existence of God ; that 
the love and the truth and protection which the great Father now ex- 
ercises toward his children, will lead them through the gate of death ; 
and that the communion which he now holds with them, intimate as it 
is, will be yet more close and sensible, when the Lamb shall walk with 
their refined and beatified spirits through the bowers of an eternal Eden, 
and the golden streets of the heavenly Jerusalem. This is giving the 
seal of eternity to all that is compassionate and soothing and exalting 
in our knowledge of God. This is the key-stone, which locks and 
binds together the grand arch of Christian consolation. When our 
tears are flowing in calamity, they cease to flow, or flow on without 
bitterness, when we lifl our eyes to that eternal state where they shall 
all be wiped away. We resign our friends, with hope* and comfort in 
our mourning, because we know that they are not dead but sleeping^ 
and as safe in the arms of God as when they retired to rest on earth, 
after the labors of the day, — perhaps more safe, for passion is hushed, 
and temptation is over. In all our troubles we shall regard not only 
the wisdom aad kindness of their purpose, but the brevity of their dura- 
tion, and with the apostle Paul, 'reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us.' " — pp. 115-117. 

We take great pleasure in commending this volume to our readers. 
It is written in a chaste and beautiful style, and is full of passages of 
rare eloquence. 
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A CRITICAL AND H18TORICA1. Interpretation or thb Pro- 
phecies OF Daniel. By Nath. S. Folsom. — We have not intro- 
duced this work for the purpose of reviewing it, or even giving a synopsis 
of its interpretation of Daniel's Prophecies ; but for a text on whicb 
to offer a few remarks on the signification of a day in prophetical lan- 
guage. We wish to say, however, that we have read the work with 
great satisfaction. It is learned, able, candid, critical ; and a thorough 
refutation of the Miller theory. We cannot assent to all its views, and 
are not a little surprised that Daniel xii, 2, should be referred to the 
final resurrection of the dead. The author, though a Unitarian, has 
not gone so far as some of the late Orthodox writers, for they have re* 
ferred it to the temporal resurrection, which took place when the Jews 
regained the independence they had lost by Antiochus Epiphanes. There 
are other passages in which he does equal violence to his own rules of 
interpretation, and is equally inconsistent with the general view he has 
taken of Daniel's prophecies. See for instance Dan. xii, 1. Though 
the time of trouble is admitted to be when Antiochus Epiphanes dese- 
crated the temple, yet the deliverance of which the text speaks, is re- 
ferred to the final deliverance wrought for man through Jesus Christ ! 
This is strangely inconsistent ; for Daniel says, '* At that time shall 
Michael stand up ... . there shall be a time of trouble .... and 
at ^Aa/ /iwie thy people shall be delivered," S:c. Now how can two 
events, thus connected together, be so explained as to make one occur 
several thousand years after the other ? 

In his remarks on prophetic days^ Mr. F. is far more satisfactory. 
He very justly maintains that we have no authority for saying, a -day in 
prophetical language signifies a year. In commenting on Daniel viii, 
14, he says : 

" Instead of the period 2360 days^ many snppose it to be 2300 ifears^ and tliey call 
the days prophetic days, — days being taken for years. But against this mode of liiter- 
pretatiun it is to be observed, (1) that llie j)liraseology in 8 : M, is different from any 
])assage in the Bible wliere we find the word riai/s. It rends, indeed, that *the even- 
ing and morning were the first day ;♦ but nowhere, unless it be in this cliapter, do we 
find the phrase ' evenings and niornings' iw the synonynie of the word days^ and substi- 
tuted in its place. If tlien any example could be found in Scripture, where days are 
reckone<i as yeiu-s, tlie peculiarity of 8 : 14 is sulllcient to exempt it from the rule. 
But (2) the authorities which are quoted from the Bible to snstnin such a mode of 
reckoning, do not, when clos<ly examined, give tlie least sujiport to it whatever. 
One passage is Ezek. 4: 6, 'I have ai»pointed thee each day for a year.' These 
days of Ezekiel are not prophetic days, in the sense iu wliicii many suppose • they 
show no established mode of reckonhig time, but they are tinhhmatic davs.' The 
prophet was directed to lie so many days on his Pide, and was told that as many da>Ti 
as he should thus lie, just so many years should Israel and Jiidah be jiunished for their 
sins. Another passage is in numbers 14 : 34, ' eacli day for a year.' This too \% 
emblematic. The sides liad searched the land forty days,"and Moses was commanded 
to say that as many days as the spies were searching the land, jnst so many years 
should the Israelites wander in tlie wilderness, — ' each day for a vear.' To make the 
cases parallel, and to have ground for applying either of tlie forecited passages to ex- 
plain this in Daniel, it ought to be that Daniel was 'C(U)sid<jring' (verse 5) these thinira 
for 2300 dH\6, and tliat as many days as he was considering them, so many years waa 
tJje vision to be iu its accoinplislmient."— pp. b-i, 80. 
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The seventy weeks mentioned in Daii. ix, 24, are supposed by many to 
prove beyond dispute, that a day always signifies a year in prophetical 
langua^. On this point Mr. F. is singularly clear and satisfactory. 
He asks : 

" But is tliere anu authority in the Scriptvres for reckoning these 70 weeks as 
weeks of years ? Was there such a mode of reckoning thne amoiig the Jews ? There 
was such a mode, and Dauiel may well he supposed to be fumiiiar with it. Anioiig 
their directions in respect to the sabbatical year and year of jubilie, was the r<»llow- 
iug: Lev. 25: B, ^ And thou shall number seven sabbaths of years, seven time? seven 
years; and the space of the seven sabbatlis of years shall be unto tnee forty and nine 
years.* The only ditTerence between the two instances in Daniel aud Leviticus is, 
that in the former it is weekSy and in tlie latter it Is sabbaths. IJut there is clear evi- 
dence that these two words sabbaths and weeks were used as synonynions, aud inter- 
changed with each other ; for in Lev. 23 : 15 it thus reads : ' Ye shall count nnlo you 

from the morrow after the sabbath, seven sabbaths shall be complete,' and 

in Dent. 16 : 9, where the same subject is spoken of, it reads, 'Seven wkkks slinlt 
thou number unto thee.' The reckoning, tlierefore, by sabbaths or weeks of year* 
was put down in the Jewish cwle of laws as one nio«le of computing time. It is not 
emblematical, as where Ezekiel is told to put days lor years, nor what sonje have 
called prophetical, but it is an established mode of computing time. Nor was this 
UHBge conflned to the Jews. Marcus Vah-o, a Roman writer, born 116 years B. C, 
wrote some books which he called Hebdomades^ (or Weeks,) in the lirst of which, 
having developed the significancy of the number 7, he says, tliat 'he had now 
entered on the 11th hebdomad [or week] of years, and up to that day had written 
seventy hebdomades of books,' — that is, he was eleven times seven years old, and was 
the author of seventy times seven treatises. Another ancient author, Macrobins, who 
lived in the times of the Roman einperor Tlieodosius, and enjoyed much of the impe- 
rial patronage, says, in commenting on Cicero's Dream of Scipio, 'From the sixth to 
the seventh week tliere is a diminution t>f strength -, but it is hidden, and does not 
manifest itself by any outward defect. Ilence it was the custom in some republics 
not to oblige a man to go to the wars after the sixth week,' that is, after 42 years of 
age. Here is the same phraseology that is used in the prophet Daniel, and though 
'years' in tlie Ilrst quotation is explicitly given, it is only in contrast with 'books* 
in the other clause of the sentence, and is not added for the sake of explaining the 
meaning of the word ' weeks.' " — pp. 169, 170. 

But suppose we assume that because a day is used as emblematical 
of a year ; and because in the vision of the seventy weeks it signifies a 
year, that is always its signification, how shall we explain many of the 
divine predictions? In Gen. vi, 3, God says, **My Spirit shall not al- 
ways strive with man ; for that he also is flesh : yet his days shall be 
an hundred and twenty years." If we here reckon a day as a year, it 
will make God say that the flood would come in 48,200 years ! In Gen. 
vii, 4, we read "For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights : and every living substance that I 
have made, will I destroy from off the face of the earth.*' Now 
if days must be understood as years, God here declared that he 
would cause it to rain forty years ! In Jonah iii, 4, it is said, "Yet 
forty dajrs and Nineveh shall be overthrown." Did he mean forty 
years? If so, he was entirely misunderstood. In Dan. iv, 81 — 33, 
God's judgment is pronounced against Nebuchadnezzar. By referring 
to this prophetic malediction, it will be seen that he was to have his 
dwelling with the beasts of the field, and eat grass as oxen, and seven 
times were to pass over him, before his restoration loViV&XVaoiifi. W^\^ 
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we have an important expression,— «ei;«nitine<. If we adopt the theory 
in question, and say a time means a prophetical year, or 360 years, then 
seven times means 2520 years ! This is rather a long time for a man to 
pick his living in a pasture ! According to this, Nebuchadnezzar is still 
grazing in the fields ! 

It is evident, then, beyond a doubt, that a day in prophetical lan- 
guage, does not always signify a year ; and that it is never used in this 
sense except in those passages where directions are given to call it a 
year. Hence we have no authority for saying that the time, the 
times, and dividing of time, in Dan. vii, 25, are 1260 years ; that the 
2300 days in Dan. viii, 14 are 2300 years ; that the 1290 days in Dan. 
xii, 11 are 1290 years ; or that the 1335 days in Dan. xii, 12 are 1835 
years. Neither have we any authority for saying the diflerent periods 
mentioned in Revelations, are to be reckoned as years. Indeed, if we 
should so reckon them, we should be in a far worse dilemma than any 
which has been mentioned ; for instead of a millennium of 1000 years, 
we should have a millennium of 360,000 years ! ! 

According to these views, we have no prediction containing a par- 
ticular designation of time, which enables us to form an opinion in 
regard to the year when the world shall be destroyed. Even admitting 
that Daniel's prophecies relate to the destruction of the warld, his 
periods of time were all fulfilled about 2000 years ago. 



The Tempxrance Meeting in the ViijiiAQ^ or Tattee- 
TowN. — ^This is a tale of considerable interest. We do not think, 
however, it will add anything to the reputation of the popular author, 
or that it evinces that good judgment for which he is distingoiahed. 
What if a few of the Washingtonians have claimed more merit than 
they deserve ? And what if they are not inclmed to do justice to their 
honored and praiseworthy predecessors ? Those who have long toiM 
in the Temperance cause need not feel chafed by this ; the world will 
do them justice, and, if patient, they will have their full meed of respect 
They have done well; let those joining their ranks do better, if they can. 

We are firm believers in moral suasion; and believe that the power 
by which temperance is to be made triumphant. That the law can be 
of service, under some circumstances, is no doubt true. It can pro* 
bably render the same aid to temperance, which it renders religion. 
We see no reason for contention on these points ; and think, therefoie, 
a better theme could have employed the writer than the one presented 
in the tale before us. 
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HELL,— HEATHEN AND JEWISH. 



BY REV. T. B. THAYER. 



1 . In this article we design to give a brief sketch of liie 
opinions of the Heathens and Jews respecting Hell, and the 
condition of departed spirits. The object of this is to show 
the manner in which the Jewish opinions, after the time of 
Alexander the Great, were influenced and modified by those 
of the surrounding Pagan nations, the time at which they 
came into the belief of endless punishment, and the source 
from which this was derived. 

2. Heathen Hell. Among the ancients, the belief im a 
hell of some kind was general, if not universal, and was 
known by various names, as Hades, Tartarus, Infemus, or 
]Mema, fwhence our expression ** infernal regions,") Ir^era, 
£rebu8, Orcus, S^c, But with those names were connected 
ideas very different from those which are now current on the 
subject, as some of them have not the slightest allusion to 
SQTOring, and may even include the abode of happiness. 

3. Egypt has been rightly called the mother of supersti- 
tions, and from her the traditions of the infernal world were 
unquestionably borrowed by the Greeks and Romans. Suck 
was the opinion of the celebrated historian Diodorus Siculus, 
who wrote in the time of Julius Csesar, a few years before 
Christ. He has given a full account of the funeral customs 
of the Egyptians, and from this the following facts are gath* 
ered. The dead were buried beyond a certain lake, over 
which the body was carried in a boat, the master or pilot of 
which was called charon. At the time appoinl^^ fex \5ckft Vet- 
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torment, and before it was permitted the body to be embark- 
ed, the friends and certain persons called judges, were 
invited to assemble, and every person who had aught against 
the deceased was at liberty to accuse him. If he charged 
the dead unjustly he was severely punished; but if any one 
succeeded in proving that the individual had led a bad life, 
the body was denied the customary burial and funeral hon- 
ors. If no accuser appeared, the friends and relations pub- 
licly recited the praises of the dead, and then committed the 
body to the boatman, by whom it was deposited in the ap- 
pointed sepulchre. From these customs of the Egyptians 
respecting their dead, the Greeks evidently borrowed, with 
gome improvements of their own, the traditions and fables 
ooncerning Hades, the infernal judges, and the recompense 
and punishment of men after death. The Greeks, indeed, 
confessed that they borrowed their religious ceremonies, and 
the names of their gods from the Egyptians; and it is well 
known that the first sages, legislators and teachers of Greece 
travelled into Egypt to obtain information from their wise 
men and priests.* 

4. The infernal regions, the residence of souk,, or the 
place of departed spirits, was called by the Greeks Hades, 
embracing both the abodes of the good and the abodes of the 
bad. To this place all souls repaired at death. As to its 
location, Hesiod, a Greek poet, who wrote about 850 years 
before the birth of Christ, has the following: ^* As far as the 
heaven is distant from the earth, so far is the earth removed 
from the dark abyss. A mass of iron falling from the top of 
the starry heavens, would occupy nine days and nights in 
reaching the earth, and it would require as much time in 
falling from the earth to Tartarus. "| This leads us to say that 
Tartarus is the real hell or place of punishment, being one 
principal division of Hades ^ the other of which is Elysium, 
the heaven or abode of the happy. This fact should be 
borne in mind, that Hades, so oflen translcUed hell in the 
New Testament, embraced both the hell and heaven of the 
heathen; and had no reference to the condition or character 
of those who went to it, for, as before observed, it was the 
receptacle of all souls. 

5. Pluto was ruler of Hades or Hell, and the principal 

* Enfield's Hist, of Philos., i, c. viii. 

t Theog., 720, et seq. So Apollodorus, ** The distance from earth to 
hell 19 as great as from heaven to earth.** Virgil bears the same wit- 
ness> as may be seen in the iEneid, tib. vi, 677-679. *< Turn Tartanis 
ipse, '* et seg. 
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jadge was Minos, befcMre whom was placed a huge urn, con? 
taining the names of all human beings, and as they were sev- 
erally brought into his presence, he drew out their names, 
and assigned to each his respective abode. They were then 
conducted by the messenger to Elysium on the right, or to 
Tartarus on the left, as the case might be, — if to the former, 
^ they were introduced to the society of the wise and good, 
and allowed to resume the exercises and pleasures most 
agreeable to them on earth; but if to the latter, they were 
handed over to the furies and ministers of torment. The 
division of Hades intp the two apartments for good and bad, 
and their location, are mentioned by Vir*gil, and the horrors 
of Tartarus are described in fearful colors. The following 
will answer for a description at large of the whole picture: — 

'* At hell's dread mouth a thousand monsters wait, — 
Orief weeps, and Vengeance bellows in the gate; 
Base Want, low Fear, and Famine* s lawless rage, 
And pale Diseate, and slow, repining Jlge ; 
Fierce, formidable fiends the portal keep; 
With Pain, Toil, Death, and Death's half-brother sleep. 
There Joys embittered with Remorse appear; 
Dautfhtcns uf Chiilt, — ^bere storuis destructive fVar. 
MhaDitcord there her snaky tresses tore ; 
Here stretched on iron beds the Furies roar. 
And close by Z>erna*8 hissing monster, stands 
,£riareu8 dreadful with a hundred hands ; 
There stem Geryon raged; and all around. 
Fierce Harpies screamM, and direful Gorgons frown*d.'* 

Pitfs JEneid, vi, 885. 

6. The punishments of Tartarus were various. Some 
were condemned to toil in chains; some were plunged in 
water; others in fire; and some were condemned to endless 
labors after this manner: one rolls a huge rock to the top of 
a high hill, which rolls back into the plain again as soon as 
up; and another is condemned to fill a leaky tub with water, 
to be drawn from a well in a sieve. One is tied to a wheel, 
which is in constant revolution; while another is condemned 
to be chained to a rock, and to have vultures feed upon his 
heart and entrails, which grow as fast as they are eaten. 
Another is sentenced to intense hunger and thirst, and is 
placed in a lake up to his chin, with a tree loaded with the 
most delicious fruit bending its branches close to him; but 
the moment he stoops to drink, the water retires, and when 
he extends his hand to take the fruit, it is withdrawn just be- 
yond his reach. Such were the punishments of Tartarus, 
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the heathen hell, or place of tonnent, and they were ot 
course intended to he endless,* 

7. Thu9 much for the history of the heathen hell; and how 
far the common doctrine of hell is indebted to it the reader 
must be his own judge. Here, however, let it be noted, that 
it originated with the Egyptians, a people distinguished the 
world over for their superstitions;! that Tartarus, and not 
Hades, was the name applied to it; and that Hades was a 
general term for the place of departed spirits, including both 
good and bad, happy and miserable, but having in itself bo 
reference to their character or condition. To have said to 
a Greek that one had gone to Hades would furnish him with 
no more information as to his state, than would the declara* 
tion that he is dead to a person of this age. He might be 
happy, or miserable, yet Hades would not convey either 
idea. To have made him understand this you would have 
had to add, that he was in Elysium, or in Tartarus, the two 
great apartments of Hades, the one for the good, the other 
S>r the bad. 

8. Jewish Hell. The early Hebrews employed the word 
Sheol to represent the same state that was represented by the 
word Hades among the Greeks. This word is rendered in the 
common version, in a majority of instances, by the Englii^ 
word helL But that the Jews or Hebrews did not use it in 
the same sense in which this word is employed at the present 
day, needs no lengthened argument to prove, as it is gener^ 
ally admitted by the learned. And that Sheol signified the 
same among the primitive Jews that Hades did among the 
Greeks, is evident from the fact, that the Seventy who trans- 
lated the Pentateuch into Greek, about 270 years before 
Christ, invariably render it into this language by Hades^ 
thereby showing that the two words were perfectly equivi^ 
lent. The signification of Hades we have already set forth 
as designating the state of the dead, the place of departed 
spirits, without reference at all to their character or con- 
dition, which required to be expressed by additional words 
or phrases. As to the location of Sheol, it was universally 
supposed to be, like Hades, far down in the depths of the 
earth, and like that also, was frequently contrasted with the 
height of heaven. (Ps. cxxxix, 8.) 

* JEne'id, lib. vi, 540-624. Classical Diet. Art Ixion, Sisyphus, 
Tantalus, &c. 

t Hence Juvenal's satire in relation to (heir worship of vegetables, 
"O sanctas gentea,^* etc. 
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9. Thus we may say that the hell of the early Hebrews 
was simply and only the state of the dead, to signify which 
they used the word Sheol ; and hence a distinguished writer 
says, ''All learned Hebricians know that Sheol is more 
proper for the grave than for hell." And to the same pur- 
pose IS Dr. Campbell, who sajrs that " Sheol signifies the 
state of the dead in general, without regard to the goodness 
or badness of the persons, their happiness or misery. This 
state is always represented under those figures which sug- 
gest something dreadful, dark and silent, about which the 
most prying eye and listening ear can acquire no informa- 
tion." This, as will be seen, corresponds exactly with the 
Hades of the heathens. Like them, the Hebrews said that 
all men went to Sheol; and therefore they represent the 
good and bad alike as going there. Their patriarchs, their 
good men, their fathers, as well as the wicked and disobe- 
dient, all go down to hell or Sheol. The hell of the early 
Hebrews, however, differed from that of the Greeks, inas- 
much as they had no divisions corresponding to their Elysium 
and Tartarus; they had no place for the good separate from 
the bad, they had no rewards and no punishments, but be- 
lieved only that all went to Shoel or hell, and there their 
faith ended. The addition of rewards and punishments, or of 
Elysium and Tartarus, was the fruit of a later period. By 
this, however, it must not be understood that they supposed 
the dead utterly perished from existence; they believed that 
the departed still continued in being, but it was a shadowy, 
indefinable existence, about which they affirmed nothing. 

10. The opinions set forth in the last paragraph continued 
from the first knowledge we have of this people until about 
200 or 150 years before Christ. If there was any change in 
their views during this period, it might perhaps have been a 
passing from the belief in the shadowy and uncertain beine 
of those who wont to Sheol or hell, into a more tangible and 
firm persuasion of their actual existence. About 90 years 
before Christ we have among the Egyptian Jews the first 
traces of a belief in punishments afler death, and these are 
found in the Apocryphal book called the ** Wisdom of Solo- 
mon."* The source of this change is as follows: 

11. The Jews of Palestine had for a long time previous to 
this date, been placed under circumstances and influences 
entirely different from those under which we have viewed 

* See Expositor i, 397-440, new scries, where this is fully estab- 
lished. 
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them thuB far. About 380 years before Christ, Alexander 
the Great subjected the entire western part of Asia, including 
of course Judea or Palestine, and also the adjacent country 
of Egypt, to the Macedonian empire; and from that time the 
Jews were thrown into continual contact with the religious 
opinions and the philosophy of the Greeks; and it were a 
wonder indeed, if, after two hundred and thirty or forty 
years of continual intercourse, they should not adopt some 
of their peculiar philosophical and religious speculaticMis. 
But they did, and their opinions and doctrines became very 
materially modified in consequence. " To what side soever 
the Jews turned," says a careful writer, '* they came in con- 
tact with Greeks and with Greek philosophy, under one modi- 
fication or another. It was around them and among them; 
for small bodies of that people were scattered through their 
own territories, as well as through the surrounding provinces. 
It insinuated itself very slowly at first; but stealing upon 
them from every quarter, and operating from age to age, it 
mingled at length in all their views, and by the year 150 
before Christ had wrought a visible change in their notions 
and habits of thought."* 

12, Another consideration worthy of note is the fact that 
the Greek, about the time of Christ, had become the almost 
universal language of the civilized world. That it was 
spoken generally, or very extensively, in Judea, is evident 
from abundant proof in the New Testament. Speaking, 
therefore, the Greek language, it would follow of course that 
the Jews would employ Greek words to express the Greek 
opinions which they had adopted ; and as future rewards and 
punishments were one of these, the word Sheol was dropped, 
and Hades y with its departments of Elysium and Tartarus, or 
happiness and misery, was substituted in its place. Sheoli 
as before observed, expressed only the state of the dead, or 
the abode of departed spirits, and admitted of no apartments 
for good and bad ; and Hades, of itself, indeed, expressed no 
more, but it had apartments within it, the names of which 
did express what the Jews now believed as borrowed frtun 
the Greeks, viz : rewards for the righteous, and punishments 
for the wicked. This subject is v/ell touched by Dr. Can^ 
bell, who shows clearly the departure of the Jews from the 
doctrines of the ancient prophets, and their gradual adoption 
of the opinions of the Greeks, and their peculiar language in 
the expression of these opinions, especially in reference to 

* Expositor, p. 42^, 42:^. 
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lewards aad puaislunento after death."*^ It is scarcely neces- 
qaryto add that they borrowed also from the Greeks the end- 
lessAOss of ptuushment, as this was an inherent part of the 
system, a necessary accompaniment to the idea of Tartarus. 
13. Thus have we arrived at the conclusion of what we have 
to say respecting the Jewish hell. We have seen that at 
irst they used the word Sheol to represent the state of the 
dead, independently of their character as to whether good or 
bad, and of their condition as to whether happy or miserable. 
After the conquest by Alexander the Great, their opinions 
were gradually changed by the prevailing philosophy of the 
Greeks, until they finally adopted many of their speculations 
and fables, especially those touching the state of the dead. 
And, accordingly, not long before Christ they came into the 
belief of future rewards and punishments, and of the endless 
duration of the same, — for all which they were indebted to 
the heathen. Such is the origin of this doctrine, now held 
by so large a portion of the christian church ! Credcd 
JudcBUS, &c. 
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In our first number we maintained that Experience is the 
highest evidence for the truth of Christianity, in the present 
article we propose to show that Christ is the universal testi- 
mony to the same effect. We mean by this that the person 
Jesus Christ, proves the truth of that system that all are 
called to believe and obey, — proves it to all men, and to all 
ages. Christ is Christianity. The Gospels are not, strictly 
speaking, the Revelation. They are the records of the Rev- 
elation. Christ is the Revelation from God, — a Revelation 
given to the sinful, the sensual, and the mortal, of the pure, 
the spiritual, and the immortal. This is the fact upon which 
we propose to enlarge. 

We remark, then, that this view affords a proof that may 

* Campbell's Four Gospels, Diss, vi, Pt. ii, s. 19. See also Beauso- 
bre and L'Enfant on Luke xvi, 23. Les Juifs d' alors avoieut em- 
pmnte dm Orecf Jeun tenoB poor ezprimer l'aatt« vW> %Lc. 
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be applied to all minds, in eveiy age. It seems reasonable' 
to presume that there is some such testimony at hand. What 
is to convince the poor, unlettered peasant of the truth at 
Christianity ? He cannot read your huge volumes of learned 
evidence, your quotations from the fathers, your instances 
from the early church, your facts picked up amid the ruins 
of ancient civilization, or lying away back in the glimmering 
light of tradition. We would not have it supposed that we 
underrate these evidences; but we state what man^ minds 
must have felt, — the immense difficulty of searchmg out 
and investigating the mass of external evidence for the truth 
of Christianity, that has been accumulated by patient learn- 
ing, or that is contained in the dead languages of ancient 
men. If you place the argument for the truth of Christianity 
chiefly upon external evidence, how, we ask, are thousands 
to know the facts of that evidence, — not only the unlettered 
peasant to whom we alluded, but the great majority of 
Christ's disciples ? To receive the testimony of others that 
such and such monuments exist, is not to icnow for them- 
selves. They must go back of the pages of Lardner and 
Paley, to dim Latin and perplexing Greek, and but few can 
do this. Not that there is any weakness here. The infidel 
who has ransacked the arsenal of ancient learning in search 
of instruments wherewith to overthrow Christianity, has ever 
been met with weapons keen and polished as his own. But, 
we repeat, the force of this argument, from circumstances, 
can be known to but few. It is not, then, a universal testi- 
mony. We need something more than that which merely 
enables us to say, — ** Christianity is true because many good 
and wise men testify to the fact, that it was believed and 
taught in ages close to the time in which it claims to have 
had its advent." The man whom we thus address may say, 
— '* How know I this ? I have but your word for it, and you 
but the words of others. I must examine for myself; but 
this I am unable to do; and if this is your only evidence I 
cannot yet believe." 

But the reader may say, if we thus lack something in the 
case of historical and external evidence, in what light shall 
we view the Miracles ? Are they not a strong and positive 
testimony for the truth of Christianity ? This disturbs what 
has, of late, been a much-vexed question. That question is 
this, — are miracles, of themselves, proofs of the truth of 
Christianity } There have been christian men on each 
side of this question. We do not propose to report their 
arguments, but one thing is evident. There i% a vast differ- 
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ence between rejecting miracles, as a BtMeieiU eyidence, of 
themselves, and the rejection of the tniui of miracles alto- 
ffether. Let us always be charitable enough to bear this 
distinction in mind. For our part, we see no a-prwri argu* 
pient against miracles. It appears to us that is not only an 
arrogant but a shallow philosophy, that says, — '* No such 
events can be, — miracles are contrary to the laws of nature." 
We would ask the skeptic, — what are those *' laws of na- 
ture," of which you know so much ? What is this ' ' nature, " 
whose height and depth, whose innermost secrets you seem 
to have explored ? Do you know aU its powers, and the ex-* 
tent of its limits ? Hast thou ascended, step by step, the 
mystic gradation that rises from the ir^usoria, million-fold in 
one little drop, up to yonder awful stars ? Knowest thou the 
thousand links ot being that make up this great ''nature," 
as thou callesjt her, — ^which we say run from the atom up to 
God ? With man's narrow vision and his little knowledge, 
wilt thou say what laws there are, and what laws there are 
not ? Thou knowest a law ; true, — but that may be a law 
uM>in a law. Knowest thou what forces lie beyond this 
curtain of mystery, that will come like swifl lightnings when 
God calls, and say '' Here we are," ay, and cleave the tomb 
too, and kindle life in the cold tabernacles of the dead ? Oh ! 
it looks very arrogant, — almost it is a matter for angels to 
laugh at, to see man who has never built any thing higher 
than Babel, not half so high as one of God's own mountains, 
and who has never seen much further than Sirius, or may be 
some dim nebulae that hang around the outer threshhold of 
the firmament, it does look very arrogant to hear him talk of 
''the laws of nature," and what are contrary to them, and. 
arguing against all mysteries and miracles. Let him sit 
down and study the wild flower, the first that comes in 
Spring, and tell how wind and sun and rain could call out 
such a thing as that from the womb of the dark, unreasoning 
earth, and he will have more right than now to sneer at 
miracles. 

The orpriori objection to miracles, then, that they are con- 
trary to the laws of nature, are founded in an assumption, 
and therefore are of no force. But not only so. It appears 
to us, that if we believe in Christ we must admit the proba- 
bOity of the miracles recorded of him. Those who retain 
faith in Christ, yet reject every thing miraculous concerning 
him, labor under a difficulty. For how account for Christ 
himself without a miracle ? Was he a natural product of his 
age ? Could sensualism^ bigotry, cruelty, war, ^^v<idM.^^ ^^a^ 
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a spiritual, catholic, loving, peaceful life ? If he was not 
the product of natural circumstances, such as the circum- 
stances of his age, he must have been the result of super' 
natural causes, — a being providentially raised up, and divinely 
taught. But not only was he above his own age, he has 
been above every succeeding age, — ^not only was he the 
Ideal of Perfection to his contemporaries, he is the Ideal of 
Perfection now to the loftiest and most aspiring minds. He 
was not the perfect Jew, or the perfect Greek, but the per- 
fect Man, — and Jew and Greek, bond and free, acknowledge 
him as the truest manifestation of God, — the best example of 
perfected humanity. We cannot make Jesus a natural pro- 
duct of his age, then. We must resort to miracle for his 
advent and his life. But if we thus recognize a being pecu- 
liarly sent by God, we can have no difficulty in supposing 
him peculiarly aided by the Almighty. Nay, it seems natu- 
ral that one who thus spoke and lived, should lay his hands 
upon the deaf and they should hear, upon the blind and they 
shoukl see, — that he should speak to the dead, and th^ 
should stir in their cerements, and open their eyes to the 
cheerful sun. We should expect a being who taught so, 
who Iwtd so, to do so. Examine the miracles recorded of 
Jesus. There is nothing in them inconsistent with his char- 
acter. They seem of one piece with his life. Tear them, 
and you rend the garment without a seam. It appears nat- 
ural that a gentle Being, who loved as he did,- should weep 
at the grave of his friend, and then should pray to God, and 
then should say, — ''Lazarus, come forth !" and that friend, 
all sheeted and amazed, should stumble back to life. Why 
should not the words of him whose spirit had so much power, 
have this efficacy ? " For ourselves," says a writer, " we 
feel that the moral and spiritual manifestations of his mind 
are so bound up with the miraculous, that it is impossible to 
effect a separation, and that if you take away the miraculous 
from the gospels, you have no longer the means of construct- 
ing that Image of Perfection which forces the mind upon 
God as its only Original." 

Thus much in behalf of the miracles of the gospel, and 
now, we may ask without being misapprehended, are mira^ 
eles, of themselves, a universal testimony for the truth of 
Christianity ? May not doubts arise concerning them ? May 
not cavils obscure them ? Nay, are there not minds that shrink 
from admitting the miraculous, and seem so constituted that 
they cannot believe, even after touch and vision ? If we pre^ 
Mcot Christianity as resting chiefly on the evidence of min^ 
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cles, maj not some individual say, — '< How know I that 
these miracles were ever performed ?" Then you must run 
hack again to your external evidence for the truth of the 
record, and he will be perplexed and dispute you there. And 
80 if you depend chiefly upon the miracles to prove the truth 
of Christianity, you may not prove it to some. And in re- 
jecting the miracles, the unbeliever will reject the record 
that asserts them, and in rejecting the record he will abo 
reject the Christ of whom they give account. It is here that 
unbelievers generally point their attacks. They dwell upon 
the miracle of changing water into wine, of feeding five thou- 
sand with a few loaves, of opening the eyes of the blind, of 
healing the lepers^ or raising the dead. And he who makes 
these the chief evidence for the truth of Christianity, aban- 
dons higher testimony, and loses sight of the main fact in 
contending for a lesser point. 

Christ's life and character, — the Living Christ, — con- 
stitutes that higher testimony. It is an evidence that cannot 
be gainsayed. Here is a peculiar Being, living a peculiar 
life, teaching peculiar precepts, dying a peculiar death. 
What can we object to him ? He calls upon us to live as he 
lived, — ^to become like him, — how can we reasonably refuse ? 
Whether he wrought miracles or not, — ^whether the record 
is divinely inspired or not, — here is Christianity in this one 
Lfife, this god-like, holy, loving Being. But you say, ''such 
a being never existed." How do you account for the record 
of such a being then ? If this is a fabricated life, who fabri- 
cated it ? From whence did he derive his idea ? If it is the 
fiction of more than one person, or more than one time, how 
account for that moral unity, that consistency of character, 
that harmony of perfections in one person ? And still, even 
if it is but an Ideal,' there is Christtanity, and we ask, how 
can you reject it ? Why do you refuse to obey it ? 

But the description is too minute, too consistent, too life- 
like, to be a fabrication. It is the description of a real Being, 
and that Being, we repeat, is Christianity. When, as you 
may think, you have refuted the historical argument, and ex- 
ploded the miracles,, you have not yet shjiken one iota of 
Christianity, any more than when you have refuted the 
reasonings and exploded the data of astronomers, you have 
thereby quenched the stars. The eternal fact remains the 
same, Christ remains the same, and Christianity remains the 
same. It appeals to the human heart, the human heart an- 
swers the appeal with its best and purest afiections. It sub- 
mits its claims to reason, and reason decideft that thffij ^t^ W 
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contestible. You may tear out the leaves of the Evangeliflts, 
but the Christ of whom they speak will remain, a Being to be 
reverenced and loved. You may explode their accounts of 
Lazarus and the dead maiden, but the Self-denial that wore the 
crown of thorns, and the Love that prayed on the cross, — these 
you cannot refute. You may mock at the pride of Christian 
professors, and the pomp and formality of the church, but you 
cannot* say that these were derived from the Poverty that 
had not where to lay its head, or the Humility that fed widi 
publicans and sinners. You may point at the jarring creeds 
of men, their denunciations, and their controversies, — ^but 
you cannot say that it is not right to love God and to love all 
men. Here is the great fact, — Christ is essential Chris- 
tianity, — and you cannot deny his claims upon your con- 
science and your love. Stand not there harping upon the 
miracles, — stay not forever to pick at the historical evidence; 
what have you to say against this testimony, — ^the living and 
loving Jesus ? This is what you are called upon to believe. 
To believe that this pure Life came down from heaven, — is 
the best life that can be lived, — will make him good and 
happy who does live it. Believe in the truth of this life and 
you believe in the truth of Christianity. ' Imitate this life, 
and you are a Christian. 

Here, then, is the starting-point of Christian evidence. 
We must begin with the Christ himself Then the other 
testimonies become strong, and mean something. We do 
not believe Christ because of the miracles, but the miracles 
because of Christ. We see that they were natural acconi" 
paniments, we find them consistent, with such a life. With- 
out that life they stand out as mere mysteries and marvels, — 
but with that life they become harmonious and credible. So 
with the record, — it gives testimony to Christ, but it does so 
because it receives testimony from him. We see in these 
Evangelists an admirable consistency, — a perfect harmony 
with the great Original. Not an item of the history is incon- 
gruous with the personage that occupies the fore-ground of 
the picture. There must have been such a being. He must 
have taught such doctrines. He must have performed such 
deeds. There is a freshness and beauty throughout the 
whole record, because it is evidently the account of a real 
life. 

Here, too, we find the true thing that is to be believed by 
the Christian disciple. Not the creed of this church, not 
the tenet of that teacher, not so much a peculiar set of doc- 
trines, — hut this Life, this Christ, — ^vre axe to believe in him, 
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believe he is true and good, believe he came from God, and 
imitate him. The poor, ignorant peasant can feel the force 
of this testimony. He cannot help feeling it. It is a lAfe^ 
he can see it. It appeals to all that is good in him, — he in- 
stinctively acknowledges it. Poor and obscure as he is, he 
may become something like it. A Christian life does not 
depend upon station or knowledge. That Life of lives was 
enshrined in a peasant's garb, coarse and mean as his own. 
The benighted savage can perceive this testimony. Dim as 
the eye of his soul may be, it will recognize the light from 
heaven and admit it, when it shines. Present the Life of 
Christ to the little child. He will see at once that Jesus is a 
being to be loved. He will see at once his claims to rever- 
ence and obedience. He can believe that the Teacher who 
laid his hand upon the heads of such as he, and blessed them, 
will show him the way to a better world, and he will see why 
Grod is to be called Father, if Christ is the image of God. 
Hold up that Life before the mourner, the desolate and 
crushed. He will see why he should trust Christ, a being, 
so tender and kind, who wept as he weeps, and mourned as 
he mourns, yet pointed with a radiant finger to worlds on 
high, and in the darkest hour never faltered from his trust in 
God. Go, exhibit Christ as he is, to the sinner, the wan- 
derer from his Father's house. Let him see that meek com- 
passion, that sought for and loved the darkest soul. Let his 
eye become fixed on that undimmed goodness, that allures 
by its very nature from guilt and shame, and at the foot of 
that cross whence ascended the prayer of mercy, and where 
trickled the blood of dying love, let his fearful soul take cour- 
age, let his hard heart soflen and yield. Thus is Christ, the 
universal testimony for the truth of Christianity. He is the 
great evidence not only to be receded, but imitated. Men 
have been good, not so much because of this tenet or that, 
but because they have believed in Christ, and caught a por- 
tion of his spirit. Such disciples belong to the great Catholic 
Church, — whose portals are the manger and the tomb, — 
whose worship is faith, and prayer, and goodness, — ^whose 
altars are loving hearts. 

Here, too, is the great reformatory element of the world. 
Society and individuals will become better, exactly in pro- 
portion as they see, and believe, and imitate the Life of 
Christ. ** No man cometh unto the Father but through me," 
said Jesus. Men will be like God, the great object of human 
imitation, in proportion as they become like Christ, who 
18 the image of God. Let Christianity go forth» theu; Tvdqa 
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hu no power over it, and sin no victory. It cannot fkfl, fiir 
it 18 as lasting as the eternity, and as strong as the omnipo- 
tence of God. Let it go forth, then, into this dark and tea^- 
ful world. Let it go forth, in haunts of sin, in dens of ^ame, 
where want pines, and misery writhes, and the weary sigh, 
and the oppressed clank wofnlly their iron chains. Let it go 
forth to raise up, to redeem, and to perfect. Let it go forth 
that men may see what Christianity w. Not the wom-riles 
of formal hypocrites, — not the poor lives of sensual votaries, 
— ^not the loud tenets of angry sectarists, — not the self-righte- 
ousness of long-robed Pharisees; but love, humility, truth, 
■elf-denial, holiness, as seen in Christ. Let men see this, 
believe it, and they shall turn and live. 

But we have this testimony with us even now. Yea, Iom, 
long that Christ has stood before us, with outstretched han£, 
and brow of benignant mercy, and with a voice so sWeet that 
angels pause to hear. Ha^k ! what doth he say, — "lofHi 
one that bear witness of mysdf" He appeals to fis. Have 
we received, and do we act upon the testimony I 
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This is a very learned sermon. Its materials are drown 
from the earliest christian antiquity, if we except the New 
Testament, and so on, down through the subsequent periods 
to the first ages of the Anglecian church. Both in style and 
sentiment, it is antique, — ^belonging to a period as early 9» 
the Reformation, if not much earlier. It is a most perfect 
specimen of the old scholastic and mystic theology, and of 
the entire surrender of a whole soul, with all its powers and 
capabilities, to the authority of the past. There is not a free 
thought of a free mind, from beginning to end. In reading 
it, you feel that you are communing with a soul that is tram- 

* The Holy Euchanst a Comfort to the Afflicted. A Sermon preaoh-- 
ed before the University, in the Cathedral Church, in Oxford, on the 
fourth Sunday after Easter. By £. P. Pusey, D. D., Regius Profeaeor 
of Hebrew, Canon of Christ's Church, and late Fallow of Oriel College^ 
Iff^ir TorJi^ 1848r 



meUed and enaUved by the tniditions of the fathers ; one that 
has made an unreserved surrender of kself to the commanda 
of the voice of antiquity and the standards of its church; one 
that has consented to be a slave to minds that lived and thought 
in ages of darkness, when the night-mists of error and super- 
stitioa beclouded and obscured the views of the iree-bocm 
spirit. 

This Sermon is designed to set forth, and, to some extent 
defend the doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist 
That is, it maintains that the bread and wine used in the cel- 
ebration of .the Lord's Supper, as we Independents term it, 
by consecration, becomes the real flesh and blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and that in piurtaking of those elements, 
the communicants receive the real boiM Jide flesh and blood 
of our Lord ; and thai by this means our flesh becomes trans- 
muted into the same nature with his. In other words, the 
doctrine is that by eating the flesh and drinking the blood of 
the Saviour, his flesh and blood become incorporated into 
ours, by the ordinary processes of nature, so that in the most 
gross and material sense, Christ may be said to be in us and 
we in him; and that we are transformed into a likeness to 
liim in our bodies. 

The following extract, which he adopts from Hilary, will 
establish this point. He says that this author maintained in 
opposition to the Arians, ** that the unity of the Father and 
the Son was not of will, but of nature, because our union 
with the Son is by unity of nature, not of harmony of will 
only." He then quotes these words as proof: — 

^ For ff the word wae truly made flesh, and we, in the supper of the 
Lord, truly reoeive the word, being flesh, how must he not be thought 
to abide in us, by the way of nature, who, being bom man, took t« 
Inmself the nature of our flesh, now inseparable from him, and under 
the sacrament of the flesh which is to be communicated to us, hath 
tmngled the nature of his own flesh with his eternal nature. So then, 
we are all one, because both the Father m Christ, and Christ in us. 
Whosoevor, then, shall deny that the Father is in Christ by way of 
nature, let him first deny that himself is, by way of nature in Christ or 
Christ in him; because the Father in Christ and Christ in us, make us 
to be one in them. If, then, Christ truly took the nature of our body, 
and that man who was bom of Mary is traly Christ, and we truly. 
Older a mystery, receive the flesh of his body, s^nd thereby shall be- 
come one, because the Father is in him and he in us, how is it asserted 
that the unity is of will only, whereas the natural property conveyed 
through the sacrament is the sacrament of a perfect unity." — p. S. 

I know, indeed, that the author has entered a disclaimer 
td this gross and oiTensiTe materialism in his preface; but it 
flervea only to show his inconsistency wi& ViVnuy^^, vcA^Sent 
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vtter riaverj in which he 'm held hj the standards of his 
'chnrch, which are at war with much of antiquity; to both of 
which he hows down with the most passive and servile spirit. 

We will let him speak for himself. In hisprejface h^ sajTS, 
** I believe the consecrated elements become, bv virtoe ojf 
his consecrating words, truly and really, yet ipininaUg and 
in an ineflTable way, his body and blood." — p. iii. 

Now this is utterly inconsistent with the whole train of 
thought running through the entire discourse, and with the 
philosophy that lies at the foundation of his theory. Not 
only this, but it is entirely at variance with the yfery langnage 
used in several instances, and an express passage in ue 
body of the Sermon, designed to guard the hearer against 
supposing he intended to be understood to mean no more than 
-a mere spiritual presence. 

The words are these : — " Were it only a thankful com- 
memoration of his redeeming love, or onhf a showing forth of 
his death, or a strengthening only and refreshing of the soal, 
it were indeed a reasonable service; but it would have no 
direct healing for the sinner. To him its especial joy is that 
it is his Redeemer's very broken body, it is his blood, which 
was shed for the remission of his sins. In the words of the 
ancient church, he drinks his ransom, he eateth that, the 
very body and blood of the Lord, the only sacrifice for sin." 
—p. 9. 

What can be plainer, more explicit, and unequivocal than 
this language ? It seems to me there can be no mistaking 
its import. 

This whole Sermon is based on two principles, and these 
constitute the essence of the system denominated Puse3ri8m, 
with which I have no fellowship, and which, I think, will find 
little sympathy out of the Episcopal church, among thinking 
minds; nor even there in the great mass of mind, in this 
country. They are entirely at war with the spirit of the age. 

These doctrines are a gross materialism, and the binding 
authority of antiquity. They are doctrines which have done 
more to enslave and crush mind and the free aspirations of 
the soul, than any one other cause. They have ever been 
the ready instruments of a corrupt theology and a cormpl 
church, to preserve itself from the righteous retributions of 
free minds, and to strike the multitude with terror and awe, 
if they venture to depart from its bosom. 

If these doctrines do not find a stern and solemn rebuke in 
the spirit of this age, then I greatly mistake. The great 
mmss of mind will rise up in rebellion against them. A 
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ttpirii direotij tke revenw of these doetrines, breathes throng 
^e entire literature of Christendom. 

There is nothing for which this age is more strikingly dis- 
tinguished, in its literature, politics, and religion, than its 
tendency to a high and refined spirituality, and a contempt 
an^untmg to scorn and derision, for the authority of anti- 
quity. Indeed, I have sometimes thought this feeling was 
carried too &r, — so far as to give rise to a prejudice against 
truth merely because it is ancient. 

Such being the spirit of the age, to come before it with a 
SjTstem like l^at which lays at the foundation of this discourse, 
is to Ibrge instruments for one's own destruction. The man 
who does it, if I am not greatly deceived, will find himsetf 
almost alone in his glory. And I am glad it is so. Were 
it not, a few such minds as that of our author, and there 
are many in the Episcopal church, would carry us back 
again, in a few years, into all the darkness, dreamy super- 
stition, and gross materialism of the dark ages. Consistency 
would drive them to this. 

But as things now are we hav^ nothing to fear from this 
new out^break of darkness. It will be only a means of helf>- 
ing on the great movement of the age, by exhibiting to the 
gaze of the present, in a stronger light, tbo hideous deformity 
of the philosophy and theology of the past. 
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If a man die, shall he live ag:a!n ?— Job. 

Tfat all men are mortal, is a fact of which we are daily 
reviinded. Not only are we constantly surrounded by those 
eiad in the habiliments of bereavement, but our friends are, 
one after another, called to make their bed in the silent 
grave. And we know that we must soon follow after them, 
and, like them, be covered by the clods of the valley. Dust 
we are, and unto dust must we return. 

The question, then, proposed by Job, is one which deeplf 
concerns all men. No question has so m\ie>\\ o<^\y^^^^ 
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ftttentkm of mankind. Raters and sabjects, the learned and 
ignorant, have in all ages fek a deep anxiety respecting it. 
All wish for a future life ; all are struggling for evidence to 
strengthen the hope of it. <* If I am to live again/' says the 
aged pilgrim, '^ I can die in peace." *' If I have a better 
home beyond the grave, I can cheerfully leave this," says 
the vouthful Christian. *' If in heaven I shall be free from 
trials and pains, I will bear patiently what falls to my lot 
here," says the humble believer. 

Shall we live again ? There are three sources from which 
we may obtain answers to this important question, namely, 
Revelation, Nature, and Reason. To all Christians, the 
first is entirely satisfactory; for they know that if Chris- 
tianity is true, all men are destined to live forever. Accord- 
ing to that, God purposed them for an endless existence; he 
has promised it ; he has demonstrated not only its possibility 
and probability, but its certainty, in the resurrection of Him 
who has brought life and immortality to light. The true 
Christian, therefore, needs not the light of Nature and Reason 
•to illumine his path to ihfi grave. The clear and certain 
light of Revelation makes his way plain, and renders even 
the valley of the shadow of death radiant with life. 

But all have not faith in the Divine oracles. Some re- 

fard them as idle fables, and others receive them with 
oubts. For such this article is designed. By seeing that 
nature and reason point to a hereafter, and speak the lan- 
gnase uttered by revelation, they may be led, not only to 
think a future life probable, but to look for it, with all the 
calm and holy confidence of Christian hope. 

I remark, then, first, a future life is evident firom nature, 
because the material part of man is not destroyed. Though 
the body returns to the earth, not a single particle of it ceases 
to exist. It commingles with its original elements. It may 
be scattered over the wide world; its particles enter into the 
composition of a thousand objects, and form countless new 
combinations, but none is annihilated. ''AH that was, is." 

Now there are none but what will own that the mind is 
vastly superior to the body. It is the mind that reasons, md 
holds communion with God. It is the mind which elevate^ 
man above the beasts of the field, and allies him to Deity. 
How, then, can we believe, that while every atom of the 
body will be preserved, the mind, that which is infinitely more 
valuable than the body, will be stricken from existence ? 
Surely God would not give eternity to mere matter, and suffer 
mad to penah. 
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S. The> atUiameiito of which the soul is capable, proY« a 
ftitare life. The brute attains to its maturity in a few years, 
and then perishes. The human body reaches its perfection ^ 
growth and strength in a short time, and then begins to fail, ft 
is not so, however, with the human mind. The longest lift 
is wholly insufficient for the unfolding of its powers. Here 
man can do no more than begin his race. Now who can be* 
lieTC that powers are given for no end; that we possess 
capacities which are never to be brought into exercise; that 
after having reached the ocean of knowledge spread out be- 
fore iis^ we shall be stricken from existence, and leave that 
ocean wholly unexplored ? This does not accord with what 
we know of Grod. He makes nothing in vain. There is a 
wise iagreement between all his works and the end they were 
designed to accomplish; and, therefore, in the fact that man 
is capable of endless improvement, we lea^ the end to which 
he is destined. We should think the mechanic extremely 
unwise, who should employ a thousand times the power re- 
quisite to accomplish his purpose; but there would be no 
more disproportion between the means and the end sought, 
than there is in the arrangements of Deity, if the powers we 
possess are not to exist forever, and be perpetually unfolding 
themselves. Such capacities for improvement, then, as God 
has given to man, were not merely designed for our brief ex- 
istence on earth. Not only is nothing made in vain, but 
there is nothing disproportioned to the end sought. While 
the accomplishment of the divine purposes is secured by 
means, the means have a relative proportion to the purposes 
which they are to accomplish. 

3. Our desire for immortality proves a future life. The 
desire to live forever is common to all men. Addison has 
happily described it in his Soliloquy on the Immortality of the 
Soul. He says, 

** It must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well, — 
£l8e, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 
'Tie the Divinity that stirs within us, 
*Tis heaven itself that points out a hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.** 

The great truths here expressed commend themselves to 
all. Who has not a thousand times asked ,---'WVv^T«.^>JMa 
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ioaging after immoTtality, and this dread of annihilation ? 
Does Grod delight to torment his children ? If we look around 
upon the world, we see that he has made abundant provision 
for all our wants. He has created us with an appetite for 
food ; and how amply has he supplied it. He has made 
us fond of the beautiful, and with what charms has he clothed 
the earth, sea and sky. He has given us an ear and a soul 
for music, and O how enrapturing are the strains which glad- 
den and delight us ! He has given us social natures, and 
surrounded us with friends, who can rejoice with us in our 
joys, and weep with us' in our sorrows. Thus ample pro- 
vision has been made for all our wants. How, then, can we 
possibly believe that the soul is made to long in vain after 
unmortality ? If God is good, he would not implant desires 
within us which he never intendied to gratify. In all his 
works we see nothing analogous to this. 

4. Spring is an evidence of a future life. What can be 
more dreary than autumn and winter? Then the flowers 
have withered, the leaves faded, and desolation spread over 
the whole face of nature. To the inexperienced eye, it 
would seem as though frosts and snows would hold the earth 
forever in their adamantine chains. What an emblem of 
death. In death man's active frame is cold and stiff ; his 
vigorous arm nerveless and lifeless; the fire has faded from 
his eye, and the smile departed from his countenance ; and 
in a short season his symmetrical form crumbles to ashes, 
and commingles with the dust. 

But why may not life succeed death, as well as spring suc- 
ceed winter ? With the return of spring the flowers again 
bloom, the earth is again clothed in beauty, and all nature 
wears the appearance of loveliness. Why, then, may there 
not be an everlasting spring-time beyond the winter of death ? 
What is there more incredible in this than that the plant 
should shoot forth from the wasting seed, and the flowers 
smile where all was desolation ? Do you say. In the seed 
there is a germ of life, and in the tree a vitality which sur- 
vive the frosts and snows of winter ? So in mem, there is a 
spirit, a soul, which may outlive the dissolution of the body, 
and bloom in immortal youth. 

If we listen to the suggestions of Reason, we shall find 

that it is equally as distinct as nature, in teaching a future 

life. 

7. According to reason God had no object in giving us an 

existence except to confer fiappiness. BeVng ftw^TeTftftV^ ^qo^ 
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and wwe and powerfiil, and being infinitelj happj in himself^ 
he delights in oommunicaiing happiaeaa. Moved by the 
pleasure arising from this, he gave existence to rational 
creatures, and opened to them all the sources of joy by which 
they are surrounded. Now the same reason which prompted 
God to create, would prompt him to perpetuate our existence. 
I see no way by which to avoid this conclusion. Once ad- 
mit that God gave us an existence, in order to communicate 
happiness, and you must a,lso admit that he will never take 
that existence from us. 

S. The afflictions of life prove a future existence. We 
can, it is true, see many advantages in this life resulting 
from affliction. It makes us feci our dependence; it humbles 
our pride; it checks our presumptuousness; it turns our 
thoughts to God, and makes us appreciate the value of the 
gospel. But these advantages do not account for all the 
afflictions endured, nor for the wide difference in the weight 
of trials which fall to the lot of the good. Many who are 
the most pure and devoted sufier, and not unfrequently their 
sufferings are the greatest which are visited upon man. 
Besides, the sufferings of the good are unequal. Some have 
years of excruciating agony, while others, no better, are 
almost strangers to trials. Admit a future life, and these 
inequalities can be rectified; a good can arise from every 
trial. Affliction may be a means of preparing us for our en- 
trance upon the future ; and what is here endured may serve 
to enhance our joy there. 

Thus do Nature and Reason point to another world, and 
unite with Revelation in declaring that we shall live again. 
It is not presumption, then, to hope for the dead. Neither is 
it foOy in us to look for glory, honor and immortality. 

What truth is so glorious as this ? How comforting to the 
bereaved ! how cheering to the dying ! Weary pilgrim ! 
patiently endure; meekly suffer; soon your trials will end, 
and a life unclouded be your portion. Mourner ! despair 
not; the friends you have committed to the tomb are not 
dead ; for all live unto the Lord. 

'< Faith beholds the dying here, 
Translated to a happier sphere. 

The dead are like the stars by day. 

Withdrawn from mortal eye. 
Bat not extinct, — they hold their way 

In glory through the sky." 
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CHRIST IN THE OAEDEN. 



BY REV. C. H. FAY. 



Star-pierced the gloomy night-ehades lay 

la tone Getbsemane, 
As bowed the Son of God to pray 

In untold agony : 
Fit hour for such a fervent prayer 
Ae thrilled the trembling darkness there. 

Before him slept Jerusalem, 

Behind rose Olivet, 
The city of the Diadem, 

The Mount hie tears had wet; 
And wide and solemn over all. 
Spread silent night's lethean pall. 

Peter, and* James, and John were near. 

But, wearied, fell asleep. 
Leaving alone their Master here 

To watch, and pray, and weep. 
No eye beheld his anguished brow 
But His who sees its glory now ! 

For all mankind his soul doth yearn. 

Who writhe in error's thrall : 
His thoughts upon the morrow tym, — 

The kiss, the scourge, the gall; 
The crown, the cross, the death, the tomb^ 
He sees, he feels their cruel gloom ! 

** My Father ! 0, permit this cup 

To pass from thy Dear Son; 
Ye% — if Thou wilt J drink it up, 

O Ut Thy vdll be done,'* 
Thus prays the Saviour in that hour. 
Thus conquers keen temptation's power. 

Wake now, ye wearied ones, 'tis time ; 

Move ye by Judas led. 
Roll forward scenes of wo and crime. 

Come death with all thy dread; 
•The Saviour now your might will brave. 
And triumph o'er you, — and the grave ! 

His murd'rers come. Their bitter scoms 

Stirred not one anger-wave; 
The scoff, the scouige, the crown of thorns. 

He like a God forgave. 
And on the cross he blessed bia foes, 
And from the tomb to life aroae. 
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Whan MQ or wo my loiil shall bow, 

Or death, enshadow me, 
O, Saviour, may I pray as thou 

I& lone Gethsemane ; 
Like thee, serenely breast the gloom 
Which shrouds the portal of the tomb. 
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** And lesUB Mdd onto them, verily I say onto you, that ye which have ibllowed mc^ 
in the regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.^ — ^Mat. xix, 28. 

These words Jesus spake in answer to a question which 
Peter put to him, relating to what he and the rest of the dis- 
ciples might expect as a recompense for what they had done 
as his disciples. See verse 27, — "Then answered Peter, 
and said unto him, behold, we have forsaken all, and follow- 
ed thee; what shall we have therefore ?" This question Peter 
was induced to ask by what Jesus had just said regarding 
the impossibility of a rich man entering the kingdom of God 
by any human power. 

Peter's question, to which Jesus replied, shows that he 
and the rest of the disciples had forsaken their former occu- 
pations, and what little of worldly prosperity they had pos- 
sessed, not without an expectation of receiving a recompense; 
and it further shows that these disciples were somewhat impa- 
tient to know what this recompense would be. And it is worthy 
of notice that the divine Master, in room of rebuking Peter on 
account of the selfishness of his query, gave him and the rest of 
the disciples a direct answer, in which he stated a most ample 
compensation for all they had forsaken, and for their faithful- 
ness to him and his cause. The amount of this recompense, 
and when it was to be received, we may now proceed to 
ascertain. This reward assigns to each a throne, and con- 
stitutes them judges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and the 
inheritance of everlasting life. In order to see that this last- 
mqntioned item was comprised in the Saviour's answer, we 
must bring the succeeding verse into the account. *'And 
every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
ojr fkAer, ot motiier, at wiSt^ or childTQQ» oi \«&dA &t tsc) 
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Dame's sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life." 

The time when this rich reward was to be received and 
enjoyed, is thus defined: *'In the regeneration, when the 
Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory." According 
to the text, Jesus was to sit on the throne of his glory at the 
time of what is called the regeneration. It is, doubtless, 
erroneous to understand this scripture as some have under- 
stood it, that is, to signify that the disciples had followed 
Jesus in the regeneration. Had Jesus been regenerated ? 
If not, how could it be said that his disciples had folloioed 
him in the regeneration ? Is it asked, when this regenera- 
tion took place ? If we can ascertain when the Son of man 
sat on the throne of his glory we have the answer. See Dan. 
yii, 13, 14. ''I saw in the night visions, and behold, one 
like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the ancient of days, and they brought him near be- 
fore him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, natipns and languages, should 
serve him : his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not 
be destroyed." Mat. xvi, 27, 28. "For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and 
then he shall reward every man according to his works. 
Verily I say unto you, there be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom." Mark viii, 38 ; ix, 1. "Whosoever, therefore, 
shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, in this adulterous 
and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of roan be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father, with 
the holy angels. And he said unto them. Verily I say unto 
you, that there be some of them that stand here which shall 
not taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power." See the same in Luke ix, 26, 27. See 
also Mat. xxiv, where Jesus certified his disciples that the 
Son of man should come with power and great glory before 
the generation in which he lived should pass away. The pas- 
sages here quoted show clearly that Jesus sat on the throne of 
his glory when he commenced his spiritual reign in the gos- 
pel kingdom, the establishment of which was the regenera- 
tion of which he spoke in his answer to Peter's question. 
The putting away of the whole law dispensation, the destruc- 
tion of the whole Jewish hierarchy and polity, the founding of 
a new church, composed of converts both of Jews and Gen- 
d/e0, 20, im^eatioiiablf , what Jtmn meanl by the regenera- 
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tkn. And liere we have the kingdom of the Messiah spoken 
of b^ Daniel and hj Jesus himself. In this kingdom he 
appomted his apostles thrones, on which he placed them; 
giving them authority to rule with him. See Luke xxii, 28, 
29, 2^. '* Ye are they which have continued with me in my 
temptations. And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
Father hath appointed unto me ; that ye may eat and drink 
at my table in my kingdom, and set on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel." As the twelve tribes comprehended 
the whole commonwealth of Israel, Jesus used this figure of 
speech to comprehend the whole Christian church, which is 
his kingdom, in which Jesus appointed his apostles to rule 
with him. The reader is reminded of the fact, that the word 
/tfdge, in our text, means to rule. 

Should any one think that the Saviour spoke of a hereafter 
state, a state of immortality, in his reply to Peter, and urge 
in defence of this opinion that everlasting life was included in 
the recompense pointed out, he may be informed that what is 
meant in Scripture by everlasting life, or eternal life, is the 
knowledge of Grod. See John xvii, 2, 3. '^ As thou hast 
given him power over all flesh, that he should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given him. And this is life ete^• 
nal, that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou has sent." See also chapter vij 47. 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on m<j' 
hath everlasting life." According to the Scriptures, Christ 
will not retain the kingdom, in the immortal state, in which 
he appointed his apostles to rule with him. See 1 Cor. xv. 
Here the apostle informs us that Christ will have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, the Father, when the mortal shall 
put on the immortal. 



THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 
NUMBER I. 

BY REV. O. A. SKINNER. 

It is curious to observe the various sentiments expressed 
by different writers respecting the female character. By 
s«ne, woman is extolled to the skies, and deact&^d «l<& ^ ^x- 
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feet angel ; by others, she is represented as the concentration 
of all the vices and weaknesses incident to human nature. 
Thus in Ot way's Orphan we meet with the following, — 

"Who can describe 
Women's hypocrisies ? Their subtle -wiles ? 
Betraying siiiileSy feigned tears, inconstancies ? 
Their painted outaides, and corrupted minds ? 
The sum of all their follies and their falsehoods ?'* 

In Ot way's Venice Preserved we find the picture re- 
versed. 

** O woman, lovely woman ! nature made you 
To temper man. We had been brutes without you. . 
Angels are painted fair to look like you. 
There's in you all that we believe of heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy and everlasting love." 

These contradictory sentiments in regard to the character 
of woman, are, in part, owing to the almost infinite differ- 
ence in their moral worth ; for between woman adoi*ned with 
virtue, and woman clothed in vice, there is hardly any re- 
semhlance whatever ; and we strongly question whether 
there is a greater dissimilarity hetween any two human be- 
ings than two such persons. We do not wonder, there- 
fore, that when a picture is drawn of a vicious woman, it is 
a frightful and loathsome sight, from which the virtuous 
turn away with disgust. But this difference in the char- 
acters of females, is not the whole cause why such contradic- 
tory descriptions have been given of them. Many who judge 
them are themselves impure, and strangers to true excel- 
lency of character. Such see woman, not as she is, but as 
their unsanctified minds have formed her; and in their de- 
scriptions they give us, not woman, but the frail and way- 
ward creature of their own disordered fancy. 

It is not, however, my design to answer the aspersions 
cast upon the female character, nor to consider woman in 
her degradation, as seen in all heathen countries, where she 
is^ the drudge and slave of man, but to consider her in the 
Exalted dignity to which she has attained, through the agency 
of the Christian religion. And in order to have as distinct 
a view as possible of her worth, we will speak of her influ- 
ence on national, iiitelledual, social, and religious character. 
In this number I shall speak of her influence on national 
character. 
In discoursing upon thi» topic, I wish not to be understood 
as thinking that woman's influence on naVvoiiv^^ cYwMWiVfe^ \a 
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to be exerted by mingling in the fierce conflicts of the politi- 
cal world, or engaging in the eager chase afler authority 
and power. I should feel that she had departed from the 
sphere for which she was created, did she engage in the 
fatigAes of the march, the dangers of the battle-iield, or the 
angry disputes of the legislative hall. Woman is of a finer 
mould than man. ' Her constitution is delicate. She was 
evidently", therefore, never designed, as the heathen suppose, 
to till the earth, wield the sledge, and carry the burdens, or, 
as some Christians seem to think, to command armies, rule 
nations, and sit in the high places of power. Her very 
organization proves that she was intended for a different 
employment; that her sphere requires less physical strength 
than that for which man was formed, and that it is her omce 
to prompt her father, husband, brother, and son to effort for 
the defence of the nation and the transaction of its affairs, 
rather than attend in person to those duties herself. I have 
time to mention only two ways, in which a woman's influence 
is properly exerted on the national character. 

First. It is her society that gives one of the principal 
charms to life, and enhances as much, if not more than any- 
thing else, the value of property, liberty, and all the institu- 
tions by which we are surrounded. Of what avail would 
property l^e, if we had none to share with us its comforts 
and luxuries } And of what avail would liberty be, or any 
of the wise and excellent institutions of our land, if we had 
no mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters, to participate with 
us in the blessings which they afford ? I mean not by these 
questions to speak of woman in the language of romance, or 
justify any of that extravagance which would represent her 
as the queen of beauty, the star of happiness, the sun of life. 
I mean simply, that by her power to gladden the heart in the 
hour of adversity, to smoothe the feelings in scenes of vexa- 
tion, to fiirnish for us those comforts and elegances without 
which life would be desolate, to make home cheerful by her 
voice of kindness, her smiles and offices of love, she stamps 
a vahie upon the blessings of the world which they could not 
have without her. How many are the attractions of home ! 
What word applied to life is so endearing ! 

" The busy world 
With all the tumult and the stir of life, 
Pursues its wonted course ; on pleasure some. 
And some on commerce, and ambition bent. 
And some on happmess; while each one loyea 
One Huh spot, in which his heart unfolds 
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With nature's holiett feelingi; one sweet spot. 
And calls it home. If there is sorrow there. 
It runs through many bosoms; and a smile 
Lights up in eyes around a kindred smile, 
And if disease intrudes, the sufferer finds 
Rest on the breast beloved." 

These holy endearments of home, give a corres 
value to liberty, all good institutions, and everything whicE 
tends to protect the sacredness and guard the interests of 
that place, endeared to all hearts. 

Thus is woman's influence felt. It goes out from home into 
all the departments of this busy world, and aids in giving 
character, stability and worth to national institutions. How 
much does this country owe to this influence ! How has it 
prompted the fathers and the sons to brave danger, to endure 
fatigue, to forget ease, to suflfer scorn, to expend their for- 
tunes, and give themselves to unceasing toil, that they might 
secure to themselves freedom, give efiiciency to wise and per- 
fect laws, establish useful institutions, and give prosperity to 
whatever will advance the interests of our nation r Who will 
say, how much this influence served to nerve the hearts of 
our revolutionary fathers and liil up their souls above all 
fear of danger, in the struggle for liberty and independance. 
The mothers, wives, sisters and daughters at home, whose 
interests were identified with the triumph of liberty, and in 
whoso society such unmingled happiness could be enjoyed, 
were an impelling power, which would not allow them to re- 
turn back, and wnich forced them forward with an almost 
irresistible energy. We all feel the same impulsive power. 
It sustains the laborer in his daily toil, the mariner in his 
lonely watchings and fearful perils, the professional man in 
his trials, and the ruler in all his arduous and responsible 
duties. 

But this is not the only influence exerted by woman upon 
the national character. Her counsel in the day of trial ; her 
warnings in times of danger ; her encouragements in seasons 
of darkness and doubt, have been of the most important 
service to our country. Turn back to the days of the revo- 
lution, and what do you there behold ? Who do you find en- 
gaged in the cause of equal rights and true freedom r All 
are ready to answer. Not only have men, with strong nerves, 
inarching and countermarching, erecting forts, constructing 
roads and fighting battles ; but brave women, whom no dan- 
«;crs could appall, no difficulties discourage, and no money 
or honor bribe. Their language wa»— go forth for freedom 
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and independeace, — ywir country calls, and jou must obej, 
— cleave us to till the land, and tend the flocks and gather the 
harvests and guard the defenceless children. Linger not, for 
the enemy advances, — foar not, for the Iiord God is your de* 
fence, and when you return, come laden with the honors of 
victory ! 

Such was the spirit which animated the hearts of all the 
revolutionarv women of this country ! They clung not ta 
the necks of the warriors as they lefl their homes for the fleUL 
of combat; they shed not a tear to unman their noble hearts;: 
they talked not of defeat and death to fill them with doubt 
and despair: Is not here one great reason of the peculiai^ 
bravery of the fathers ? of their lion boldness ? of their un- 
tiring perseverence ? and of their signal success ? 

Manj interesting cases, illustrative of the heroism of the 
revolutionary mothers, might be presented, but I have time 
to give only one. Soon after the battle of Lexington, it was 
rumored that the British troops were within three hours march 
of a place where resided one of the most patriotic women of 
the country. Her husband was absent on a coasting voyage 
to Virginia, but she had two sons at home, one aged nineteen, 
and the other sixteen. No sooner had the news reached her 
ears than she commenced equipping them to meet the enemy. 
The first she was able to provide with a gun, and by the aid 
of her pewter spoons, the- necessary ammunition. For the 
other she had nothing but a rusty sword. Being somewhat 
unwilling to trust himself with this, the boy lingered in the 
street with hesitation, when his mother thus upbraided him : 
*^ John, what wiU your father say, if he hears that a child of 
his is afraid to meet the enemy ? Go along, — beg or borrow 
a gun, or you will find one child; some coward, I dare say, 
wUl be running away ; then take his gun and march forward; 
and if you come back, and I hear you have not behaved like 
a man, I shall carry the blush of shame on my face to the 
grave." She then shut the door, wiped the tear from her 
eye, and waited the issup. 

Such has been woman's influence on our happy country, — 
such her agency in forming our national character. While 
this influence is continued, I have no fear for the safety of 
freedom, for the permanency of our institutions, or the fidelity 
of our citizens to all the great interests of the land. 

If any thing bo wanted to confirm the truth of these views, 
we have only to open the pages of history. A French writer 
has stated, that oi sixty-nine monarchs who have worn the 
French crown, only three have loved the people, and all those 
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three were reared by their mothers without the intervention 
of pedagogues. He adds, '* Good professors can make good 
scholars, but good mothers alone can make good men,^* 
Rousseau, in a work designed to give citizens to France, 
commenced with preparing mothers for the culture of their 
children. **The mother's milk," he said, ''should be the 
milk of liberty." In consequence of his efforts for the ac- 
complishment of this end, one of the most fanatical and illib- 
eral divines of the present day has been constrained to ac- 
knowledged that Rosseau did good ; that all that was good in 
the French revolution can be traced to his writings, and that 
his influence was the only pure stream flowing in his time. 



SPIRIT OF LOVE. 



Beyond all question, it it? the unalterable constitution of 
nature, that there is efficacy, divine, unspeakable efficacy, 
in love. The exhibition of kindness has the power to bring 
even the irrational animals into subjection. Show kindness 
to a dog, and he will remember it ; he .will be grateful ; he 
will infallibly return love for love. Show kindness to a lion, 
and you can lead him by the mane, you can thrust your hand 
into his mouth; you can melt the untamed ferocity of his 
heart into an aflTection stronger than death. In all of God's 
vast, unbounded creation, there is not a living and sentient 
being, from the least to the largest, not one, not even the 
outcast and degraded serpent, that is insensible to acts of 
kindness. If love such as our blessed Saviour manifested, 
could be introduced into the world and exert its appropriate 
dominion, it would restore a state of things far more cheer- 
ing, far brighter than the fabulous age of gold; it would an- 
nihilate every sting ; it , would pluck every poisonous tooth ; 
it would hush every discordant voice. Even the inanimate 
creation is not insensible to this divine influence. The bud 
and flower and fruit put forth most abundantly and beautifully 
where the hand of kindness is extended for their culture. 
And if this blessed influence should extend itself over the 
earth, a moral Garden of Eden would exist in every land ; 
instead of the thorn and brier, would spring up the flg tree 
and the myrtle; the desert would blossom and the solitary 
place be made glad. — Dr, Upham, 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 



Bishop Eastburn'b Primart Charge. — Wt haye read thii 
Charge with much pleasure and profit. It is written in a plain, forcible 
style, and is a common sense production, which commends itself to all 
those who prefer substance to sound, good thoughts to' bombast. 

The subject of the Charge is Catechetical Inttruction, According to 
the rules of the Episcopal church, the minister of every parish is re- 
quired on Sundays, holydays, or on some other convenient occasioBB, 
to instruct or examine, openly in the church, so many children of his 
parish, as he shall think convenient, in some part of the Catechism. 

Of late this requisition seems to have fallen into neglect. The estab- 
lishment, of Sabbath schools is given as the principal cause of this 
neglect. The bishop argues, and as we think very justly, that Sabbath 
schools should not supersede catechetical instruction by the clergy ; 
and that a great evil has been done in permitting them to become 
substitutes for, when they should be auxiliaries to, such instruction. 
His remarks on this point are very judicious, and show clearly that 
Sabbath schools cannot do all that is requisite in the moral training of 
children. What he says might be applied with equal force to parents. 
Many parents have concluded that as Sabbath schools are designed for 
the instruction of their children, they have nothing to do, and are ab- 
solved irom the command to train up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. The result is, that many childreh are not so 
well educated as they were before Sabbath schools were established. 
We hope all parents will ponder upon this subject. 

We think it would be an excellent plan for our ministers to have the 
children of their Sabbath schools assemble once a quarter for catecheti- 
cal instruction. By questioning them in their religious studies, they 
would be led to review their text-books, and seek to commit them as 
thorougly has possible. Besides, it would awaken their ambition, and 
serve to make them place a higher estimate on religious instruction. 

Hear Mr. Eastbum on the value of this instruction : 

*< Let it be well weighed, then, as a stimulus to this duty of catechising 
children, that every minister of Christ who diligently puts it into prac- 
tice is thereby saving himself many a sigh, and groan, and tear, which 
would otherwise be his lot, in subsequent days, at the sight of an un- 
impressed and worldly flock. To impress the doctrines of the blessed 
gospel upon the young mind, is to take the easy and the probable mode 
of achieving ^at dominion over the corrupt heart, which a delay imtil 
firtnre years will make difficult of attainment. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ He 
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who bestows assiduous labor upon the objects of his mmistry, while 
they are in the spring-time of their being, is working with every ad- 
vantage that his heart could possibly desire. Let the Lord's husband- 
man neglect this pliable leasoB, ancf what is the consequence ? Every 
year that passes away has thickened that incrustation of worldliness 
and. insensibility, which must be broken, before the Lord Jesus Christ 
can go in and reign, with sovereign sway, over the hearts of his crea- 
tures. A deadness has gradually crept over the conscience. The soul 
has become steeled agamst the claims- and appeals of Him that died 
upon the tree. Neither the persuasions of the gospel, nor the terrors 
of a judgment to come, produce any deep emotion. And the herald of 
good news to men, as he looks round upon the attendants on his minis- 
trations, is compelled to weep over the prospect; and, in the disconr- 
affement of his spirit, to cry, < Who hath believed our report ? and unto 
v<^m is the arm of the Lord revealed ?' If you would avoid, then, as 
far as in you lies, this melancholy condition of things, lay out a large 
portion of your strength upon the lambs of the fold.*' — pp. 15, 16. 



Eleventh Annual Report of the Boston Academy of 
Music . — ^This is a well written production, and contains some good sug- 
gestions in regard to sacred music. We look vidth great favor upon all 
judicious efforts to encourage the study of music. Singing is one of the 
most delightful and useful parts of the exercises of the sanctuary. It 
gives life and variety, and serves, in a great degree, to awaken feelings 
of devotion. But to produce its best effect, it should be performed by 
persons who are interested in the welfare of the congregation for which 
they sing, and who have a sufficient respect for religion to render them 
devoutly attentive to all the services. Why is it more proper to have 
the singing performed by those who go to church merely to act their 
part, than it would be to have the preaching done by such persons ? 
And yet, in many churches, there are a few hired singers, who have no 
more respect for religion and its institutions than for the Koran ! They 
not only insult the minister and the congregation, by being listless and 
inattentive during the service, but frequently by leaving the church at 
the commencement of the sermon, or spending their time in reading ! 
This evil will never be remedied till choirs are made up from the con- 
gregations, and are pomposed of persons who have veneration enough 
to prevent them from whispering, laughing, reading, and all improprie- 
ties during service. 

The Boston Academy of Music has done something towards estab- 
lishing such choirs as we have conmiended . For this service it is en- 
titled to the thanks of the church. We regret that the Academy has 
not labored in all things as judiciously as in this. We fear that it has 
nought to monopolme in the rapply of teacbers andYMoVs. "SR^Vja.^^ 
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heard grmow conplainte m regard to thie eiri>jecti and eepedally in 
regard to one or two men who have great influence in the society. If^ 
in theee unpopular movements, they act independently, the society 
should not allow them to use its name as they do. 



Pablby's Cabinbt Libbabt. — There is no man living who haa 
done so much for the rising generation as Peter Parley. His worka 
for the young have been read by tens of thousands with the highest 
satisfaction and advantage. Peter Parfey is the greatest, and wisest, 
and best man on earth, in the minds of multitudes of children. They 
think no man has seen so much, travelled so much, or loves children 
so much, as he does. This popular Peter Parley is the author of the 
Cabinet Library, a work to comprise twenty volumes, and to be issued 
in forty numbers, each number to contain 280 16mo. pages. Price 
25 cents per number. The Cabinet Library is designed for adults. It 
is to contain the Lives of Famous Men; Curiosities of Human Nature; 
Lives of Benefactors; Lights and Shadows of American, European, 
Aaiatic, and African History, together with a glance at the Sciences, 
the World, &Ci &c. 

The range of -subjects is very extensive, and the numbers issued are 
Written in a good style. In the sketches of some men, we think there is 
too much brevity, particularly in the sketch of Bonaparte. Though his 
career was brief, it was connected with almost the whole history of the , 
world, from the time he appeared upon the stage till his death. A 
bare detail of the battles he fought can give but little insight into hia 
character. We would not speak upon this, did we not fear that our 
author, in his lights and shadows of history, will presume too much on 
the knowledge of his readers. Bradbury, Soden & Co., Boston, ara 
the publishers. 



Sixth AinrxTAL Rbpobt and Sbbmon or the Univxbsalist 
Sabbath School Associatioit. — The Report, written by Br. E. O. 
Brooks, is a very valuable document. In the schools reported to the As- 
sociation there are 6228 scholars; 1188 teachers; 17,140 volumes. The 
aggregate increase during the past year was 1811 scholars, 298 teach- 
ers, and 5108 volumes. This is truly encouraging. We should be glad 
to present the topics discussed in the Report, but our limits forbid, 
and we must be content with giving the following extract : 

*' Much interest has already been manifested. But there are all 

KTound U9 calla that there should be more feeling andmoT«\'a\)Qitm 

jv/bnnce to tbm gnat enterfaue. Are our sdioola ivViat \\ic^ ««|^*— 
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what tkey might be ? Do {Mureiits feel that deep and intense interest 
which they ought ? Do our younc men and our young women come up 
to their work as duty requires ? Do teachers yet enough realize their 
responsibilities, or enough labor to be faithful ? Do even ministers 
enough feel how great a christian instrumentality this is, and what a mis- 
sion for Christ and Truth and Humanity it may be made to accomplish, 
if its true idea is but developed, if its real energies are but directed 
aright ? To all these questions we must answer, No. How much call, 
then, there still is for zeal, devotedness, labor ! An evil world, a world 
of sin, of error, and of wrong, is around us, and as christians we are- 
called so to live and do as that this world shall be done away, and 
Christ's kingdom of Holiness, Love, and Truth be established." — 
pp. 6, 7. * 

The same pamphlet contains the valuable Sermon delivered before 
the Association, by Br. C. H. Fay. The subject of the Sermon is the 
nature of the claims which the rising generation has upon the present » 
The arrangement of the Sermon is good, and its positions are well sus- 
tained. It should be attentively read by all the friends of religion. 

We have room for only a short extract. 

" The interest which teachers cherish in the Sabbath school must 
necessarily exert a direct influence upon the same. This influence 
will be great as well as direct. The young men and ladies of our 
societies must assume the duties of teachers, — not merely because they 
are desired to do so by their pastors, — ^not merely because, bv so doing, 
they will avail themselves of pleasant society, — ^not merely because 
others assume the responsibilities of the station; — but they must assume 
them because they regard it as. a solemn duty, — a duty which they owe 
to God and the rising generation. Teachers must not on^ feel an in- 
terest in the Sabbath school, but they must be qualified to teach,** 



THBBBVsyoi.i:ircE and Rectititde of thk Sttprsme Beihg. 
By Asa Shinn. Baltimore : Book Committee of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Chnrch. 1840. — We have read no work on theology for many 
years, from which we have derived so much pleasure, as the one whose 
title page we have here given. This pleasure was not owing to any very 
new views which the work contains, nor to any superior merit in its 
modes of argument, depth of research, or beauty of style. We do not 
mean by this that Mr. Shinn is not an able writer, a clear reasoner, 
and a profound thinker. He is a man of strong mind, extensive infor- 
mation, and has for a great number of years been justly regarded as 
one of the ablest men of the Methodist church. The pleasure we de- 
rived from the work arose from the fact that it was written by a Meth- 
odist, and that the author had discovered the utter faUacy of many 
views long held sacred by his denomination, and whii^h, if abandon- 
ed, trill Jea.d to a full rejection of the doctrine of endless wo. Mr. 
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imd land, th«v|fh he l«d the Inraelites from Egypt, and through the 
wilderaess. So with Mr. Shinn. Thoogh he may be the honored m- 
Btnmient in the Divine hand of leading thouaande from the bondage of 
error, and through its dark wilderness into the full light of God'a 
most glorious truth, he may not himself ever on earth rejoice in that 
light. But what he has written will be a pillar of a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night to thousands now seeking their way to that rest 
which 18 the blessed portion of the true believer. 

In his views of the Divine character, Mr. S. is singularly clear and 
satisfactory. We have room for only one or two extracts. He sajrs : 

**It may be thought, perhaps, that the Almighty is so great a sovt" 
reign, as to be above all character, and perfectly independent of princi- 
ple; that he has a right to regulate his actions by any motive, and that 
any moral system which he might form would be made right and good^ 
by his act of forming it in his mind. As well might we say, he never 
formed a plan of operations in consequence of his perceiving it to be a 
wise plan, but that his act of forming and pursuing it made it a wise 
one, whatever it might be ! That when he says any thinfir, he does not 
say it because it is true, but because his saying it "will make it true, 
and would have so made its contrary! When God created the 
world in the manner he did, it was because " God saw that it was 
good;" but according to the above supposition, he might have done 
the reverse of what he has done, both in his natural and moral produc- 
tionSy and yet the whole would have been very good ! Whether the 
attributinjz of such sovereignty as this to our Creator would not degrade 
instead of exalting him, let al! intelligent spirits judge. Shall a sove- 
reisn majesty be too great -to be good, or claim a right to trample all 
right beneath his feet ? In regard to the actions of such a sovereign, 
benevolence, justice, and truth could have no opposites; and hence it 
would follow, that the greatest and best of all characters, is that which 
knows no distinction between right and wrong ! It would involve the 
egregious contradiction, that a being can have a right to do wrong, or 
to change the one into the other. If these positions are too absurd to 
be admitted, we appear to be fairly entitled to the conclusion, that 
Ood really has a character, consisting of essential attributes, or princi- 
ples of action; and that it would be impossible for him to act upon op- 
posite principles, without forming for himself an opposite character, 
and consequently a bad one." — pp. 19, 20. 

We must give one more extract on the Divine character. We know 
of no passage more striking or happy in any author who has written on 
Universalism. 

** It is delightful, however, to understand, that in the operation of 
all those mighty attributes, infinite goodness is at the centre. Love 
reigns snpreme, uncontrolled, immutable, immense, and eternal. 
Eternity afibrds the time for its action, and inmiensity the theatre; 
wisdom forms the plan of benevolence, power carries it into effect, 
truth displays it, and justice defends it. In all this there is a harmony 
more perfdct and complete than is even ezhibitod in tVi« «»\«\kfc ^m 
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untroubled moyementB of the stars and suns and planets of the material 
heavens; and as soon will Jupiter fall into the Sun, or the Moon be 
dashed against the Earth, k% justice will contradict mercy, or counteract 
any other perfection of the Universal Ruler. The greatness of God 
should make us modest in our conclusions, and not so immodest as to 
believe He is too great a sovereign to be righteous and benevolent in 
all his actions." — p. 76. 

No part of Mr. Shinn's work has given us more pleasure than 
that in which he treats of the future state. He boldly declares and 
clearly proves that we have no authority for saying there will be no op- 
portunity for those who die wicked to improve their condition. With 
a master's hand he overthrows the whole theory of the limitarians in 
regard to the condition of those who leave this world in sin. No one 
can read sdctions seven, eight, and nine of liis work without admitting 
this. We have no room to present his argmnents on this subject, but 
we must ask the reader's attention to the following, as a specimen of 
the manly manner in which he attacks the idea in question. He asks, 

« But why should all regard to the welfare of the millions of those 
wretched creatures be abandoned for ever ? Has the Deity no right to 
entertain any pther disposition towards them, than that of a fixed pur- 
pose to perpetuate and augment their misery ? If he has a right to en- 
tertain other sentiments towards them, then it would not be wrong for 
him to aim ultimately at their well-being, so far as it could be promoted 
without injury to others. If it would not be wrong for God to do so, 
then it is not a heresy for us to believe he may, at some time or other, 
modify their condition, with a view to an abatement of their misery, so 
far as will consist with the common welfare. Would such a procedure 
be unworthy of our Creator ? Would it tarnish his glory ? Would it 
grieve and ofiend his holy angels ? If at any future period of eternity, 
a benefit could be extenaed to some of God's creatures, without injury 
to any, has not God authority to extend to them that benefit ? If he 
has, who will be ofiended to see him exercise it ? If he has not, in what 
way has his authority been forfeited ? — pp. 250, 261. 

The following synopsis, taken from page 297, will give a very just 
idea of Mr. Shinn's views : 

"The Bible clearly gives us the following essential principles, and it 
does not contradict itself: — 1. That God is love. 2. That with him 

IS NO VARIABLENESS, NEITHER SHADOW OF TURNING. 3. That 
THERE IS NO RESPECT OF PERSONS WITH GoD. 4. That HE HAT- 
ETH NOTHING THAT HE HATH MADE. 6. That HE IS LOVING 
TO EVERY MAN, AND HIS TENDER MERCY IS OVER ALL HIS 

WORKS. 6. That judgment is his strange work, and that he 

DOTH NOT AFFLICT WILLINGLY, NOR GRIEVE THE CHILDREN OF 
MEN. 7. That HE DELIGHTETH IN MERCY, and HAS NO PLEAS- 
17RE IN THE DEATH OF THE WICKED. 8. That HE WILL JUDGE 
THE WORLD IN RIGHTEOUSNESS, and RENDER UNTO EVERY MAN 

ACCORDING TO HIS DEEDS. — ^That somo shall find their condition 
MORS TOLERABLE than othoiB, and that there are lome who shall be 

BEATEN WITH FEW STRIPES." 
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PUNISHMENT AND FORGIVENESS. 

BT BBY. SAMUEL P. SKUTlfEB. 

Punishment and Forgiveness embrace what is called one 
of the knotty points in theology, and are as difficult to be re- 
conciled with each other in the divine government, as justice 
and mercy are in the divine nature. If strict justice were 
the controlling attribute of the divine character, then, it is 
supposed, mercy must be inactive; inasmuch as mercy would 
spare where justice would coihiemn. So if punishment be 
executed according to the fuH measure of guilt, it would, as 
is supposed, preclude the possibility of forgiveness; inasmuch 
as forgiveness implies a release from the consequences which 
guUt has incurred. This has ever been in the church liter- 
ally a "vexed question;" and neither the "carnal reason- 
ing, " nor the spiri<^ual discernment of learned divines has as 
yet been able, w accordance with their respective theories, 
to exhibit a satisfactory solution of it. That Grod, in the ex- 
ercise of justice, will truly and fully "render to every man 
according to his deeds," is a fact too prominent upon the 
pages of Scripture to be explained away or denied. That he 
is also merciful, and ready to pardon " the humble and con- 
trite spirit," is a truth equally apparent. Besides, there are 
numerous scriptures which assert, both of individuals and 
nations, that they are punished to the full extent of their 
guilt, and aho pardoned, freely and fully .^ 

In this seeming incongruity of the divine declarations, the 

* Ex. xxziv, 6, 7. Ps. xdx, 8. Iml. zl, 2. 
VOL. I. — ^NO. III. 6 
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doctrine of vicarious suffering suggested itself as the only 
means of reconciling the language of the Scriptures, and pre* 
senting an appearance of consistency in the action of the 
divine attributes. By the substitution of Christ in place of 
man, and inflicting punishment upon him to the full extent of 
the aggregate demerits of all men, God can now ** be just and 
the jfMtifier o£ him that belie veth;" — ^that is, justice is satisfied 
on the one hand, and mercy Jefl free to act on the other. 
Such is the scheme by which learned divines have vainly 
sought to satisfy themselves and others with the operation of 
their respective attributes of the Supreme Being. 

But is God so hedged about and restricted in his opera- 
tions, as to be forced to the adoption ofn fiction to harmonize 
the action of his attributes ? Human governments may be 
reduced to this necessity; but not the divine. By what is 
termed a "fiction of the law," in monarchical Europe, the 
great seal of state represents the monarch, in the event of 
his mental imbecility. It is substituted for his sign manual, 
which is necessary to give v^idity to law. Still it is a fic- 
tion. But is it any more a fiction than this notion of the sub- 
stitution of Christ in place of man ? Not a whit. It is 
not true in any just tmd proper sense of language, that I am 
punished by the personal sufferings endured by Christ. The 
eonsequ^aces of my conduct do not fall upon me. To assert 
that they do, is as pcJpably untrue as to say that the great 
seal is verily the monarch. Both are alike fictions. God 
needs no such aid to render the action of his attributes con- 
ffraottfl. His government is not based upon these shadowy, 
flimsy quibbles, whiph characterize the contrivances of short- 
sighted and scheming politicians. There is congruity in 
every department; — a wiadom which looks through from the 
beginning to the end; and eyento the renK)test dependencies 
of his administration, an adaptation of part to part, of means 
to the end, which develope themselves with e<|ual beauty and 
simplicity in the moral as in the physical creation. 

The error in the popular mode of reasoning on the subject 
of punishment and forgiveness consists, I apprehend, in two 
&lse suppositions on which the theory is based. 

1 . The first is the supposition that the punishment which 
justice demands is infinite, or endless in duration. Proceed- 
ing upon this supposition a difficulty at once presented itself, 
namely : If all men by transgression deserve endless punish- 
ment, then can God punish any all they deserve and yet par- 
don them ? Evidently on this hypothesis he could not; hence 
the expedient of transferring itMS puniahnnent firom our shoul- 
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ders. to the person of Christ. This idea we have already 
shown to be a fiction, inadmissible in the divine economy. 

S. The second is the supposition that forgiveness means a 
release from the obligation to suffer the punishment whieh 
our guilt merits. 

This idea was suggested by the prerogative usually rested 
in the executive department of governments, of pardoning 
such condemned persons as the circumstances of their guilt, 
or the public good may seem to require. In cases of thm 
nature, there is an arrest of the judgment pronounced 
upon the accused, and by the clemency of the pardon- 
ing power, he is permited to go free of the punishment to 
which he stands condemned. But this is in no wise anah>- 
gous to the pardon or forgiveness extended to us by Deity,. 
God forgives sins. Kings and governors forgive puniskmeni. 
There is this broad distinction, which ought to be kept pe^ 
petually in mind. There is no scripture which asserts, either 
by implication or otherwise, that Christ was exalted to be a 
rrince and a Saviour, that he might give remission of punr 
ishment. Such phraseology is never employed. The lan- 
guage is, — ^remission of sins — forgiveness of sins; — languan 
implying higher authority, greater power than civil msIgM^ 
tretes presume to exercise. 

There is another idea connected with this, which seems to 
be always overlooked, and which shows still more clearly the 
distinction between the pardoning power, as exercised by 
Deity, and as exercised by civil rulers. 

For what purpose is the power to pardon vested in the chief 
magistrate or king ? Is it that offenders may escape punish- 
ment which their crimes merit ? Is it not, on the contrary, 
that the innocent may not suffer punishment which is ui^ 
merited ? It is a matter of great difficulty to determine the 
guih or innocence of an individual under trial; and still more 
difficult to determine the > extent of his guilt, — ^to. know and 
weigh, accurately, cdl the circumstances under which the 
alleged offence was committed, — ^the provocations, the allure- 
ments, the weaknesses of body or of mind, all of which have 
a material bearing upon the degree of his criminality. Be- 
fiides, evidence is always conflicting, and courts and juries 
have no superhuman means of distinguishing the true firom 
the false. Public opinion, too, is oflen brought to bear 
heavily against the accused; and public opinion very fre- 
quently extends its influence both to the jury-box and the 
bench. From all of these, and a thousand other causes, an 
innocent peraaa mmy he condemned to puniaAxm^iOi^ oi: %. 
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railty person may be sentenced to a severer punishment than 
iOie extent of his guilt merits. 

Now the civil magistrate, who holds the pardoning power, 
standing aloof from all the influences which may be brought 
to bear upon judges and jurors, is supposed to be capable of 
considering more dispassionately the nature and circum- 
stances of the case; — ^to look more at the equity of it than 
perhaps the strict letter of the law would allow to those who 
sat upon the trial; and where, in his deliberate judgment, an 
individual has been unjustly condemned, it is his duty to re- 
verse the decision, and either to modify the punishment, or 
to set the accused free. Such is the nature of the pardoning 
power vested in civil rulers; and its exercise, in every instance, 
%8 based upon the presumption that the condemned is adjudged 
to a punishment he does not merit, or to more punishment ^kan 
he merits. 

Now is this in any sense like the pardoning power exer- 
cised by the Supreme Being ? Clearly not. It is from no . 
punishment to which we have been condemned, either justly 
or unjustly, that he releases us. No. The language of the 
Saviour, when he poure^ out the cup, on the eve of his cru- 
cifixion, was, " This is my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for the remission of sins." And such is the 
uniform language of the Christian revelation. 

If I have made it apparent that punishment and forgive- 
ness cannot, on the common hypothesis, be reconciled with 
each other, nor with the Scriptures, we may now be prepared 
to enter on the proper explanation of the subject. 

First. I assume, as a position not to be disputed, the fact 
so uniformly declared in the Scriptures, that "every man 
shall be rewarded according to his deeds," — that "every 
transgression shall receive a just recompense of reward," — 
that, " though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go un- 
punished." This fact I consider undeniable. It has no 
contingences, — no conditions. Neither cunning, nor hypoc- 
risy, nor sorrow, nor penitence can avail any thing for the 
past. For the fbture, sorrow, penitence, faith, hope, may do 
much, — may do everything, indeed; but for the past, noth- 
ing. God will by no means olear the guilty. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. 

Admitting the unconditional truth of these assertions, what 
must be the character of the punishment, that it may be fully 
executed, and yet be consistent with forgiveness to the peni- 
tent ? Evidently not endless; for that would exclude the 
po&sibilHx of forgiveneBB, It must, then, of necessity, be 
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lin^d, and must attend upon thn conuni90ion of ain aa aa 
inseparable conaequence. That ia, sin and punishment muit 
be <»onneGted as cause and effect ; the one following the 
other as inevitably as pain follows the wounding of the tieaki 
or as drunkenness follows the excessive use of alcohol. 

Every person,-*-at least every person of mature age^-^ 
knows from his own experience and firom daily observation, 
that though all our faculties and propensities were given for 
benev<^nt purposes, — to be sources of happiness, yet that 
an abuse of them produces invariably opposite results. The 
eye, for instance, opens to the mind innumerable objects of 
pure and exquisite delight; but if this organ be constantjr 
employed in beholding low, coarse, and sensual objects, it 
is prostituted to a use that, so far from ministering pure 
delight to the mind, pollutes and brutalizes it. So of the 
taste, which is a source of true and healthful enjoyment; but 
when given up to gluttony and intemperance, it becomes 
merely a medium of beastly indulgence. The faculty of 
speech, which, of all faculties, perhaps, contributes most to 
the higher pleasures of existence, is oftentimes, in its abuse, 
productive of many of our greatest miseries. And so with 
thought, imagination; and so also with the affections and 
passions, and all our powers, mental, moral, and physicaL 
Rightly controlled and directed, there is no one of them that 
may not minister to our happiness; unworthily employed, 
there is no one of them that may not sink us in shame aad 
ruin. 

Now no one will question that these different effects which 
attend upon us, as we worthily or unworthily employ our 
powers, are the result of an established and umversal law of 
our nature, — a law ordained by God; and that the design in 
causing these separate effects to attend upon our conduct, is, 
on the one hand, to incite us to a right use of our powers; 
and on the other, to guard against their continued abuse. 
The proper use o^* these powers is what I Wfiderstand by virtue. 
The eibuse of them is what I understand by vice. By the plea- 
sures which attend upon the former, I understand the rewards 
of virtue. By the miseries consequent upon the latter, I uii- 
derstand ti^e punishmefU of sin. Now these being, respec- 
tively, the invariable results of our conduct ; and being, more- 
over, resuhs which follow from the established laws of God, 
-i-are they not just as much divine rewards and divine pua- 
ishments, as if they resulted from his special agency, instead 
f>£ his general laws ? They are, clearly so. The plant that 
buds and blossoms in the ordinary course (tf vejj^i^a^QW^V&u^ 
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less dependent <m the divine agency than Aaron's rod, which 
budded and blogsomed in an hour. Such, then, is the nature 
of punishment,— conjoined inseparably with the transgres- 
sion. 

How much better would it be for society, — how much 
greater and more healthful would be the influence of Chris- 
tianity, if this view of rewards and punishments could be gen- 
erally exhibited in the pulpit, instead of putting off the con- 
Bequences of our conduct to the dim and far-off future ; and 
then clothe them with such improbabilities as to make the 
denunciations of Christianity against sin inefficient and in- 
operative with most minds. The great and sole aim of the 
Christian pulpit should be to produce in man an abhorrence 
of vice and a love of virtue; and this it can never accom- 
plish until it dwells with more energy upon the immediate 
consequences of our conduct. 

" This teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heaven pursue." 

Second. If the reasoning under the foregoing division be 
correct, and all our pleasures spring from the proper employ- 
ment of our faculties, and all our punishments from an abuse 
of them, then that man or that religion which releases us 
from the dominion of vice, and explains the proper direction 
and employment of our powers, is the true man, — ^the true 
religion. Such is Christ; such is Christianity. 

At the coming of Christ, though a period of comparative 
intelle<^tual vigor, the world presented a mournful picture of 
ignorance of the real relations of life; — a picture of deep and 
general moral debasement, — of idolatry and bigotry, of fanat- 
icism and hypocrisy, of insolence, and oppression, and pov- 
erty, and suffering. This mass of corruption he attempted 
to renovate. Into society such as this he attempted to 
breathe new life. How ? Thus : By directing the religious 
affections of the people to the proper object of worship ; — by 
revealing to men their own natures, and explaining the true 
relations and duties of life; — ^by pointing out the advantages 
of virtue and the inevitable consequences of every form of 
vice; so awakening a higher appreciation of what is just and 
right; — ^by placing before men hopes of a spiritual, incorrup- 
tible immortality, m place of the dreamy, sensual heaven in 
which the lower sentiments alone found solace. And so he 
created in the bosom of society a new moral sense of the 
true, — the true in worship, — ^in social life, — in morals, — in 
Aope. Society assumed a new aspect. Idolatry began to 
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disappear; the bigot to relax his frown; the inequalities of 
rank and condition to be removed; the rich and the poor to 
meet together on an equal footing, and order, good will, and 
happiness to prevail. Thus was realized the truth of the 
Scripture, that God haying raised up his son Jesus Christ, 
sent him to bless men, by turning them away from their iniqui' 
ties. This was forgiveness of sin. 

The same principles constitute the elements of happiness 
now that did then; and are adapted to all time,«— to all peri- 
ods of human advancement. He who at this day obtains, by 
the study of Christianity, more just conceptions of God; 
clearer conceptions of his social relations and moral duties; 
stronger convictions of the importance of virtue and of the 
pernicious tendency of vice, and higher and purer hopes of 
heaven, — experiences, in his own person, the saving power 
of the Christian faith. Released from the dominion of sin, 
he finds his true happiness in the just and proper exercise of 
his powers, — ^in ''thinking right and acting well." So he 
servesr God; and so he is forgiven of God. This, too, is 
forgiveness of sin. 

By forgiveness of sin, then, in the Scripture use of the 
phrase, we are to understand the removal of sins, through a 
knowledge of Christianity and active faith in its principles. 
This corresponds precisely with the signification of the 
word uniformly translated by the terms forgiveness and re- 
mission, which is set down in the lexicons to be, ''to let go; 
to dismiss; to send away." Whoever abandons his vices, 
or is turned away from his iniquities, by faith in Christ, has 
forgiveness or remission of sins. This view of the subject re- 
moves entirely the incongruity which has so long rendered the 
question of punishment and forgiveness one of unending per- 
plexity. It accords with the language of Scripture, and with 
the attributes of Deity. So long as men sin, punishment fol- 
lows as an inseparable effect. An abandonment of sin is its 
forgiveness. Thus can God be just in punishing every man 
according to his deeds, and yet merciful in granting salveu- 
tion by the remission of sins. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 
KUICBBB TWOi 

BY BSTt OTIS A. SKIIfMBB^ 

In this article I shall ask the reader's attention to the in* 
Buence of Christian women on the intellectual character. 

Bonaparte, a man of rare discernment, once said te 
Madame Campan, '^ The old systems of education are worth 
nothing; what is wanting for the proper training of young 
persons in France ?" Her reply was given in a single word, 
^^Mothen ; and it was as true as hrief. The answer pleased 
the emperor, and he revolyed it much in his mind. ''Be- 
hold, then,** said he, ** an entire system of education; you 
must make mothers that know how to train their children.*' 

I most fully and'cordially subscribe to this sentimeiit; and 
I believe if the influence of mothers was what it should be; 
if they were as well educated as their station requires, before 
the close of another age we should see an important chanse 
in the intellectual advancement of man. In these remarks 
I wish not to be understood as speaking disparagingly of 
schools or colleges. The efforts of a mother neither supep- 
J9ede the necessity of these, nor lessen their value. But no 
advantage enjoyed in a school or college can supersede the 
necessity of maternal efforts. A mother can do more to give 
a right direction to the opening mind of her son than all 
other persons can do. Nature has formed her especially for 
this office. I do not mean that she has an intellect superior 
to man, though I would be the last to speak disparagingly of 
this. For histoiy proves, abundantly proves, that in every 
responsible or critical station she has filled, she has mani- 
fested a sagacity and firmness which are by no means the 
properties of inferior minds. Give her the training which 
man has; let her be abroad in the world, amid its excitements, 
its conflicts, and its incentives to action; let its great occa- 
sions, its magnificent plans and its stirring controversies, be 
as intimately connected with her as they are with man, and who 
would say they would not serve to render her mind as distin- 
guished for strength as it is now for its quick perceptions, 
fine fancy, and beautiful imagery ? A change as great as 
this is produced in woman's physical nature, in those coun- 
^n'ea where she labors in the field. Instead of the fair hand 



and Bjlph-like form which the delicate daughter of the city 
has, she has the rough, coarse, and hardy appearance of the 
man who handles the spade, or swings the sledge. 

I do not wish, however, to sit in judgment on the question, 
whether woman is equal in intellect to man, since it is not to 
intellectual superiority that she is indebted for her influence 
in guiding the unfolding powers; and if man can claim supe- 
riority in strength of mind, woman can claim it in brilliancy, 
sensibility, and tenderness. Through these she gains her 
power, and secures her hold upon the affections, and guides 
as she desires the steps of her generous and devoted son. 
Thus the mother has power to make her son bend all his en- 
ergies to intellectual advancement; to lead him up the hill of 
science, and enable him to survey the world from its very 
summit. 

If any doubt this maternal influence, look at the intelligent 
Christian mother, aiding her children in their studies, and 
laboring to wake up a love for knowledge. Her control 
over them is entire ; she moulds them to suit her wishes ; for 
as the affections are much earlier developed than the intel- 
lectual powers, the mother, by her love and gentleness, sways 
and governs without opposition. How vast, then, is her in- 
fluence in forming the '* character of the young, and training 
up each rising generation as it comes forward and assumes 
the control of the destinies of the world." 

WomeuA has been heard to complain that her sphere of ac- 
tion was limited; that by her physical powers and the preju- 
dices of the world, she is cut off from the opportunity of 
going out into the stirring scenes of life, and exerting her 
uifluence over its affairs. But she should remember that 
she presides at the fountain head of power; that the part 
acted by men on the stage of life, is the one for which she 
has prepared them at home ; that she forms the mind which 
makes the nation and decides the fortunes of the world. 

But it is not only over us, in the forming period of life, 
that woman exerts her influence in unfolding and perfecting 
the human mind. We feel it in every period of our existence. 
The young men who fill our colleges and academies, are 
prompted to persevering application by this influence. Every 
author and professional man in the world, owes much of his 
improvement and ambition to the same power. In all our 
exertions for the establishment of schools and colleges, and 
the spread of general intelligence, this, to a great degree, is 
the moving spring of action. 
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With natnre's holiest feelings; one sweet spot* 
And calls it home. If there is sorrow there. 
It runs through many bosoms; and a smile 
Lights up in eyes around a kindred smile, 
And if disease intrudes, the sofierer finds 
Rest on the breast beloved.*' 

These holy endearments of home, give a correspoDding 
value to liberty, aU good institutions, and everything which 
tends to protect the sacredness and guard the interests of 
that place, endeared to all hearts. 

Thus is woman's influence felt. It £oes out from home into 
all the departments of this busy world, and aids in giving 
character, stability and worth to national institutions. How 
much does this country owe to this influence ! How has it 
prompted the fathers and the sons to brave danger, to endure 
fatigue, to forget ease, to suffer scorn, to expend their for- 
tunes, and give themselves to unceasing toil, that they might 
secure to themselves freedom, give efficiency to wise and per- 
fect laws, establish useful institutions, and give prosperity to 
whatever will advance the interests of our nation r Who will 
say, how much this influence served to nerve the hearts of 
our revolutionary fathers and lifl up their souls above all 
fear of danger, in the struggle for liberty and independance. 
The mothers, wives, sisters and daughters at home, whose 
interests were identified with the triumph of liberty, and in 
whose society such unmingled happiness could be enjoyed, 
were an impelling power, which would not allow them to re- 
turn back, and which forced them forward with an almost 
irresistible energy. We all feel the same impulsive power. 
It sustains the laborer in his daily toil, the mariner in his 
lonely watchings and fearful perils, the professional man in 
his trials, and the ruler in all his arduous and responsible 
duties. 

But this is not the only influence exerted by woman upon 
the national character. Her counsel in the day of trial ; her 
warnings in times of danger ; her encouragements in seasons 
of dar£iess and doubt, have been of the most important 
service to our country. Turn back to the days of the revo- 
lution, and what do you there behold ? Who do you find en- 
gaged in the cause of equal rights and true freedom ? All 
are ready to answer. Not only have men, with strong nerves, 
marching and countermarching, erecting forts, constructing 
roads and fighting battles ; but brave women, whom no dan- 
gers could appall, no difficulties discourage, and no money 
or honor bribe. Their language was — go forth for freedom 
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ftSV. F. W. p. GREENWOOD ON ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 

[In our fint number we gave a brief notice of a volume of 8ermoM 
horn Ibe pen of Rev. Mr< Greenwood, of King's Chapel, bk this mif. 
This volume was his last legacy to the Christian world. He diedy 
(August 2d,) as he had lived, universally .beloved, and strong in the 
faith he had preached. He was a great and good man. 

The following excellent article against the eternity of punishment, 
was published by him many years ago. We hope it will be careftilly 
perused.] 

The doctrine of eternid punUhmerU teaches that by far the 
greatest part of mankind enter, afler death, into a state a( 
torment as horrible as the omnipotence of an angry God can 
inflict, as unintermitted as the flow of time, and as lasting ad 
eternity. This doctrine becomes, if possible, more revolting 
when connected with the doctrines of natural depravity and 
election, which assert that all men are liable to everlasting 
punishment on account of the sin of Adam, and that only a 
few who were elected before the foundations of the world, 
are to be delivered from this curse of their nature, by con- 
version or regeneration, without any regard to what they 
may have done or omitted to do. But it is not necessary to 
give the Calvinistic view of the doctrine. In its simplest 
form it is shocking enough; for in its simplest form it sup- 
poses that there are human beings, who, within the rounda 
of a few earthly years, can commit sin enough to render 
themselves worthy of ceaseless torment through the countless 
ages of eternity; and that no remorse, no repentance, no 
desire to return to God and goodness, will ever entitle them 
to the least remission or suspension of this inconceivable wo, 
nor to the slightest hope that it will ever be mitigated or 
come to an end. 

The few arguments which I have to offer against the doc- 
trine, are to my mind conclusive. They are drawn from the 
character of God, and from the true design and end of pun- 
ishment. 

We all believe that God is perfectly good, and perfectly 
wise, and infinitely powerful. Such ideas of the Deity do in 
themselves contradict the notion of endless misery; and I 
cannot see how any person can hold them all consistently 
with each other. If God is perfectly good, if he is the very 
essence of benevolence and goodness, he must have designed 
the happiness of aU his intelligent creatures, — ^hfi ia\>x^ \:an^ 



t to Make enetcace on Ae whole a liii ■■■ij, to afl en 
whom he has beacofired k. If he is perlectiT wise, he most 
have adoftcd the beK nelhod fer flecnriaf svch a resnk. If 
he i§ infiaitelT powerfiiL he mast be able to fvard a^aiast 
ererj circaawramre which Dnght defeat hia parpoaes, aod he 
aaac fiaallT and inevitablj aeeompbeh then. These dedae- 
tioiH appear to me to be drawn directh from the imiiocflUoBed 
premtses, and to be as sure and sablime au the hohr attn- 
butea which tumiah them. How can a Being who ia good- 
■eaa itself, fimn a c r e at ure who shall be even liable to eTer- 
lascing wretchedness, and curse it with a life, which, with the 
exception of a mere point or two of time on this earth, maj 
be to it an agonizing and intolerable borthen forever ? It is 
■npossible. And if he intends the happiness of everr crear 
tore, and jet that happiness is not at bust effected, he amst be 
deficient in wisdom and power: deficient in wisdom to plan 
tfie means, and in power to prodace the end. Shoidd it be 
•deed, wfaj there is anr pain or soffi^ring whatever in the 
world; wfaj aU men are not formed to be ahrajs and endrelj 
happT without anj hability to sin or miserr: the answer is, 
that the scheme of Providence is eridentlr progressiTe, and 
we are bound to believe it the best which could have been 
adopted; that we see pain followed in manv instances bv the 
most beneficial consequences, and ^oold conclude that under 
the administration of Omniscience this wiU be its final and 
invariable resah; and that so long as there is a great and 
ever-increasing preponderance of happiness in the existence 
of everr individual, the gift of existence must be to every 
one an inestimable blessing. Should it be said, on the other 
hand, that the verr principle that a certain proportion of evil 
is conducive to the greatest degree of happiness, maj de- 
mand the eternal misery of some in order to secure the 
greatest general good, — it is answered, that it b impossible 
to conceive how the infinite misery of the majority is to bring 
about the greatest sum of felicity; and fiirther, that if the 
sjstem of providence does not tend to the ultimate good of 
an, it is not a perfect or a mercitul system; and if there is a 
single person whose existence is on the whole miserable, the 
Creator is to that person a partial and malignant being; for, 
what is it to him that the rest of creation are happy so long 
as he can never share their happiness. Happiness cannot 
be of this transferable nature. That God may be infinitely 
good, he must be good to every creature whom he has made; 
and he cannot be good to everj creature if he even places 
Aoe of them in danger of everlastin|^ misery. From the ac- 
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knowledged attributes of God, therefore, I draw the conclu- 
sion that the doctrine of everlasting punishment must be false. 

We may arrive at the same conclusion by considering the 
true nature and design of punishment. Punishment is the 
infliction of pain, with the intention of producing reformation. 
If it be not conducted with this intention, it is revenge. We 
say, then, that no other punishment can be employed by the 
all-merciful God, than corrective punishment. Like the 
figure of Janus, it must have two faces; and while one of 
them looks back on the offence, the other must look forward 
to the reformation of the offender. A purely merciful being 
cannot make use of punishment which is merely vindictive. 
By inflicting pain on account of the commission of evil, he 
must intend to correct the cause of that evil. If, with the 
intention of correcting, he does not at last correct it, he man- 
ifestly wants the power of effecting his end, and is no longer 
omnipotent. And as evil is corrected, the subject of the cor- 
rection must become virtuous, and consequently happy ; for, 
to say that the cause is removed which produced misery and 
called for correction, and yet that the misery will remain, is 
an absurd contradiction; it is to say that the individual has 
returned to virtue without experiencing its necessary and 
constant influences and effects. In short, the very idea of 
corrective punishment contradicts the supposition of its 
eternity : and corrective punishment alone is consistent with 
perfect wisdom and goodness. 

I know that it is common to say, that outraged justice de- 
mands the infliction of punishment without regard to correc- 
tion. It is an abuse of the word. Justice demands nothing 
which is inconsistent with goodness. What, indeed, is the 
justice of the Supreme Being, if it be not the designs of his 
infinite goodness directed by his infinite wisdom, and accom- 
plished by his infinite power ? 
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"Beware of false prophets." Was there ever a time 
when this admonition was more necessary than at the pres^ 
ent ? In this country we claim to be an enlightened people; 
hut does not the succeaa which attends the p TOc\^\£n.\A!C)tL oil 
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every absurd and ridiculouB theory, bearing the name of 
religion, mock our pretensions, and put reason to the blush ? 
Look at Mormonism, which, so far as its pretensions to a 
difine origin is concerned, is the greatest absurdity, (if we 
except Milleriflm,) that ever engaged the human mind, and 
still it boasts of its hundred thousand votaries. If this simple 
fact does not teach us humility, — ^to speak with caution about 
our religious attainments as a people, our vain boasting 
would be heard, if the banner of Mahomet was unfurled from 
our capitol, and one half the nation should bow assent to the 
Koran. It may be said, that *' the deluded followers of 
Smith and Rigdon are composed of the refitse of the country.*' 
Qrant it. But even this portion, from their intercourse with 
society, should be taught to beware of false prophets, aad 
guarded against their vile impositions. 

If an individual, whatever may be his pretensions, come to 
us with a theory that is calculated to diminish our happiness, 
— to weaken our confidence in God^ — to throw doubt and 
Igloom around the final destiny of man, — to make us miserabUy 
we are perfectly safe in rejecting his testimony. He is a 
false prophet, — a corrupt tree, bearing no good fi*uit, — a 
Ihont, yielding no grapes, — a thistle from which no figs can 
be gathered. 

Adopting this criterion, furnished by our Lord, with what 
suspicion i&ould we look upon those doctrines which have 
so long obscured the excellency of the gospel of Christ, — 
doctrines tiu^ envelope the loveliness of the divine character 
in the dark and repulsive habiliments of cruelty, — ^that crip- 
ple the soaring pinions of hope and foster despair in the 
human breast ? With what energy should we repel their 
blighting and peace-destroying influence, and cling to the 
spirit of truth which is the comforter ? 

There are those who declare that God will cast off for- 
ever. And if this sentiment be true, it will fill its believers 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. It will comfort them 
under all the vicissitudes of life, — it will rob death of its ter- 
rors and the grave of its gloom. But are these the peace- 
able fruits of the doctrine alluded to ? Alas, no ! When the 
destroyer lays his cold hand upon the object of affection, and 
robs the cheek of its hue and the eye of its lustre, — when 
he extinguishes the vital spark that once animated the mortal 
firame, and we are called to follow the cold and stiffened 
corse to the silent tomb, what- are our feelings there, if we 
for a moment indulge the painful apprehension that the de- 
parted has eaXered ujma a scene of uu0ery which will nevex 
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end ? We in a moment forget the anguish that naturaOy 
flows from the sundering of the ties of affection, — the thougU 
of their interminable wo shoots like a flash of lightning 
through the fevered brain, — the dark shadows of life-^lastiii|r 
despair gather with fearful violence over the bruised imd 
bleeding spirits, and until hope again triumphs over the be- 
wildering conviction, — sheds her own inextinguishable efliil- 
genoe over time, death, and eternity, we feel that we are 
wkhout God, without comfort, and without one lingering de- 
sire for a perpetuity of our wretched existence. May we 
not, then, safely pronounce the promulgators . of ceaseless 
misery false prophets P 

There are other prophets in the world, — ^whether true or 
folse their fruits shall determine, — ^who loudly predict the 
speedy overthrow of the gospel, and the arrival of^that period 
when the enlightened mind shall refuse assent to all religion, 
save the religion of nature, — shall triumph over the preju- 
dices of Christians, and look unappalled and undismayed on 
the complete and perfect wreck of those hopes which now 
sustain the soul in affliction, and arm it with fortitude to meet 
the king of terrors. And these self-styled philosophers, — 
these self-inspired prophets call upon Christians to give heed 
to their senseless predictions ; to suppress the hope which is 
as an anchor to the soul, both sure and steadfast, entering 
into that within the veil, and without chart, compass, anchor, 
or port in prospect, to embark with them on the troubled 
waters of universal skepticism ! If the spirit of truth is the 
comforter, their system, if it be true, is of all others the most 
consoling to the human heart. But I would seriously in- 
quire if there is any comfort to be derived from their views t 
Is there not perpetual darkness brooding over their minds, — 
a darkness compared with which the worst form of Christian 
faith is sunshine and glory ? Infidelity boasts of its freedom 
from the shackles of superstition, but to our apprehension it 
is the very perfection of superstition ! It destroys those fac- 
ulties of the mind, which credulity only misleads, — it anni- 
hilates energies which the latter only impairs. 

And what are the consolations of this destroying angel ? 

'* Ah me ! the laurel wreath which murder rears, 
Death nursed and watered with the widow's tears, 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dead 
As waves the nightHBhade round the skeptic's head." 

Beware, then, of false prophets, who come to you in sheep's 
clothing, — arrayed in their vain philosophy, senseless as it is 
cheerless, — absurd as it is false, for inwardly tViey a.tft t%N^u- 
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ing wolves. They would rob man of bis highest interests, of 
bis confidence in God, and of conununion wi£ the holy spirit of 
bis Son. They would blot out some of the noblest faculties 
of the human soul, extinguish the bright beaming star of im- 
mortality and annihilate the hope, which ** springs eternal in 
the human breast, " — ^the hope of an *' inheritance, incorrupti- 
ble, undefiied, and that fadeth not away." 

Before dismissing this subject, we would remark that there 
are others, who, with all God's holy prophets, speak confi- 
dently of the restitution of all things, — of that period when, 
the last enemy destroyed and a world reconciled, Jesus shall 
deliver up his kingdom to God the Father, ** thai God mat^ 
be all in all." Are these sentiments productive of peace and 
joy ? Do they reconcile us to all the allotments of Provi- 
dence, and teach us submission and subserviency to the 
divine will ? Do they light up the pathway to the tomb, dis- 
pel the shadows that hover around the vale of death, and 
pour the light of a glorious immortality upon the mental 
vision ? If the soul perceives the love of God evinced in all 
the dispensations of his hand, — if from seeming evils, it per- 
ceives him 

** Still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still 
In infinite progression," 

it must constantly breathe forth the Christ-like prayer, '^ Not 
my will, but thine, O Father, be done." In sickness, as in 
health, this will be the language of the heart. Looking be- 
yond the sphere of sorrow and of pain to that clime where 
immortal vigor reigns, we can hear up under the wasting in- 
fluence of disease, and rejoice even in tribulation. In the 
chamber of death, or at the grave of a departed friend, the 
bleeding heart finds a solace, in looking forward to a re- 
union, consummated in the kingdom of glory, where partings 
are no more, — where, enjoying an equality with angels, and 
transformed into the image of his Son, we shall reap the ful- 
ness of joy, in the presence of our God. Nor shall we be 
dismayed when the gathering shades of death begin to cast 
their appalling gloom around our pathway. Knowing that 
the power exerted in efl^ecting our resurrection will ulti- 
mately destroy the Destroyer, and deliver the whole crea- 
tion from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious 
liberty and endless life of the children of God, we can 
calmly resign ourselves into his cold embrace, — bid him 
strike the blow which shall separate us Itrom earth and thus 



hMt&n our airival home,^— 4o tlie gates of that city vAnm 
ranker and builder is Grod. In this doctrine we find a balm 
for every wound, a cordial for every fear. It presents the 
strongest inducements to love God, to obey his requirementSi 
to worship him in spirit and in truth, to trust in his grace, 
and to rejoice in his salvation. In prosperity, it induces 
humility; in adversity, resignation; in death, fortitude and 
triumph. 

Are we safe in acknowledging our preference for those 
servants of Christ, who, with the angel of old, proclaim good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. Isthm 
firait of their system of doctrine ** love, joy, peace, long- 
BUlSering, gentleness, goodness, &ith, meetoiess, temper^ 
ance ?" By presenthig to the mind the infinite grace and 
goodness of God, does it lead to an unfeigned repentance of 
sin ? Most assuredly it does. Besides, it not only leads the 
guilty soul to the foot of the cross, and prompts the humble 
prayer, **God, be merciful to me a sinner,'* but it fosters, 
invigorates, and sanctifies all its hiffher endowments. It 
renders it a meet dwelling for the holy spirit of our Gt)d, — 
warms it with pure and exalted devotion, and continually sup- 
plies it with the bread of everlasting life. 



THE MISSION OF ADVERSITY. 

^ He breaketh me \i^th breach upon breach.''-«JoB. 



ST RBY. J. C. WALDO. 



How strange a contradiction is man ! Feeble, powerful, 
yam, glorious, fearful in wonder, and yet fearfully frail ! At 
once the monarch of this lower world, exercising dominion 
over all that creep, and swim, and fly, and walk, and still the 
mere creature of circumstances, and in his best earthly estate 
but as the grass and the^ti^er of the grass ! 

Well, be it so. In view of the seeming discrepancies 'in 
the lot of mortals here, and the amazing skill and benevo- 
lence displayed in their physical and mental organizations, 
we may truly consent to their being so; because the wisdom, 
benevolence, and skill, in these last, are our vouchers, that 
what hath a contrary appearance in the jint is equally wise, 
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skilful, abd benevolent, though not so perceptible at the bk)« 
ment by the present yision. The cold and frost in the lattei 
spring-time, which cause the heart of the husbandman to 
fail, fearing that the promise o£ harvest, as well as seed-time^ 
may not be verified, are often blessings disguised, sent on a 
mission of benevolent works, to impart to the luxuriant and 
tender plants solidity and strength^ which they could by no 
other means acquire, and without which they would be poorly 
prepared -to withstand the rude buffetings of storms and 
tempestuous elements, and to bear up, unbending, the abun^ 
dance of the ripened grain in the golden autumn. 

Who, of all the sons of men, have proved 'the most valiant 
and serviceable to humanity, in those conflicts through which 
she hath struggled up the steep and rugged path of improve- 
ment ? Those whose lives have ever been regaled by the 
elear sunshine and balmy dews of a constantly propitious 
fiiture ? Nay, — but rather such as have found their lot 
amidst the sunshine and the storm, — upon whose souls the 
darkling tempest has lowered, and the stern waves of adver- 
sity have broken, ^^ breach upon breach,^ ^ The pampered 
lap of luxury has given birth to little enterprize, — little real 
talent, — little sterling genius, — ^little true greatness and good- 
ness, — and less morality and virtue, lliese are quarried 
from the granite rock, by the thunder's power, — hewn from 
the flinty crags by the lightning's blasts, — the conflicting 
find rending elements, — the war of the passions, — and the 
hard grindings of the barbed features of life. 

The kingdom of heaven is won through great tribulation. 
So is every other kkigdom worth possessing. Our dearest 
treasures are dearest bought; and they are mostly dear 6c- 
catise they are dearly bought. ** Breach upon breach^* God's 
servants are broken into the path of high, honorable, and 
glorious duty. Were they called to this high and responsi- 
ble service without these qualifications, poorly, we opine, 
would they endure the burthen and heat of the day, and 
poorly report themselves at eventide. Know, tlien, that 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, — whom the Lord 
would exalt he humbleth, — whom the Lord would raise to 
stations of pre-eminent usefulness and patient performance of 
glorious service, in the wide fields of human improvement, 
he first graduates at the school that proves men'? souls, — 
Adversity. 

It was not an idle, fortuitous chance that the Son of God, 
our gl*eat exemplar and glorious Saviour, was a man of sor^ 
rows. The everlasting principles of our salvation were 
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Wrooglit in faim b^ the stern hand of adrerahj. The ten** 
poral salvation which we as a nation enjoy was wrought out 
&[ our fathers by the triune trials,— K)ppre86ion, wrong, and 
sufiering. The benefits bestowed upon the world by her 

S-eatest benefactors, whether from the field of mortsd con- 
ct, the cabinet, the pulpit, the workshop, or from whatever 
department of the vast warehouse of human progress, wer« 
HOC found in the cradle of unambitious ease, — were not pluck* 
ed on beds of indolent indulgence, nor on the banks of placid 
streams, ornamented with flowers; nay, but on the waves of 
turbulent and contending oceans, the beetling crags, the rug^ 
ged steeps, the mountain passes, the deep ravines, the 
gloomy morasses, and the pathless wildernesses of this disci^ 
pline and trial life. 

It were false eulogium to say, he hath conquered, that had 
neyer personally struggled in an engagement, — that he had 
overcome who had never known a conflict, or felt oppression, 
•^-that he had been saved by a patient endurance to the end, 
who had floated down the current, rather than wrought his 
way to life and glory against the commingling tides of ad* 
verse human affairs. Victory cannot exist where no battle 
has been fought. Triumph were absurd, if no scenes of trial 
and affliction had been endured and passed. 

The disciple of Jesus should be as emulous of his sufferings 
for righteousness' sake, as is the veteran soldier of his 
woun&, broken sabres, and battle-scars. These are the inr 
signia of his calling ,^the vouchers of his loyalty and brav- 
ery, — the earnest of his sceptre and his crown. In a com- 
pany of surviving heroes of the Revolution, where the recital 
of deeds of noble daring, peril, and escape lead on the thril- 
ling converse, he would be most strangely out of place and 
embarrassed who had no trophy to exhibit, — no bayonet-scar, 
no bullet-sign, or tale of dauntless bravery to show or re^ 
hearse. He could not contribute his quota of the entertain- 
ment, nor participate fully, in either the interests or honors 
of the occasion. Know, then, could we arrive at the king- 
dom of heaven through any other than the appointed way,— 
tribulation, we should appear without regalia, — without the 
wedding garment, — without the heraldry of the order. If we 
bore not the scars gathered on the trial-battle-fields of mortal 
sufiering, .we could not hail the blessed company as brethren, 
nor lay claim to their rewards and glory. I fear me, their 
captain might say to us, " Depart, I know you not." But, 
thanks for a better hope, for an apostle assures us that of 



isoch chastisements as maketh us sons, and give a passport 
to that kingdom, " all are partakers.*^ 

It was once decided to the acceptance of the Son of God, 
that he would love most to whom most had been forgiven. 
So may we decide that they will be happiest who have en- 
dured most. And is it not a philosophical decision ? We 
enjoy by contrast. They, then, whose condition in the king* 
dom shall form the strongest contrast with their condition 
here, will be most sensible of their salvation, and raise the 
Bong of thanksgiving the most cheerfully and triumphantly. 
Gould we rise to that life which shall know nought of the 
Borrows of this, without having experienced the conflicts and 
trials of mortality, should we realize its blessedness, suitably 
appreciate and be properly thankful for it ? Nay, these are 
the golden harvests, the precious rewards, the ^'eternal 
weight of glory," arising from our experience,— dear-bought, 
indeed, but doubly dear and precious on that account. 
These are the sheaves, the products of those seeds we sowed 
in tears. These are the advantages which nought eke but 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge could yield. These con- 
stitute that blissful Canaan, which can only be gained by a 
passage through the wilderness, and over the dark waters oif 
Jordan. 

When that fond and anxious mother besought her com- 
passionate Master, in behalf of her two sons, that they might 
iill the first two seats in his kingdom, he answered, '*Ye 
know not what ye ask. Can ye drink of the cup that I drink 
of, and be baptized with the baptism that! am baptized with?" 
They answered, **We are able." He replied, " Ye shall 
indeed drink of the cup that I drink of, and be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with." Here Jesus implies 
that their stations in his kingdom would be nearest his own, 
whose sufferings for that kingdom's sake were next :to his. 
The cup and baptism of Jesus ! — the cup of sorrows and 
the baptism of tribulation ! "Know ye not," says Paul, 
"that as many of us as were baptized unto Jesus Christ were 
baptized into his death ?" Hence he exclaims, " I die daily." 
"For thy sake we are killed all the day long." We are 
" made perfect through suHferings." 

The disciples did drink of their Master's cup, and were 
baptized with kindred sufferings. They were '^broken** into 
that arduous service of truth, righteousness, and humanity, 
"breach upon hreach,^^ patiently enduring till death the full 
measure of this world's wrongs. But with every "breach" 
they acquired fresh energy, firmness of purpose, nerve of 
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80ul, and renewal of strength to fight the good fight of faith, 
daj by daj. This same faithful soldier avers, that the true 
disciple not only drinks from the cud of his Lord, and is bap- 
tized with his baptism, but is crucified with him also. It is 
verily so. The faithful soldier of the cross can show in his 
hands and his feet the prints of the nails, and in his side the 
scar of the spear, that mangled the body of his victorious 
chief! These will be the seals of his acceptance, and the 
titles to his heirship with Christ, to immortal triumph and 
glory. ** Where is boasting, then ?" Answer, — Itts here^ 
in the cross of Christ. WeU did the apostle say, ** We ghry 
m tribulations also,'* 

We are presumptuous in the expectance of sharing the 
Saviour's crown, if we have not virrought with him for 
humanity, bearing, as good soldiers, the heat of the day of 
conflict, — if our souls have not travailed with his in the vale 
of tears for the deliverance of the world from sin. He is 
honored of God, who is invited to drink from this cup with 
lu8 blessed Son, and is baptized with his baptism of suffer- 
ingB for truth's and virtue's sake. And we do drink from 
that honored cup, and are baptized with that sanctifying bap- 
tism, whenever the afiUctions of our heavenly Father's love 
are laid upon us. 

Happy is he who can say of the righteous Judge of all, 
*' He oreakethmevfith breach upon breach,'' for the sake of his 
Son who died for us, '* for great is his reward in the king- 
dom of heaven;" and truly hath such an one realized that 
the merciful God *' wounds to heal, and kills to make alive.'* 
And how hath the Father dealt with such of his children ? 
He hath but placed to their lips the cup of their divine Lord 
and Master, and exhibited to them his baptismal robes, in- 
viting them to drink and be baptized with their Saviour. 
The voice of that blessed Saviour is now crying, aloud to this 
generation, saying, *' Can ye drink of the cup that I drank 
of, and be baptized with the baptism that I was baptized 
with ?" God grant there may come a hearty response from 
aUf as with the voice of one man, answering, We are able! 
and may that cup and that baptism work in us the same 
peaceable, submissive, and sanctifying fruits which they 
wrought in the Son of God. 
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gmlty person may be sentenced to a severer punishment than 
the extent of his guilt merits. 

Now the civil magistrate, who holds the pardoning power, 
standing aloof from all the influences which may be brought ! 
to bear upon judges and jurors, is supposed to be capable of 
considering more dispassionately the nature and circum- 
stances of the case; — ^to look more at the equity of it than 
perhaps the strict letter of the law would allow to those who 
sat upon the trial; and where, in his deliberate judgment, an 
individual has been unjustly condemned, it is his duty to re- 
verse the decision, and either to modify the punishment, or 
to set the accused free. Such is the nature of the pardoning 
power vested in civil rulers; and its exercise, in every instance, 
IS based upon the presumption that the condemned is adjudged 
to a punishment he does not m^erit, or to more punishment &am 
he m^erits. 

Now is this in any sense like the pardoning power exer- 
cised by the Supreme Being ? Clearly not. It is from no . 
punishment to which we have been condemned, either justlj 
or unjustly, that he releases us. No. The language of the 
Saviour, when he poure^ out the cup, on the eve of his cru- 
cifixion, was, " This is my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for the remission op sins." And such is the 
wiifbrm language of the Christian revelation. 

If I have made it apparent that punishment and forgive- 
ness cannot, on the common hypothesis, be reconciled with 
each other, nor with the Scriptures, we may now be prepared 
to enter on the proper explanation of the subject. 

First. I assume, as a position not to be disputed, the fact 
so uniformly declared in the Scriptures, that ** every man 
shall be rewarded according to his deeds," — that* 'every 
transgression shall receive a just recompense of reward," — 
that, *' though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go un- 
punished." This fact I consider undeniable. It has no 
contingences, — ^no conditions. Neither cunning, nor hypoc- 
risy, nor sorrow, nor penitence can avail any thing for the 
past. For the fbture, sorrow, penitence, faith, hope, may do 
much, — may do everything, indeed; but for the past, noth- 
ing. God will by no means clear the guilty. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. 

Admitting the unconditional truth of these assertions, what 
must be the character of the punishment, that it may be fully 
executed, and yet be consistent with forgiveness to the peni- 
tent ? Evidently not endless; for that would exclude the 
possibility of forgiveness. It must, then, of necessity, be 
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limited, and must attend upon thn commission of sin as an 
inseparable consequence. That is, sin and punishment must 
be connected as cause and effect ; the one following the 
other as inevitably as pain follows the wounding of the lesh; 
or aa drunkenness follows the excessive use of alcohol. 

JSvery person,-*-at least every person of mature age, — 
knows from his own experience and from daily observation, 
that though all our faculties and propensities were given for 
benevolent purposes, — to be sources of happiness, yet that 
an abuse of them produces invariably opposite results. The 
eye, for instance, opens to the mind innumerable objects of 
pure and exquisite delight; but if this organ be constantlr 
employed in beholding low, coarse, and sensual objects, it 
is prostituted to a use that, so &r from ministering pure 
deUght to the mind, pollutes and brutalizes it. So of the 
taste, which is a source of true and healthful enjoyment; but 
when given up to gluttony and intemperance, it becomes 
merely a medium of beastly indulgence. The faculty of 
speech, which, of all faculties, perhaps, contributes most to 
the higher pleasures of existence, is oftentimes, in its abuse, 
productive of many of our greatest miseries. And so with 
thought, imagination; and so also with the aiSections and 
passions, and all our powers, mental, moral, and physical. 
Rightly controlled and directed, there is no one of them that 
may not minister to our happiness; unworthily employed, 
there is no one of them that may not sink us in shame and 
ruin. 

Now no one will question that these different effects which 
Btiend upon us, as we worthily or unworthily employ our 
powers, are the result of an established and umversal law of 
our nature, — a law ordained by God; and that the design in 
causing these separate effects to attend upon our conduct, is, 
on the one hand, to incite us to a right use of our powers; 
and on the other, to guard against their continued abuse. 
The proper use of these powers is what I understand by virtue. 
The abuse of them is what I understand by vice. By the plea- 
sures which attend upon the former, I understand the rewards 
of virtue. By the miseries consequent upon the latter, I un- 
derstand the punishment of sin. Now these being, respec- 
tively, the invariable results of our conduct ; and being, more- 
over, results which follow from the established laws of Grod, 
-^-are they not just as much divine rewards and divine pun- 
ishments, as if they resulted from his special agency, instead 
of his general laws ? They are, clearly so. The plant that 
buds and blossoms in the ordinary course of vegetation, is no 
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no ! Not only to the coming existence, and to the great work 
for man which is to be accomplished there, but to the Prea- 
ent, — here while we are tabernacled in the flesh, here in the 
midst of this life's struggles, and temptations, and sins — to 
the Present, do these things, and all that Christ said, and 
suffered, and did, bear direct and momentous relations. 
Christ lived and died not only that we might have the assur- 
ance and hope of a perfect redemption hereafter, but that we 
might have the model of a True and Perfect Life here, and 
feel ourselves, by the power of his example, drawn into it. 
He lived and died, indeed, that we might be, in some de- 
gree, redeemed here; that we might here be instructed in 
Truth and Duty, and be filled with strong and holy purpose 
to be faithful; that we might be called away from flesh and 
dense, from pursuits unworthy of inmiortal, spiritual beings, 
and live no more for the world and for sin, but, like him, for 
God and Truth, for Humanity and Heaven. 

This we every where learn from the current of the New 
Testament inculcations. Paul, particularly, enforces this 
idea in a very direct and explicit manner upon us. He says 
to the Corinthians,* ** For the love of Christ constraineth 
lis; because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead ; and that he died for all that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them and rose again.*' Here we have the apostle bear- 
ing most emphatic testimony that the death of Christ has, not 
an incidental or secondary, but a direct and immediate rela- 
tion to the Present and the Life we now live, — as direct and 
immediate as to the Future ; that that death took place, in- 
deed, not merely that man might be saved hereafter, but that 
he might be led to give up all sensual and selfish living here, 
be called away from things low and groveUing, and be led, 
in earnest strivings after the divine image, to live for Christ, 
in obedience to his precepts, and in the developement of that 
Bpirituality in which man finds his glory, and in the posses- 
sion of which he is the child of God. Like inculcations are 
continually met in the New Testament. 

We regard this as an important subject, — important in 
every view which can be taken of it, Imd especially in its 
practical bearings. Men need to feel more the importance 
of this Life, — the necessity and importance of having it well 
directed, Christ-like, true. It is well, indeed, that they 
should think much of the Future ; that they should yearn in 

• 2 Cor. V, 14, 16. 
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spirit after its rest, and freedom, and peace ; that they should 
look up thither from out the tears, and clouds, and pains, and 
sufferings of this world, and feel their hearts gladdened in 
the assurance and hope of their inheritance there. But this 
is well chiefly, only as it tends to make Life here truer, more 
spiritual, and more divine ; only €is it tends to chasten, and 
refine, and elevate the soul. Communion with heaven, in 
the exercise of just conceptions concerning it, has this ten- 
dency, for the same reason that one^s associations do much 
towards determining his character. When, however, men 
think of the Future and not of the Present, — when their 
anxiety to get to heaven there swallows up their desire to live 
truly here, or when they conform to the outward law of Right 
here only as a necessary condition to make sure their salva- 
tion there, then it ceases to be well that they should think 
of the Future. Coleridge makes the remark that ** as there 
is a worldliness, or the too-much of this life, so there is 
anotker-worldliness, or rather other-worldliness, equally hate- 
ful and selfish with this-worldliness.^^ The remark is true. 
And we believe it is because there has been so much of this 
cfher^worldliness, — because this has been so generally recog- 
nized as the great and all-important principle of Christian 
action, without the recognition of which all true living is 
worthless, that there has been in the Christian world so little 
of the fruits of Christian holiness. The importance and 
worth of a true life, in itself considered, and the labors of 
Christ to bring men into such a life, have been overlooked, and 
men have cared, as we have before said, not how to live truly 
here, but only^how to escape the pains of hell hereafter, or, 
caring not for this, have been utterly indifferent and reck- 
less. We repeat, then, the subject of'^this article is important 
because of its tendency to make men feel the importance of 
the life we now live, and the necessity of its being high-aimed 
and true. For how could these things fail to be felt, if men 
realized that it was for us in this existence, as well as in 
another, — to give this existence a right direction, and to 
make us pure and holy here, that Christ spake, and labored, 
and died ! Surely, the thought of this as one of the great 
purposes of Christ's sacrifices and sufferings vould impress 
man with the importance of a holy life; and oh, there would 
not, could not, as now, be so many indifferent minds and 
cold hearts; so many lives given to earth and vanity, un- 
directed by Christian principle and unchastened by the Chris- 
tian spirit ; so many who go into the world and forget God, 
Christ, every thing save selfish interest andfLeel\wg,\\a«JB»\aOL 
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IDENTITY OF CHRISTUNITY WITH UNIVEH8ALI9M. 

BT BEV. SEBASTIAN 8TREETEK. 

Christianity and Universalism are substantially the samei 
the prmciples of the one involving those of the other. In the 
present article, the attention of the reader will be called to 
the illustration of this position. Unless the truth of it can be 
fairly sustained, no one, it is readily admitted, can rationally 
espouse, and give his support, to the latter sentiment. 

The former no enlightened Christian can ever abandon. 
It is the paramount blessing of existence, the chief good of 
man. Take this from the follower of Jesus, and every other 
system and object, even being itself, is refl of its principal 
value. The highest and most cherished possession of earth 
sinks at once to a mere trifle, dwindles down to utter inug- 
nificance. 

Christianity is truly incomparable in worth, inasmuch as 
its grasp of good to its subjects is all comprehensive. Its 
lofty and benevolent mission embraces the mterests and the 
destiny of man's whole existence, of time and of eternity. 
Hence, until we are satisfied, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that there is no dissonance between the principles and aims of 
Universalism, and those of pure Christianity, we cannot, with- 
out obvious inconsistency, give our support to the former. Is 
there, then, any dissonance between them ? Are they antago- 
nistic with respect to each other ? Many, I am aware, whose 
sincerity and piety I would by no means call in question,suppose 
they are. They have been made to believe that the profes- 
sion of Universalism is utterly inconsistent with that of Chris- 
tianity, on account of the discrepancy between the principles, 
tendency and results of the two systems, if two they may be 
called. But may not these honest brethren be mistaken ? 
They surely may. Such a thing, to say the least, is witl^n 
the limits of possibility. ** To err is human," and they have 
not risen above this common lot of humanity, at least, they 
have exhibited no proofs of such a felicitous elevation. 

Now the truth of the case, I have no doubt, is directly the 
reverse of the conviction to which I have here referred. There 
are many considerations which tend to evince this fact, a few 
of which I will mention. And, 

1. There is a striking similarity between the two systems 

with respect to the date of their origin. Many, I have no 

doabt, veijr boacBtly belieye tliait ttk^ &oc\x\a<Qk ot ^^ m^^- 
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tion of all men is a thing of quite recent date, one merely of 
yesterday. This, however, is not true. Universalism, so 
far as its principles and aims are concerned, is as old as the 
gospel itself. Its birth was with that of this great dispensar 
tion of God's mercy to man. 

This is evident from the fact, that, in promulgating the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, Christ and his apostles 
expressed, with equal clearness and force, the essential ele- 
ments of Universalism. All, it would seem, must be awart 
of this, who have read the New Testament with proper care, 
and free from the dominion of sectarian bias. When the ad- 
vocates of universality wish to express their sentiments in the 
most direct and forcible terms, they uniformly employ the 
exact language of revelation; and when they do this, they 
are understood, even by partialists themselves, as teaching 
their own distinguishing opinions. 

It is a consideration also, which goes to substantiate the 
fact, that the origin of Universalism was coeval with that of 
Christianity, that several of the most renowned among the 
early fathers openly advocated this doctrine, and without 
subjecting themselves to censure by the church. 

Indeed, this theory of the gospel was not deemed a heresy, 
and made the subject of ecclesiastical anathema, till about 
the fifth century. The probability is that, down to that 
time, it was a prevailing sentiment throughout the Christian 
commonwealth. 

2. There is a remarkable affinity between the two systems, 
with respect to the opposition they have encountered, and 
their signal triumph over it. From their very infancy, a 
formidable war was waged, and has been resolutely prose- 
cuted against both, and yet neither of them has fallen, nor 
is likely to fall. Each is celestial and eternal, and has, 
therefore, lived and prospered in despite of all its enemies, 
while age after age has rolled onward, and carried with it 
its peculiar productions and institutions. 

The tooth of time has gnawed away the deepest founda- 
tions of human greatness and glory, and the proudest monu- 
ments of mortal skill. Thrones have arisen upon thrones 
demolished; dynasty has succeeded dynasty ; churches have 
started into life and crumbled away ; orthodoxy in one age 
has been heterodoxy in the next ; creed after creed has been 
honored and disgraced ; but Christianity has lived amid the 
general ruin, and Universalism has lived and triumphed with 
it. Hence with respect to success against opposition, Chris- 
tianity and Universalism are marked by a strong reaem- 
Mmnce, and may he considered as identified one V\l\i\\i^ oV!cv«t . 
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3. There is an essential sameness in the nature and extent 
of the fundamental principles upon which the two systems 
are founded. They rely not upon the puny arm of man; 
but upon God, upon the infinity of his perfections, upon hiis 
unerring wisdom ; his onmipotence ; his pure and measure- 
less goodness. 

They both rest upon the sublime fact, that ''the Lord is 
good unto all, and his tender mercies are over all his works," 
and will * * endure forever. " That Christianity is based upon 
the broadest and purest benevolence, no one, in the least 
acquainted with it, will pretend to deny; nor can it be ques- 
tioned that the same is true with respect to the great theory 
of universal salvation. Hence, in regard to the nature and 
extent of their principles, Christianity and Universalism are 
essentially identified, are seen to be one and the same thing. 

4. Universalism and Christianity both teach that the love 
of Grod to man is not an ordinary social affection; but a 
peculiarly deep and enduring sentiment, and one too of a 
peculiar character, that of the love which a father bears to 
his own children. This fact clothes the Divine love with a 
power and trust-worthiness peculiar to itself. It presents it 
to the view and acceptance of man, as parental love, carried 
up to perfection, to infinity ; and, therefore, as free from all 
fickleness, weakness, or possibility of ever coming to an end. 

No fact can be plainer, none more incontrovertible, than 
that Christianity distinctly and most impressively inculcated 
the great doctrine of the universal and eternal paternity of 
Grod. '* Call no man upon earth father," said Jesus to his 
disciples, and to the multitude, ** for one is your Father in 
heaven." Here God is declared, by the divine Teacher 
himself, to be no less the Father of the multitude, composed 
as it was of both Jews and Gentiles, than of his own disci- 
ples, who had forsaken all to follow him. The gospel also 
requires all men every where to pray; and to say, when 
they do pray, "Our Father, which art in heaven." 

Now these are precisely the teachings and the requisitions 
of Universalism upon this point of doctrine. With respect, 
therefore, to the paternity of God, pure Christianity and the 
(lystem of the common salvation, are substantially one and 
the same. 

6. With regard to the essential brotherhood of mankind, 
the gospel of Jesus and the theory of faith held by Univer- 
salists, are marked by a most obvious identity. In the cases 
already referred to, the great truth of the common fraternity 
of human beings is expressly laid down« 
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** Call no man upon earth father; for one is your Father 
in heaven, and all ye are brethren." ** When ye pray, say 
Our Father, which art in heaven." These things, let it not 
be forgotten, were said by Jesus, ''to his disciples, and to 
the multitude;" and do not all know that they are literally 
the teachings of Universalism ? Are not Christianity, then, 
and Universalism, inseparable from each other in regard to 
the grand doctrine of man's fraternal relation to his fellow- 
man, no less than in that of the filial relation of all men to 
the infinite and immortal Being who made them } 

6. Universalism and Christianity ascribe the same char- 
acter and office to the Lord Jesus Christ. They both teach 
that he is the Son of' God," and *' the head of every man." 
Thej both hold him up to the view of the sinfiil and the 
helpless, every where, as ** the Saviour," not of a sect, nop 
of a party, nor of any select portion of the human race; but 
** of the world," the whole world; as ** the Lord of life and 
of glory," who shall *' subdue all things to himself," and re- 
concile them to God by the blood of his cross. 

How plain it is, then, that in this view of the two systems, 
there is the most perfect resemblance, one which obviously 
identifies them as one, and which cannot be found between 
Christianity, as defined by the New Testament, and any 
partialist theory ever propagated in the world ? 

7. Universalism and Christianity are identical with respect 
to their great practical aims. They both seek to subdu J 
the whole man, and the whole race of men, to God, and to 
duty, and to happiness. Their object is to curb the turbu- 
lence of passion ; to open the eyes of the understanding ; to 
purify the heart ; to perfect the character and spiritual con- 
dition of Universal man. In a word, their paramount aim 
is, to constrain every human being to love God with all his 
heart, and his neighbor as himself. 

8. I can only add, in conclusion, that the two systems are 
identified by the view they present of the final destiny of 
man. They agree in representing him as a candidate for 
immortality. They with one voice, teach the great doctrine 
of the resurrection of our entire race from the dead to a 
spiritual, incorruptible and interminably happy life. 

Such are a few of the evidences of the identity of Univer- 
salism with Christianity. Let them be carefiilly pondered 
by all, whose eye they may meet. And in view of them, let 
every Universahst firmly resolve to hold fast the profession, 
the practice, and the glorious hopes of his most holy faith. 

VOL. I. — ^NO. III. 8* 
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designed to make existence on the whole a blessing to all on ^ 
whom he has bestowed it. If he is perfectly wise, he most '- 
have adopted the best method for securing such a result. If 
he is infinitely powerful, he must be able to guard against ^ 
every circumstance which might defeat his purposes, and he 
must finally and inevitably accomplish them. These dednc- 
tions appear to me to be drawn directly from the unquestioned 
premises, and to be as sure and sublime as the holy attri- 
butes which furnish them. How can a Being who is good- 
ness itself, form a creature who shall be even liable to ever- 
lasting wretchedness, and curse it with a life, which, with the 
exception of a mere point or two of time on this earth, may 
be to it an agonizing and intolerable burthen forever ? It is 
impossible. And if he intends the happiness of every creft- 
ture, and yet that happiness is not at last effected, he must be 
deficient in wisdom and power; deficient in wisdom to plan 
the means, and in power to produce the end. Should it be 
asked, why there is any pain or suffering whatever in the 
world ; why all men are not formed to be always and entirely 
happy without any liability to sin or misery ; the answer is, 
that the scheme of Providence is evidently progressive, and 
we are bound to believe it the best which could have been 
adopted ; that we see pain followed in many instances by the 
most beneficial consequences, and should conclude that under 
the administration of Omniscience this will be its final and 
invariable result ; and that so long as there is a great and 
ever-increasing preponderance of happiness in the existence 
of every individual, the gifl of existence must be to every 
one an inestimable blessing. Should it be said, on the other 
hand, that the very principle that a certain proportion of evil 
is conducive to the greatest degree of happiness, may de- 
mand the eternal misery of some in order to secure the 
greatest general good, — it is answered, that it is impossible 
to conceive how the infinite misery of the majority is to bring 
about the greatest sum of felicity; and further, that if the 
system of providence does not tend to the ultimate good of 
all, it is not a perfect or a merciful system; and if there is a 
single person whose existence is on the whole miserable, the 
Creator is to that person a partial and malignant being ; for, 
what is it to him that the rest of creation are happy so long 
as he can never share their happiness. Happiness cannot 
be of this transferable nature. That God may be infinitely 
good, he must be good to every creature whom he has made; 
and he cannot be good to every creature if he even places 
one of them in danger of everlasting misery. From the ac- 
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soul, and renewal of strength to fight the good fight of faith, 
day by day. This same faithful soldier avers, that the true 
disciple not only drinks from the cup of his Lord, and is bap- 
tized with his baptism, but is crucified with him also. It is 
verily so. The faithful soldier of the cross can show in his 
hands and his feet the prints of the nails, and in his side the 
scar of the spear, that mangled the body of his victorious 
chief! These will be the seals of his acceptance, and the 
titles to his heirship with Christ, to immortal triumph and 
glory. *' Where is boasting, then ?" . Answer, — It is here, 
in the cross of Christ. WeU did the apostle say, ** We ghrtf 
im iribtdations also,*' 

We are presumptuous in the expectance of sharing the 
Saviour's crown, if we have not virrought with him for 
humanity, bearing, as good soldiers, the heat of the day of 
conflict, — if our souls have not travailed with his in the vale 
of tears for the deliverance of the world from sin. He is 
honored of God, who is invited to drink from this cup with 
his blessed Son, and is baptized with his baptism of suffer- 
iags for truth's and virtue's sake. And we do drink from 
that honored cup, and are baptized with that sanctifying bap- 
tism, whenever the afflictions of our heavenly Father's love 
are laid upon us. 

Happy is he who can say of the righteous Judge of all, 
" He oreaketh me vfith breach upon breach," for the sake of his 
Son who died for us, '' for great is his reward in the king- 
dom of heaven;" and truly hath such an one realized that 
the merciful God " wounds to heal, and kills to make alive." 
And how hath the Father dealt with such of his children ? 
He hath but placed to their lips the cup of their divine Lord 
and Master, and exhibited to them his baptismal robes, in- 
viting them to drink and be baptized with their Saviour. 
The voice of that blessed Saviour is now cryingi aloud to this 
generation, saying, ''Can ye drink of the cup that I drank 
of, and be baptized with the baptism that I was baptized 
with ?" God grant there may come a hearty response from 
aUf as with the voice of one man, answering. We are able! 
and may that cup and that baptism work in us the same 
peaceable, submissive, and sanctifying fruits which they 
wrought in the Son of God« 
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tion of all men is a thing of quite recent date, one merely of 
yesterday. This, however, is not true. Universalism, so 
far as its principles and aims are concerned, is as old as the 
gospel itself. Its birth was with that of this great dispensar 
tion of God's mercy to man. 

This is evident from the fact, that, in promulgating the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, Christ and his apostles 
expressed, with equal clearness and force, the essential el^ 
raents of Universalism. All, it would seem, must be aware 
of this, who have read the New Testament with proper care, 
and free from the dominion of sectarian bias. When the ad- 
vocates of universality wish to express their sentiments in the 
most direct and forcible terms, they uniformly employ the 
exact language of revelation; and when they do this, they 
are understood, even by partialists themselves, as teaching 
their own distinguishing opinions. 

It is a consideration also, which goes to substantiate the 
fact, that the origin of Universalism was coeval with that of 
Christianity, that several of the most renowned among the 
early fathers openly advocated this doctrine, and without 
subjecting themselves to censure by the church. 

Indeed, this theory of the gospel was not deemed a heresy ,. 
and made the subject of ecclesiastical anathema, till about 
the fifth century. The probability is that, down to that 
time, it was a prevailing sentiment throughout the Christian 
commonwealth. 

2. There is a remarkable affinity between the two systems, 
with respect to the opposition they have encountered, and 
their signal triumph over it. From their very infancy, a 
formidable war was waged, and has been resolutely pros^ 
cuted against both, and yet neither of them has fallen, nor 
is likely to fall. Each is celestial and eternal, and has, 
therefore, lived and prospered in despite of all its enemies, 
while age afler age has rolled onward, and carried with it 
its peculiar productions and institutions. 

The tooth of time has gnawed away the deepest founda- 
tions of human greatness and glory, and the proudest monu- 
ments of mortal skill. Thrones have arisen upon thrones 
demolished; dynasty has succeeded dynasty ; churches have 
started into life and crumbled away; orthodoxy in one age 
has been heterodoxy in the next ; creed afler creed has been 
honored and disgraced ; but Christianity has lived amid the 
general ruin, and Universalism has lived and triumphed with 
it. Hence with respect to success against opposition, Chris- 
tianity and Universalism are marked by a strong; Teaem- 
bJance, tmdmay be considered as identified one V\l\v\Sck^ o^Safit . 
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■kilfiil, atid benevolent, though not so perceptible at the no* 
ment by the present vision. The cold and frost in the lattei 
spring-time, which cause the heart of the husbandman to 
fail, fearing that the promise of harvest, as well as seed-time, 
may not be verified, are oflen blessings disguised, sent on a 
mission of benevolent works, to impart to the luxuriant and 
tender plants solidity and strength, which they could by no 
other means acquire, and without which they would be poorly 
prepared -to withstand the rude buJ9etings of storms and 
tempestuous elements, and to bear up, unbending, the abunr 
dance of the ripened grain in the golden autumn. 

Who, of all the sons of men, have proved 'the most valiant 
and serviceable to humanity, in those conflicts through which 
she hath struggled up the steep and rugged path of improve- 
nent ? Those whose lives have ever been regaled by the 
clear sunshine and balmy dews of a constantly propitious 
future ? Nay, — but rather such as have found their lot 
amidst the sunshine and the storm, — upon whose souls the 
darkling tempest has lowered, and the stern waves of adver- 
sity have broken, ^^ breach upon breach.'^ The pampered 
lap of luxury has given birth to little enterprize, — little real 
talent, — little sterling genius, — ^little true greatness and good- 
ness, — and less morality and virtue. ITiese are quarried 
from the granite rock, by the thunder's power, — hewn from 
the flinty crags by the lightning's blasts, — the conflicting 
find rending elements, — the war of the passions, — and the 
hard grindings of the barbed features of life. 

The kingdom of heaven is won through great tribulation. 
So is every other kingdom worth possessing. Our dearest 
treasures are dearest bought; and they are mostly dear 6c- 
cause they are dearly bought. ** Breach upon breach*^ God's 
servants are broken into the path of high, honorable, and 
glorious duty. Were they called to this high and responsi- 
ble service without these qualiflcations, poorly, we opine, 
would they endure the burthen and heat of the day, and 
poorly report themselves at eventide. Know, tlien, that 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, — whom the Lord 
would exalt he humbleth, — whom the Lord would raise to 
stations of pre-eminent usefulness and patient performance of 
glorious service, in the wide fields of human improvement, 
he first graduates at the school that proves men's souls, — 
Adversity. 

It was not an idle, fortuitous chance that the Son of God, 
our great exemplar and glorious Saviour, was a man of sor- 
rows. The everlasting principles of our salvation were 
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Wrought in him by the stern hand of advermtj. The tem* 
poral salvation which we as a nation enjoj was wrought out 
of our fathers by the triune trials,— oppression, wrong, and 
su^ring. The benefits bestowed upon the world by her 
greatest benefactors, whether from the field of mortal con* 
Sict, the cabinet, the pulpit, the workshop, or from whatever 
department of the vast warehouse of human progress, wer« 
not found in the cradle of unambitious ease,-^were not pluck-^ 
ed on beds of indolent indulgence, nor on the banks of placid 
streams, ornamented with flowers; nay, but on the waves of 
turbulent and contending oceans, the beetling crags, the rug- 
ged steeps, the mountain passes, the deep ravines, the 
gloomy morasses, and the pathless wildernesses of this disci*- 
piine and trial lifb. 

It were false eulogium to say, he hath conquered, that had 
never personally struggled in an engagement, — that he had 
overcome who had never known a conflict, or felt oppression, 
—that he had been saved by a patient endurance to the end, 
who had floated down the current, rather than wrought his 
way to life and glory against the commingling tides of ad«- 
verse human affairs. Victory cannot exist where no battle 
has been fought. Triumph were absurd, if no scenes of trial 
and affliction had been endured and passed. 

The disciple of Jesus should be as emulous of his sufferings 
fop righteousness' sake, as is the veteran soldier of his 
wounds, broken sabres, and battle-scars. These are the in- 
Bignia of his calling,— the vouchers of his loyalty and brav- 
ery, — the earnest of his sceptre and his crown. In a com- 
pany of surviving heroes of the Revolution, where the recital 
of deeds of noble daring, peril, and escape lead on the thril- 
ling converse, he would be most strangely out of place and 
embarrassed who had no trophy to exhibit, — no bayonet-scar, 
no bullet-sign, or tale of dauntless bravery to show or re- 
hearse. He could not contribute his quota of the entertain- 
ment, nor participate fully, in either the interests or honors 
of the occasion. Know, then, could we arrive at the king- 
dom of heaven through any other than the appointed way,— 
fribiUation, we should appear without regalia, — without the 
wedding garment, — without the heraldry of the order. If we 
bore not the scars gathered on the trial-battle-fields of mortal 
suffering, .we could not hail the blessed company as brethren, 
nor lay claim to their rewards and glory. I fear me, their 
captain might say to us, ** Depart, I know you not." But, 
thanks for a better hope, for an apostle assures us that oif 
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to that kingdom, ** all are partakers,*' 

It was once decided to the acceptance of the Son of Crod, 
that he would love mast to whom most had been forgiven. 
So may we decide that they will be happiest who have en- 
dured most. And is it not a philosophical decision ? Wc 
enjoy by contrast. They, then, whose condition in the king- 
dom shall form the strongest contrast with their condition 
here, will be most sensible of their salvation, and raise the 
song of thanksgiving the most cheerfully and triumphantly. 
Could we rise to that life which shall know nought of the 
sorrows of this, without having experienced the conflicts ttud 
trials of mortality, should we realize its blessedness, suitabfy 
appreciate and be properly thankful for it ? Nay, these are 
the golden harvests, the precious rewards, the *' eternal 
weight of glory," arising from our experience, — dear-bought, 
indeed, but doubly dear and precious on that account. 
These are the sheaves, the products of those seeds we sowed 
in tears. These are the advantages which nought else but 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge could yield. These con- 
stitute that blissful Canaan, which can only be gained by a 
passage through the wilderness, and over the dark waters of 
Jordan. 

When that fond and anxious mother besought her com- 
passionate Master, in behalf of her two sons, that they might 
fill the first two seats in his kingdom, he answered, '* Ye 
know not what ye ask. Can ye drink of the cup that I drink 
of, and be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?*' 
They answered, **We are able." He replied, " Ye shall 
indeed drink of the cup that 1 drink of, and be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with." Here Jesus implies 
that their stations in his kingdom would be nearest his own, 
whose sufferings for that kingdom's sake were next: to his. 
The cup and baptism of Jesus ! — the cup of sorrows and 
the baptism of tribulation ! '*Know ye not," says Paul, 
"that as many of us as were baptized unto Jesus Christ were 
baptized into his death .^" Hence he exclaims, " I die daily." 
"For thy sake we are killed all the day long." We are 
** made perfect through sufferings." 

The disciples did drink of their Master's cup, and were 
baptized with kindred sufferings. They were '^broken" into 
that arduous service of truth, righteousness, and humanity, 
"breach upon breach," patiently enduring till death the full 
measure of this world's wrongs. But with every ^'breach" 
they acquired fresh energy, firmness of purpose, nerve of 
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and renewal of strength to fight the good fight of faith, 
t>y day. This same faithful soldier avers, that the true 
pie not only drinks from the cup of his Lord, and is bap- 
i with his baptism, but is crucijied with him also. It is 
y so. The faithful soldier of the cross can show in his 
is and his feet the prints of the nails, and in his side the 
of the spear, that mangled the body of his victorious 
f! These will be the seals of his acceptance, and the 
I to his heirship with Christ, to immortal triumph and 
f. ** Where is boasting, then ?" Answer, — It u here, 
e cross of Christ. WeU did the apostle say, ** We glory 
^nUationa aho,*^ 

^e are presumptuous in the expectance of sharing the 
our's crown, if we have not wrought with him for 
anity, bearing, as good soldiers, the heat of the day of 
lict, — if our souls have not travailed with his in the vale 
Bars for the deliverance of the world from sin. He is 
>red of God, who is invited to drink from this cup with 
ilessed Son, and is baptized with his baptism of suffer* 
for truth's and virtue's sake. And we do drink from 
honored cup, and are baptized with that sanctifying bap- 
, whenever the alSlictions of our heavenly Father's love 
laid upon us. 

iappy is he who can say of the righteous Judge of all, 
€ breakethmevfUh breach upon breach,'* for the sake of his 
who died for us, '* for great is his reward in the king- 
I of heaven;" and truly hath such an one realized that 
merciful God ''wounds to heal, and kills to make alive.'' 
I how hath the Father dealt with such of his children ? 
hath but placed to their lips the cup of their divine Lord 
Master, and exhibited to them his baptismal robes, in- 
ig them to drink and be baptized with their Saviour. 
> voice of that blessed Saviour is now crying, aloud to this 
oration, saying, '' Can ye drink of the cup that I drank 
and be baptized with the baptism that I was baptized 
I ?" God grant there may come a hearty response from 
as with the voice of one man, answering. We are able! 
may that cup and that baptism work in us the same 
ceable, submissive, and sanctifying fruits which they 
flight in the Son of God. 
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CHRIST'S RELATION TO THE PRESENT. 
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BY SBV. B. O. BROOKS. 

That Christ's coining has relation, important, momentous 
tplation to the Present as well as to the Future, — to the 
Life we now live as well as to the Perfect Redemption 
for which we hope in the lAfe to come, is a fact made abun- 
dantly evident from the whole current of Scripture teachings 
in reference to the subject. And yet, as we look abroad into 
the Christian world, we find that the mission and death of 
tl!hrist, in all their direct and important relations, are re- 
ferred entirely to the Future, and, in many instances, can 
hardly be said to be recognized as bearing upon the Present 
St dl. Instead of thus recognizing any direct relation of 
Christ to the Present, or the work of redemption and pro- 
gress to be performed by him in the soul through faith here 
and now, we find men straining themselves to uie irtmo^ in 
looking on the next world, and at the fate of the soul there, 
as the scene and the point to which Christ's mission and 
death primarily and chiefly refer, and, when they hare re- 
pented and believed, and thus, in their opinion, made sure 
their salvation hereafter, thinking they have nothing further 
to do, no farther occasion of concern. The Future is thus 
inade the great gulf which swallows up all thought, all signi- 
ficance of faith, all reference of Christ's holy life and sub- 
lime death, while the Present is overlooked as of little impoiv 
tance. Men think of the Future and how, through what 
Christ has done, they may get to heaven there, and neglect 
the Present, and gospel duty, and faithfulness, and purity, — 
the right discipline of their auctions, and the proper regula- 
tion of their lives; they neglect to enter into heaven here. 

What the error thus suggested sprung from, it is by no 
means difficult to determine. It originated in the gross and 
semi-material views of salvation which have prevailed ; and 
these, again, originated in the erroneous conceptions enter- 
tained of the nature of the atonement. The things which 
have been regarded in the Christian world as the chief sub- 
jects of dread, and as the evils from which most men need 
escape, are, the anger of God and the flames of an ever- 
burning wo. Sin and its darkening and damning work in the 
soul, — sin, selfishness, debased and unholy affections, sen- 



sual and corrupt attachmontai, these, and their dreadftal min- 
ifltry of ruin and wretchedness in the heart, the burning hell 
which they kindle and keep glowing there, have been for- 
gotten, and men have thought, if they could escape the over^ 
hanging vengeance of God, and a hell of outward buruiDgs 
in the next world, they had nothing else to dread from which 
to desiire escape. Hence the coming and atonement of 
Christ have been regarded as designed to placate God, and 
not to make man at one with him; and the gospel has been 
thought to be that, by faith in which man may become a par^ 
taker of God's purchased favor, and not as a means of sano- 
tifying and saving the soul. Salvation, therefore, has beeo 
regarded as the deliverance which the atonement was thus 
designed to purchase, and which faith in the gospel is thus 
the means to secure, from the wrath of God and the shrieks 
and woes oi hell, and not a dehverance of man from himself; 
from undisciplined and unsanctified passions and lusts; from 
selfishness; from the burnings of an abused conscience, and 
the remonstrances of a trampled and neglected spirituahtj. 
It has thus been regarded as deliverance from an outward 
evil, and entrance upon the enjoyment of an outward good, 
and not deliverance from sin and an entrance upon a 
growth in purity, knowledge, love ; in a spiritual and 
divine life in Christ's image. Hence men have turned their 
thoughts to Jesus as an outward deliverer; have looked to 
the Future as the place where the evils from which they need 
deliverance exist, and where, therefore, salvation will be 
given them; have referred all relations of Christ to those 
evils and Uiat salvation; and have thus lost sight of the 
Present and its salvation, and of ''the true glory of Christ 
as man's Redeemer, which consists in his setting free and 
exalting the soul." 

That we regard the error here presented as among the 
greatest of those which prevail in the Christian world, we 
hardly need say. Not but that the mission of Christ, his 
life, labors, death, have important reference to the Future. 
They have; and considered as the scene of the fulfilment 
and final consummation of the purposes of God in Christ and 
lus labors, the Future Life may undoubtedly be regarded 
as that to which those labors bear the greatest and most im- 
portant reference. But it is not to the Future alone that 
those labors, and the death by which they were closed, refer. 
Not for the Future alone, nor alone for man's salvation final- 
ly there, were those temptations in the wilderness, those 
words of truth in Judea and Galilee, those agonies and teara 
in Getbaemane, that prayer and that death on CaVvaxy . 0\k, 
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no ! Not only to the coming existence, and to the great woirk 
for man which is to he accomplished there, hut to the Pres- 
ent, — here while we are tabernacled in the flesh, here in the 
midst of this life's struggles, and temptations, and sins — to 
the Present, do these things, and all that Christ said, and 
suffered, and did, bear direct and momentous relations. 
Christ lived and died not only that we might have the assuiv 
ance and hope of a perfect redemption hereafter, but that we 
might have the model of a True and Perfect Life here, and 
feel ourselves, by the power of his example, drawn into it. 
He lived and died, indeed, that we might be, in some de« 
gree, redeemed here; that we might here be instructed in 
Truth and Duty, and be filled with strong and holy purpose 
to be faithful; that we might be called away from flesh and 
sense, from pursuits unworthy of immortal, spiritual beings, 
and live no more for the world and for sin, but, like him, for 
God and Truth, for Humanity and Heaven. 

This we every where learn from the current of the New 
Testament inculcations. Paul, particularly, enforces this 
idea in a very direct and explicit manner upon us. He says 
to the Corinthians,* ** For the love of Christ constraineth 
us; because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead; and that he died for all that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them and rose again." Here we have the apostle bear* 
ing most emphatic testimony that the death of Christ has, not 
an incidental or secondary, but a direct and immediate rela- 
tion to the Present and the Life we now live, — as direct and 
immediate as to the Future; that that death took place, in- 
deed, not merely that man might be saved hereafler, but that 
he might be led to give up all sensual and selfish living here, 
be called away from things low and grovelling, and be led, 
in earnest strivings afler the divine image, to live for Christ, 
in obedience to his precepts, and in the developement of that 
spirituality in which man finds his glory, and in the posses- 
sion of which he is the child of God. Like inculcations are 
continually met in the New Testament. 

We regard this as an important subject, — important in 
every view which can be taken of it, And especially in its 
practical beiarings. Men need to feel more the importance 
of this Life, — ^the necessity and importance of having it well 
directed, Christ-like, true. It is well, indeed, that they 
should think much of the Future ; that they should yearn in 

♦ 2 Cor. V, 14, 16. 
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spirit after its rest, and freedom, and peace ; that they should 
look up thither from out the tears, and clouds, and pains, and 
Bufferings of this world, and feel their hearts gladdened in 
the assurance and hope of their inheritance there. But this 
is well chiefly, only as it tends to make Life here truer, more 
spiritual, and more divine; only as it tends to chasten, and 
refine, and elevate the soul. Communion with heaven, in 
the exercise of just conceptions concerning it, has this ten- 
dency, for the same reason that one's associations do much 
towards determining his character. When, however, men 
think of the Future and not of the Present, — when their 
anxiety to get to heaven there swallows up their desire to live 
truly here, or when they conform to the outward law of Right 
here only as a necessary condition to make sure their salva- 
tion there, then it ceases to he well that they should think 
of the Future. Coleridge makes the remark that *' as there 
is a worldliness, or the ioo-^nuch of this life, so there is 
undhtr-vforidliness^ or rather other-worldliness, equally hate- 
ful and selfish with thia-worldliness.*^ The remark is true. 
And we believe it is because there has been so much of this 
other ^oorldliness, — because this has been so generally recog- 
nized as the great and all-important principle of Christian 
action, without the recognition of which all true living is 
worthless, that there has been in the Christian world so little 
of the fruits of Christian holiness. The importance and 
worth of a true life, in itself considered, and the labors of 
Christ to bring men into such a life, have been overlooked, and 
men have cared, as we have before said, not how to live truly 
here, but onl)^ how to escape the pains of hell hereafter, or, 
caring not for this, have been utterly indifferent and reck- 
less. We repeat, then, the subject of^this article is important 
because of its tendency to make men feel the importance of 
the life we now live, and the necessity of its being high-aimed 
and true. For how could these things fail to be felt, if men 
realized that it was for us in this existence, as well as in 
another, — to give this existence a right direction, and to 
make us pure and holy here, that Christ spake, and labored, 
and died ! Surely, the thought of this as one of the great 
purposes of Christ's sacrifices and sufferings vould impress 
man with the importance of a holy life; and oh, there would 
not, could not, as now, be so many indifferent minds and 
cold hearts*, so many lives given to earth and vanity, un- 
directed by Christian principle and unchastened by the Chris- 
tian spirit; so many who go into the world and forget God, 
Christy every thing save sei^sh interest ond&eelm^^Ve^&ux^X 
¥oL, y.-^No, rii. 9 
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Christianity and Universalism are substantially the same, 
the principles of the one involving those of the other. In the 
present article, the attention of the reader will be called to 
the illustration of this position. Unless the truth of it can be 
fairly sustained, no one, it is readily admitted, can rationally 
espouse, and give his support, to the latter sentiment. 

The former no enlightened Christian can ever abandon. 
It is the paramount blessing of existence, the chief good of 
man. Tsike this from the follower of Jesus, and every other 
system and object, even being itself, is reft of its principal 
value. The highest and most cherished possession of earth 
sinks at once to a mere trifle, dwindles down to utter insig- 
nificance. 

Christianity is truly incomparable in worth, inasmuch as 
its grasp of good to its subjects is all comprehensive. Its 
lofty and benevolent mission embraces the mterests and the 
destiny of man's whole existence, of time and of eternity. 
Hence, until we are satisfied, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that there is no dissonance between the principles and aims of 
Universalism, and those of pure Christianity, we cannot, with- 
out obvious inconsistency, give our support to the former. Is 
there, then, any dissonance between them ? Are they antago- 
nistic with respect to each other ? Many, I am aware, whose 
sincerity and piety I would by no means call in question,suppose 
they are. They have been made to believe that the profes- 
sion of Universalism is utterly inconsistent with that of Chris- 
tianity, on account of the discrepancy between the principles, 
tendency and results of the two systems, if two they may be 
called. But may not these honest brethren be mistaken ? 
They surely may. Such a thing, to say the least, is witl^in 
the limits of possibility. ** To err is human," and they have 
not risen above this common lot of humanity, at least, they 
have exhibited no proofs of such a felicitous elevation. 

Now the trfith of the case, I have no doubt, is directly the 
reverse of the conviction to which I have here referred. There 
are many considerations which tend to evince this fact, a few 
of which I will mention. And, 

1. There is a striking similarity between the two systems 
fFith respect to the date of their origin. Many, I have no 
doabtj very boneMy believe tUat the doctsvoA ol ^^ i^n^« 
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tion of all men is a thing of quite recent date, one merely of 
yesterday. This, however, is not true. Universalism, so 
far as its principles and aims are concerned, is as old as the 
gospel itself. Its birth was with that of this great dispensa- 
tion of Grod's mercy to man. 

This is evident from the fact, that, in promulgating the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, Christ and his apostles 
expressed, with equal clearness and force, the essential el^ 
»ents of Universalism. All, it would seem, must be aware 
of this, who have read the New Testament with proper care, 
and free from the dominion of sectarian bias. When the ad- 
vocates of universality wish to express their sentiments in the 
most direct and forcible terms, they uniformly employ the 
exact language of revelation; and when they do this, they 
are understood, even by partialists themselves, as teaching 
their own distinguishing opinions. 

It is a consideration also, which goes to substantiate the 
fact, that the origin of Universalism was coeval with that of 
Christianity, that several of the most renowned among the 
early fathers openly advocated this doctrine, and without 
subjecting themselves to censure by the church. 

Indeed, this theory of the gospel was not deemed aheresy, 
and made the subject of ecclesiastical anathema, till about 
the fifth century. The probability is that, down to that 
time, it was a prevailing sentiment throughout the Christian 
conunonwealth. 

2. There is a remarkable affinity between the two systems, 
with respect to the opposition they have encountered, and 
their signal triumph over it. From their very infancy, a 
formidable war was waged, and has been resolutely prose- 
cuted against both, and yet neither of them has fallen, nor 
18 likely to fall. Each is celestial and eternal, and has, 
therefore, lived and prospered in despite of all its enemies, 
while age afler age has rolled onward, and carried with it 
its peculiar productions and institutions. 

The tooth of time has gnawed away the deepest founda- 
tions of human greatness and glory, and the proudest monu- 
ments of mortal skill. Thrones have arisen upon thrones 
demolished ; dynasty has succeeded dynasty ; churches have 
started into life and crumbled away; orthodoxy in one age 
has been heterodoxy in the next ; creed afler creed has been 
honored and disgraced; but Christianity has lived amid the 
general ruin, and Universalism has lived and triumphed with 
it. Hence with respect to success against opposition, Chris- 
tianity and Universalism are marked by a alxoti^ t^^^nv- 
MaBce, tmd may he considereA as identified one ml\i\5cke o^«t . 
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3. There is an essential sameness in the nature and extent 
of the fundamental principles upon which the two systems 
are founded. They rely not upon the puny arm of man; 
hut upon God, upon the infinity of his perfections, upon his 
unerring wisdom ; his omnipotence ; his pure and measure- 
less goodness. 

They both rest upon the sublime fact, that ''the Lord is 
good unto all, and his tender mercies are over all his works," 
and will ' ' endure forever. " That Christianity is based upon 
the broadest and purest benevolence, no one, in the least 
acquainted with it, will pretend to deny ; nor can it be ques- 
tioned that the same is true with respect to the great theory 
of universal salvation. Hence, in regard to the nature and 
extent of their principles, Christianity and Universalism are 
essentially identified, are seen to be one and the same thing. 

4. Universalism and Christianity both teach that the love 
of Grod to man is not an ordinary social affection; but a 
peculiarly deep and enduring sentiment, and one too of a 
peculiar character, that of the love which a father bears to 
his own children. This fact clothes the Divine love with a 
power and trust-worthiness peculiar to itself. It presents it 
to the view and acceptance of man, as parental love, carried 
op to perfection, to infinity ; and, therefore, as free from all 
fickleness, weakness, or possibility of ever coming to an end. 

No fact can be plainer, none more incontrovertible, than 
that Christianity distinctly and most impressively inculcated 
the great doctrine of the universal and eternal paternity of 
God. *• Call no man upon earth father," said Jesus to his 
disciples, and to the multitude, '' for one is your Father in 
heaven." Here God is declared, by the divine Teacher 
himself, to be no less the Father of the multitude, composed 
as it was of both Jews and Gentiles, than of his own disci* 
pies, who had forsaken all to follow him. The gospel also 
requires all men every where to pray; and to say, when 
they do pray, '*Our Father, which art in heaven." 

Now these are precisely the teachings and the requisitions 
of Universalism upon this point of doctrine. With respect, 
therefore, to the paternity of God, pure Christianity and the 
system of the common salvation, are substantially one and 
the same. 

6. With regard to the essential brotherhood of mankind, 
the gospel of Jesus and the theory of faith held by Univer- 
salists, are marked by a most obvious identity. In the cases 
already referred to, the g;reat truth of the common fraternity 
of human beings ia expressly laid do^im. 
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** Call no man upon earth father; for one is your Father 
in heaven, and all ye are brethren." ** When ye pray, say 
Our Father, which art in heaven." These things, let it not 
be forgotten, were said by Jesus, ''to his disciples, and to 
the multitude;" and do not all know that they are literally 
the teachings of Universalism ? Are not Christianity, then, 
and Universalism, inseparable from each other in regard to 
the grand doctrine of man's fraternal relation to his fellow- 
man, no less than in that of the filial relation of all men to 
the infinite and immortal Being who made them ? 

6. Universalism and Christianity ascribe the same char- 
acter and office to the Lord Jesus Christ. They both teach 
that he is the Son of' God," and ''the head of every man.'* 
They both hold him up to the view of the sinful and the 
helpless, every where, as "the Saviour," not of a sect, nop 
of a party, nor of any select portion of the human race; but 
** of the world," the whole world; as " the Lord of life and 
of glory," who shall " subdue all things to himself," and re- 
concile them to God by the blood of his cross. 

How plain it is, then, that in this view of the two systems, 
there is the most perfect resemblance, one which obviously 
identifies them as one, and which cannot be found between 
Christianity, as defined by the New Testament, and any 
partialist theory ever propagated in the world ? 

7. Universalism and Christianity are identical with respect 
to their great practical aims. They both seek to subduj 
the whole man, and the whole race of men, to God, and to 
duty, and to happiness. Their object is to curb the turbu- 
lence of passion; to open the eyes of the understanding; to 
purify the heart; to perfect the character and spiritual con- 
dition of Universal man. In a word, their paramount aim 
IB, to constrain every human being to love God with all his 
heart, and his neighbor as himself. 

8. I can only add, in conclusion, that the two systems are 
identified by the view they present of the final destiny of 
man. They agree in representing him as a candidate for 
inmiortality. They with one voice, teach the great doctrine 
of the resurrection of our entire race from the dead to a 
spiritual, incorruptible and interminably happy life. 

Such are a few of the evidences of the identity of Univer- 
salism with Christianity. Let them be carefiiUy pondered 
by all, whose eye they may meet. And in view of them, let 
©very Universalist firmly resolve to hold fast the profession, 
the practice, and the glorious hopes of his most holy faith. 

VOL. I. — NO. in. 8* 
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disfigureB M many of ovr fourth of JqIj orations. There are no at' 
tempts to say what is smart, pretty, grand, great. The orator oflered 
no insults to his auditors, by giving them mere declamation; he sought 
to present truths worthy their consideration, and in such a manner as 
to have them understood and embraced. 

The following extract will not only show the vigor of his mind, and 
the manliness of his style, but the guiding star of our revolutionary 
fathers, in their struggle for liberty. He says : 

•• The pajTnent of a few pence per pound on tea was a trifle in com- 
parison with the cost of an effort to resist it. What was it then which 
tempted them to choose the difficult and dangerous road rather than to 
dally in the lap of pleasure ? It was devotion to a principle. It was 
the devotion to that something beautiful and good, the pursuit of which 
has produced all that does honor to human nature in the annals of 
mankind, which cannot be found in worldly possessions, which the 
treasures of India cannot buy, and which the power of the most des- 
potic sovereign on earth cannot command. Do we at this day realize 
the extent of the effort which they made to secure it ? With us devo- 
tion to the cause of the people is for the most part the mere perform- 
ance of lip-service which they know best how to practice who are the 
least capable of a real sacrifice to sustain it. It is the submission of 
one's self to do what costs nothing, what it is often very agreeable to 
do, and what one is well paid in honor and official distinction for 
doing. It was not so when the armed enemy was at the gate, and 
when the utterance of an abstract truth was to be forthwith maintained 
by the pledge of property and of blood. The hour when each cannon 
shot that sounded in the ears might be the knell of a patriot, and when 
every ball sent from the neighboring heights was like a voluntary offer- 
ing of one's dwelling to the cause of the country, was indeed an hour 
which needed the support of some soul-exalting sentiment to make it 
pass without agony. There are none such now. * Jeshurun hath wax- 
ed fat.' Our contentions are with each other. We war with the dan- 
gers of our prosperity and are apt to foi^ct that any others ever existed. 
Now is the accepted time and this is the fitting place too, for us to 
profit by the remembrance of them. Here let the hving wells be found 
rrom which we and our posetrity may drink and be refreshed, M'hen- 
ever we may be called to make similar sacrifices, and undergo similar 
labors. Here let the memory of good bear uimiingled sway. Give to 
eelfish contention whatever else you please. Let the spirit of party 
raise the surge of the political ocean until it sweep mountain high over 
the land at every other time, but in this spot, on this day, keep, O keep 
the sky sunny and serene." — pp. 6, 7, 8. 
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"Show thyself a man."— 1 Kings li, 2. 

This was the charge of David to his son Solomon, in view 
of the hour of dissolving nature. * * The days of David drew 
nigh that he should die; and he charged Solomon, his son, 
saying, I go the way of all the earth; be thou strong there- 
fore, and show thyself a man ; and keep the charge of the 
Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, and 
his ct>mmandments, and his judgments, and his testimonies, 
as it is written in the law of Moses, that thou mayest prosper 
in all that thou doest, and whithersoever thou turnest thy- 
self." 

There is, evidently, an expi^ession of concern on the part 
of David in the injunction of the text. Show thyself a man, 
— maintain thine honor and dignity, — degrade not thyself in 
the practice of such things as are beneath the standard and 
glory of a man, — act like a rational and moral creature, not 
like a brute, — and in all things show thyself a pattern of 
sobriety, integrity, and manly honor. 

The text presents to us this subject, — the dignity of man; 
a subject which we all fail too frequently to consider, and 
one fraught with rich and profitable reflections. Shaks-^ 
peare's eulogy too frequently passes as a mere heap of 
wbrds, of lofty and fanciful imagining. " What a piece 
of work is man ! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties] in form and moving, how exfVea» aw^ ^i^nm^- 
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ble! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of ani- 
mals!" And yet these words convey to us truths of sub- 
lime, serious, and solid import. 

In th^ many considerations which serve to impress us 
with a sewe of the dignity of our own natures, and by con- 
sequence, to rebuke us for our sensuality, ignorance, and 
sin, we find several that are weighty and momentous. 

In the first place, we may remark, that the supremacy of 
mind, and of course, the dignity of man, is manifest, by tke 
fact that all the m(Uerial creation seems to have been formed for 
its subserviency. Or, in other words, strike out firom ex- 
istence the region of created mind, and the chief glory of 
the material creation would be lost. For, what are all the 
adaptations, the contrivances, the means and ends of infinite 
wisdom in the universe, — ^what is it all for, or rather, what 
would it be, were it not for the uses of intelligent beings 
who could seek out and adapt its fitnesses ? We know the 
uses of this world, with its moon, its rotation on its axis, its 
revolution round the sun, its changing seasons, its land and 
sea, and all the variegated conveniences with which it is re- 
plenished, and by which we enjoy existence. But the sup- 
position is, that it is now, always was, and ever will be, an 
uninhabited dreary waste. What, nmo, are its uses ? and 
what end can it possibly answer in creation ? The same 
supposition may -be extended to all the planetary bodies 
which compose our system, and to all the worlds in im- 
mensity. Strike out from them, by imagination, the region 
of created mind, and what is all their glory ? wh'iit their 
uses, their design in the vast creation ? They all have 
their day and night, their years and seasons, (those, at least, 
in our system do,) several of them have their moons, and in 
other respects also, they resemble the earth which is our 
dwelling place. But the supposition is that roe only — of all 
God's mighty universe — ^we only **are the people, and wis- 
dom will die with us!" 

No, my readers, if there is any truth apparent in our con- 
templations, or deduced from science, it is the honorable 
truth — ^most honorable to man — ^that the whole amplitude 
of material creation is in strict subserviency to mind, — ^that 
without an intelligent order of beings, the universe is but a 
liplendid blank, — that all over creation, God has worked for 
beings sensible of his presence, and capable of his enjoy- 
ment. 
Jliist truth, ihea^ lets us somewhat into th& knowledge of 
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ABmtpmmaefi ^ nmd, and by coiueqaeiice, of the dignitf 
of man. How high, notwithstanding our fallen condition, 
do we stand in this respect, when considered with reference 
to the material world! With what astonishing capabilities 
is man endowed, to triumph over matter, and push his waj 
into the investigations of the outward universe! What won- 
ders has he already accomplished! The most unpromising 
materials have been by his ingenuity turned to his most 
common uses ; the simplest inventions have ministered to 
his power over all the obstructions of matter; he makes a 
highway through the ocean, guide-posts of the stars; spreads 
knowledge with the rapidity of the wind; constructs a thou- 
sand instruments for accelerating his advancement in the 
arts and useful sciences; and even the lightnings of heaven 
are pressed into his service. 

But here let it be observed, that this intellectual profi- 
ciency merely, — this ** march of mind," considered irr^ 
spectively of any moral acquirement, furnishes but little 
argument for the dignity of the species. It should rather 
be cause of alarm, than of congratulation or complacency, 
when the intellect alone receives the diligent culture of the 
world. For this can aflbrd, ordinarily, but an increased 
facility to the vicious inclinations of men. And so God has 
connected witii the intellect a moral and religious nature. 

And this leads me to remark, in the second place, that the 
true dignity of pan consists in ths supremacy of the morali 
reUgiouB, and inteUectual, conjointly, over the anin%al nature. 
How much is there comprehended in this truth! When we 
reflect upo^ the pouters of man, — upon his wonderful capaci- 
ties,-— upon his indefinite advancement, — ^upon what he is 
idready, and what he is by nature qualified to be, we feel 
both elated and admonished by this subject. Are his capa^ 
cious powers, then, given him to reign supreme over the 
animal instincts ? — to hold in subjection the whole man to 
the authority of an eternal moral law ? — to prevent the mas- 
tery of these inferior passions, and to devise only for his 
good as a rational and moral creature ? Is it this to be in the 
true sense a man 1 — ^How sadly have we departed from this 
wisdom! Made and constructed as the whole material creap- 
tion appears to be, in subserviency to mind,— to mind con- 
sidered in the supremacy of its moral and intellectual pow- 
ers, how grievously do we oppose the divine institutions of 
Jehovah, and lessen the dignity of human beings, when we 
give loose to blind and unbridled passions, and play off be* 
fore high heaven the very lowest feats o{ anVm^Y «X!A>at\)Xi\ 
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man t— When we giwe place to groes and kuitfol aenanali- 
ties; when we revel in gluttony, in intemperance, in varioos 
abuses; when we burn with malice against one another; 
when we cherish hatred and cruelty ; when we profane the 
name of God; when we commit injustice, fraud, and vio- 
lence ; in all these things, what degradation and abasement 
do we bring upon the nature of humanity ! On the contrary, 
with what dignity and glory is man invested, when he pui^ 
sues the sublime path of moral and intellectual improvement! 
We are almost struck down with astonishment at the little- 
ness of man, when we lift our eyes to the heavens and be- 
hold the glories there crowding upon us. And many of us, 
no doubt, have felt moved with the Psalmist to say, — ' ' When 
I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers; the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that 
Thou art mindfiil of him ?" And yet the Psalmist goes on 
to say, — ** Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honor." It is, indeed, 
a glory and an honor to walk the path of moral and intel- 
lectwd man. For what can be more to his dignity than to 
improve himself according to that capacity which God has 
conferred upon him ? That capacity appears to be indefinite. 
No limits can be set to human improvement. And when 
once the true glory and happiness of man is comprehended 
by him, — ^when he is led to perceive the consistency of devo- 
ting more time to the gathering up of the stories of intellectual 
knowledge, and to the cultivation of his moral and religious 
powers, and less to his mere bodily wants and to useless oc- 
cupation, then will his advancement commence. We fail, 
my readers, to appreciate the worth of such intelligence and 
virtue. If God has made it a law, and established it a prin- 
ciple in his govenmient of men, that the supremacy of human 
control must be given to the moral and religious sentiments, 
enlightened by the intellect, then in vain do we seek either 
the dignity or the happiness of humanity by reversing this 
order of nature. And to follow righteousness, to court jus- 
tice, to indulge the better affections, to engage in schemes 
of philanthropy for the improvement and amelioration of 
fMMjiety, to study science with a view to know better the 
Author of nature, to explore the works of God in veneration 
of the Maker, to make science, in short, and all intellectual 
knowledge, the hand-maid of religion and virtue, contributing 
as it invariably will, to the enjoyment and comfort of man, — 
th'iB is the very highest glory of intelligent beings in this 
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world, And doubtlesB will contribute to our more perfect 
felicitj in the next. 

And yet how many«are there whose views of these subjects 
are so exceedingly limited, that they are disposed to ridicule 
the more noble discoveries of science, and to glory, I know 
not how much, in their own stupidity ! Such know not the 
true dignity of man. For what are we furnished with these 
wondrous faculties, capable of penetrating into almost all the 
works of God, if not to improve for our enjoyment, and for 
the glory of th^ir* Author ? For what are all the objects of 
creation — the wonders beneath and the glories above, spread 
out before us, if not to incite us to a study of them ? 

Thus it is, then, that we may effectually promote the dig- 
nity of man, as a rational and moral creature. But let it 
ever be remembered, that after all that can be done for pro- 
moting general intelligence, and notwithstanding all the pro- 
gress which may be made in the arts and sciences of civilized 
life, yet if we pay no attention to moral culture — if respect 
is not had to the Deity in all our works of nature and of art 
—if Christianity is despised, and the cherishing of heavenly 
tempers, and grateful and benevolent affections towards God 
and man, be not equally an object sought after, then all such 
institutions as we have adverted to for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and other means of advancement, may prove a cfjrat 
rather than a blessing, and we shall be converted to a race 
of intelligent demons, furnished with increased facilities for 
violence, anarchy, and destruction, through all society. 

The true dignity of human nature, then, consists in the 
supremacy of the moral, religious, and intellectual powers, 
and the subordination to these, of all the animal instincts 
and passions. And truly, man is an exalted object in this 
respect! Could we always behold him in this light — blend- 
ing the greatness of intellect with the greatness of moral 
power, and the humility of devotion towards the Great First 
Cause of all the objects of his search, then indeed should 
we realize something of his native grandeur as he proceeded 
forth from the hands of the Creator. And thanks for all 
good influences, such a spectacle we are sometimes almost 
permitted to behold. The great and the good of our earth, 
whose names here and there gild with a redeeming lustre the 
promiscuous page of history, seem to be permitted us to 
show us what humanity is at least capable of attaining, and 
to encourage us to make the best of our powers. Who can 
read of the works and character of Newton, of Pascal, of 
Boyle, and Locke, and Addison; or even o? ^^\>^^%, %xi^ 
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Wilberforce, and Howard, and not be struck with the 

rable humility, goodness, and piety, which were combined 
m the persons of these illustrious men ? Such characters 
show the sublimity of man, when godUke intellect, combined 
with superior moral and religious affections, meet and coal- 
esce in the same individual. They teach us, by example, 
how great a thing it is to be a man, — a man, I mean, in the 
fittest sense of the term. "And is it not a noble thing," 
says an eloquent writer, **when Newton, in his immortal 
work, has led you through the travels ofiihis patient and 
mighty thought, — ^when with wise precaution, having firmly 
fastened his thread of calculation on the globe, he goes with 
it to the moon, and paces with you the solar tracks from 
planet to planet, and toils in the twilight confines of the sys- 
tem, till he has trained a web of beautiful relations around 
all, embracing earth and ocean, and suns and satellites, as 
in a tissue of light, which links and illuminates at once, — 
when he has reached the limits of finite magnificence; and 
the scene of materials sublimely stands — himself the sub- 
limest object, as the emblem of God-like intellect; is it not a 
noble thing to see him at last burst into the infinite, and 
kneel ?" Here is that illustrious compound of intellect and 
humility, of knowledge and piety, which ever accompany 
true greatness, wherever it may be found to exist. And none 
need be discouraged at the presentation of these dazzling 
instances, as something too bright and glorious for ordinary 
minds to attain. For, although we may differ in the degree 
of natural endowments, we do not in the nature of them. 
We all have the same powers ; we all share in the qualities 
of a common humanity; and if such it is to be a man, — ^if the 
lower nature of which we are possessed, is possessed in 
common with all animals, — if it is the intellect, and the moral 
and religious powers alone, which can exhibit man in his 
peculiar and pre-eminent condition above a beast, then, how 
appropriately and forcibly may we lifl the exhortation of 
David, — ^^ Show thyself a man," and degrade thyself no 
more in wilful ignorance, sensuality, and pollution. It only 
needs that we consider a mind better than a body ; science 
and virtue better than sensuality and sin ; the discovery -of a 
new planet in the heavens of more interest than a feast of 
revelry; a new fact in philosophy of more importance than a 
miserly saved shilling ; a true theory of the earth of more 
value than the very latest cut for a garment ; a knowledge of 
moral and mental science of more interest and consequence 
than a game at hazard, or an id\e shov^ \ an act of charity 
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better tkan a enimptuouB meal; a deed of justice more pre- 
cious than costly array ; in short, knowledge and virtue of 
every sort, and a profound veneration for the Deity in the 
study of all his works, better than a life devoted to the crav- 
ings of the animal nature, and the mere wants of the body. 
Qr, in other words, it is only to have a Mind, in the fullest, 
noblest sense of the term. ' ' It is the mind that makes the 
man;" and with a true estimate placed upon this, we rise in 
the scale of mental and moral dignity, honoring the nature 
wherewith God hath honored us. 

We remark, in the third place, that the true dignity of man 
consists in viewing himself as a traveller through this world, 
and keeping in habitual remembrance and contemplation , that 
future and final state whither he is destined. This is a 
truth, which, in connexion with the foregoing, urges itself 
most impressively upon us. Were it so that the wonderful 
powers we possess were confined in the sphere of their ac- 
tivity and enlargement, to this world, then indeed we might 
pause in comparative littleness, notwithstanding all our at- 
tainments. But it is the breaking over the scenes of this 
world, that gives us the most enlarged conceptions of the 
mind of man. And yet, the indifference that prevails on this 
subject, is truly mortifying to behold. What crowds there 
are, and of those who call themselves Christians, too, who 
dwell as little on this subject as if it were one .which con- 
cerned them not a particle more than their most ordinary 
and daily occupations! They live in the world; they are 
witnesses to its rapid changes; they mingle with the busy 
mass which, day by day, as it goes down the stream of life, 
is lessened by the breaches of mortality ; they attend church, 
they hear the words of eternal life dispensed from week to 
week, and the proofs of the coming immortality set before 
them; and yet, with all the energies of their minds set to the 
schemes of earthly emolument, pride, or ambition, they live 
comparatively as listless and inattentive of the realties of an 
eternal destiny, as though the present order of things was to 
last forever. Is this what men — say nothing of Christians 
— is this what men should do ? Are the powers which we 
possess never to be largely exerted in this world, in reflec- 
tions, in studies, in the gathering of thoughts pertaining to 
what shall befall us when the mysteries of death come about 
us and close these eyes in the unawakened sleep ? If there 
be any object of inquiry which should be paramount to all 
others, it is in relation to all that is to happen beyond death. 
Whatever may be our views, cheerful or gloomy , ^Ioxyqw'^ 
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or dreadfhl, no matter; there are so many evidences of t 
coming state ulterior to this, of greater importance and en- 
largement; — ^nature, and reason, and the human soul, furnish 
so many arguments that earth cannot be man's last dwelling- 
place, that the man who wilfully or listlessly puts off* the in- 
quiry into this subject, acts not only the part of infatuation and 
madness, but is grossly inconsistent with every high principle 
that ought to characterize the nobility of a mental and moral 
creature. " When we look," says a forcible writer, ** into 
the inexplorable abyss of that eternity which is already past; 
when we look forward to the immeasurable extent, and the 
unfathomable depths of eternity to come; — ^when we behold 
Time, and all its circling years, appearing only like a point 
on the surface of that vast and boundless ocean; when we 
consider the immense spaces of the universe with which we 
are surrounded, and the innumerable worlds which lie dis- 
persed in every direction throughout the immeasurable tracts 
of creation; when we consider that our existence, as think- 
ing beings, may run parallel with interminable ages; and 
that, in the rev(^utions of eternity, we may exist in regions 
of space immeasurably distant from our present habitation, 
associate with other orders of intelligent beings, and pass 
through new scenes and changes in distant worlds, — and 
when we consider that our relation to time may be dissolved, 
and our connexion with eternity commence, within the space 
of a few months or years, or even before the earth shall have 
described another circuit around the sun, — no inquiry can 
appear so momentous and interesting as that which leads to 
the determination of our future and eternal destiny, and of 
those realities which await us beyond the tomb. To remain 
insensible to the importance of such an inquiry, and unaffec- 
ted at the prospect of the result to which it may lead, — ^while 
we are feelingly alive to all the paltry concerns and little ills 
of life, — would argue the most unaccountable stupidity, in- 
consistency, and infatuation." 

I repeat, then, the true dignity of man consists in viewing 
himself a traveller through this world, and keeping in habit- 
ual remembrance that future and final state to which he is 
destined. The first effect such a contemplation would have 
upon him, would be to lead him to direct his m/ind, with a still 
increased desire, to the study of nobler and grander sttbjects than 
those which usually occwpy the attention of the mass of human 
society. For, considering one's self a traveller to eternity, — 
A5 soon to take flight from all these scenes of littleness and 
Iiaperfbction, and to expatiate over un\>o\iii^e4\fim\xmft«^tQ 
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nungie with higher intelligences, and engage in loilier occu- 
pations, — ^ ' to rise in science as in bliss, initiate in the secrets 
of the skies," — ^these are thoughts which ** make man, man." 
They indisputably beget a higher taste, even in this world, 
for those occupations of the intellect and the affections, which 
we must fain believe are to constitute our state and our hap- 
piness hereafter. How do all the enjoyments of the senses, 
the frivolous interests and pursuits of most mortals appear, 
when set in contrast with those scenes and employments 
which are to burst upon us hereafter ? If we can rely upon 
the faculty of reason, heaven is not a place of merely moral 
delight, inspiring as that contemplation may be ; but a broad 
sphere for the delight and entertainment of our intellectual 
faculties. And to explore the works of God, as they will 
there burst upon the enlarged vision, — to know more of his 
power and wisdom in creation, — to sublimely contemplate the 
outstretchings of that empire which is inexhaustible, both in 
space and variety, — ^to admire with a keener sense and a 
more exquisite relish, and with a more emphatic meaning 
than we may ever have been said to in this world, '* the man- 
ifold wisdom of God/^ — this, I say, reason assures us, will 
enter largely into that felicity which the redeemed from among 
men will partake in the future. Shall we not, with such 
thoughts about us, rise now, superior to the frivolities and 
sensualties of time, to the engagement in those higher pur- 
suits which may there entertain us ? Can reasonable man 
suppose, that all the sciences and principles in the mental 
and physical world, which we here attain with so much cer- 
tainty, will be thrown by at the grave, and be useless ac- 
quirements in that state where creation will expand a thou- 
sand fold before us ? No, my readers, — if there is a reliance 
to be placed on human understanding and the intimations of 
the Scriptures, many of the principles which we here make 
use of in intellectual engagements, will be called into livelier 
occupation there, as we roam forever over God's dominions, 
admiring and adoring his works of wisdom and might. 
Then, to faithfully cultivate now the powers he has given us, 
— ^to engage now in the higher occupations of intelligent, 
moral creatures, and, consequently, to throw by much that 
is frivolous, useless, sensual, and vain, is to act the part of 
rational creatures, and show forth the proper dignity of man. 
A second effect which such an habitual contemplation of 
the future world would have upon us, would be to lead us to a 
proper estimate of the gains , and glories, and distinctions of 
this world, and ail thai men are contending about, ^o^ Vol- 
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iignificaiitly UCde da the strifes and ccmqoests of the wcM 
appear, whether they he territories, powers, or indiyidual 
distinctions, when struck down with the thought, that ^Uhe 
great globe itself, and all that it inherits," is too small for the 
ambition of immortal spirits! After all that is acquired that 
hand could procure, or heart could long after, the prospect 
of the ftiture casts it all into an inglorious shade. Thank 
Grod! this is not our destiny. We are formed for a nobler 
action, — we are destined to expatiate over a wider and a 
more glorious scene. With such prospects, we can look 
down upon the world with a conscious superiority over all its 
honors and all its enjoyments. We seem standing above and 
away from it. Like Seneca of old, when he contemplated 
with wonder the magnitude and glory of the heavenly bodies, 
we look down with astonishment and noble philosophy upon 
earth, and say, — " Is it to this little spot that the great de- 
signs and vast desires of men are confined ? Is it for this 
there is such disturbance of nations, so much carnage', and 
80 many ruinous wars ? O folly of deceived men! — ^to im- 
agine great kingdoms in the compass of an atom; to raise 
armies to divide a point of earth with their swords! It is as 
if the ants should divide their molehills into provinces, and 
conceive a field to be several kingdoms, and fiercely contend 
to enlarge their borders, and celebrate a triumph in gaining 
a foot of earth as a new province to their empire." — ^And so, 
my readers, in the light of heaven's greatness, all mortal dis- 
tinctions fade away, and the mind rises to eternal regions, 
and lives by faith, both conqueror of earth and dweller in 
scenes of greater magnificence and vastness. 

Finally, is it not a great thing to be a man ? — a man in the 
true sense. Is it not great, simply to be morally great ? — to 
let the intellect guide the higher nature, and this high com- 
bination to hold the mastery over all that is grovelling and 
all that is inferior ? — Alexander was great, and jyapoleon was 
great, and so was Byron. But the obscurest peasant who 
holds his cottage by the mountain's side; or the widow in 
her hut, who cannot frame to pronounce the simplest terms 
of scholastic theology, may and has outstripped the literary 
giant and the conqueror, just because of an attainment which 
Uiey knew not, and a victory surpassing all their strength to 
achieve. And if we are great, my readers, it will only be 
because greater is he *' that hath a rule over his own spirit, 
than he that taketh a city." ** Show thyself a man!'' If it 
is the intellect, and the moral nature reigning over it, which 
giveg to man all his pre-emmence a\K>N^ «i Xi^^kS^^ — \C it is 
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this which confers upon him his chief dignity, — ^if, when this 
is prostituted to the calls of the animal nature, and is con- 
senting to sin and to degradation, he does indeed dwindle to 
the low degree of an intellectual animal; then, my readers, 
great should be our concern lest we fall from our dignity, 
and place ourselves upon too near a level with the irrational 
creation. ** Show thyself a manP' — ^have a care lest the 
brutal passions of our nature rise up to usurp the mastery 
over us. Put away all malice, and bitterness, and wrath, 
and clamor, and anger, and evil-speaking ; profane not the 
holy name of God; deal justly, love mercy, flee intemper- 
ance and all hurtful lusts ; be kindly affectioned one to another 
in brotherly love ; Uve peaceably and soberly ; have a due re- 
spect for men, and a devout recognition of the Deity in all 
his works and ways; contemplate the future with a Christian 
faith and constant thought ; rise superior to the world and all 
its distinctions; — ^then shall you stand out to the eye of the 
world in the light of Hamlet's description of his father, — 

<* A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every grace conspired to set its seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man*** 



THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 
NUMBER THREE. 

BY REV. Otis A. SKINNER. 



In this number I propose to speak of the influence of wo- 
man on the social character. 

Mankind are formed for society. Endearing ties are im- 
planted in their hearts, which bind them together as one, 
and make them wretched when alone. The lives of prison- 
ers and exiles show how deeply miserable are all those 
doomed to a protracted solitude. Such persons, impelled by 
the strong instincts of their nature, have sought society in 
the beast, or the birds of the air. Cut any individual olS* 
from associates, and though the sun may shine upon him in 
all its splendor, the gentle zephyrs fan him by night and by 
day, flowers and spices render fragrant the balmy air he 
breathes^ and weakh heatow upon Imn all \t« WiLam^ ^iSi!^ 
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e w nlbr to , stffl he m mnkuffyy and to him ewnj 
an aspect of deep gloom. Over this aature of i 
has pecaliar power. She was fitted by the Creator ezpretrij 
§otMb office. Social feelings predoorinate in her nataie. 
At any period of her Kfe, she can be the companion of tbe 
joong and old, the graire and gay. Soch is the strength of 
her friendship, that she can anticipate the wants of her asso- 
ciates, and be ready with all those kmd words and offices, 
which, at once, establish her empire in the soul. It is not 
enoagh to be upright honest, ]Mrudent, and ezempiary, in 
order to be fondly esteemed as a fiiend. Thousands have 
all these qualities, and yet they are almost repulsire to us. 
They are so eold and unsocial, that our affections feel a chill 
whenever we meet them. It is, then, by the strength of her 
social feelings that ^e gains such influence, and makes her- 
self the enliyener of society, the charm of eyery circle. 

This sociability of woman has exposed her to the chaige 
of exercising too much the freedom of speech, and of being 
too frequently from the duties o€ home. To say that none 
have merited these accusations might not be exactly safe; 
fer in the apostle's day, he found it necessary to ui^e some 
women to be keepers at home, and also to be discreet in 
their language. But because home is to some a prison of 
darkness, and because others, like the Athenians of old, 
spend their time in finding out and telling something new, 
we are not to suppose it so with all, or that these are even 
general failings. Besides, this very excess of social feeling, 
if such it can be called, may have been requisite to act upon 
those icy hearts which chill every circle in which they move. 
This influence of woman is not only felt in developing our 
social feelings, but in refining and guiding them. But those 
who seldom mingle -with the gentler sex are usually coarse 
and rough in their social intercourse. There is something 
peculiarly uncouth in their manners, and to persons of cuhi- 
▼ated tastes, their ways are forbidding and disagreeable. 
This fact is universally admitted ; and in consequence every 
observing parent is extremely anxious to have his sons min- 
gle much in the society of virtuous females; for it gives a 
refinement to their feelings, and a polish to their manners, 
which nothing else can give. Women are distinguished for 
their refinement. Their love for this, may, in some, have 
been so great as to render them unreasonably fond of orna- 
ment, and have led them into hurtfiil extravagances. 

This, however, is a censure which I should deal out spar- 
i^jr; ibt what might be eatted extT««af|aBdL m oaA evecia or 
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?laee, taiight in another, be called the extreme of simplicity, 
'he Puritan fathers lamented bitterly over the vain om»* 
nienis of the fashionables in their day, iVhen one gown of silk 
brocade was as much as the most fashionable could boast. 
One of them speaks as follows: — ^\ When I heare a nugiper- 
oi» i^ntledame inquire what is the newest fashion oi Uie 
court, With egge to be in it in all haste, whatever it be, I 
look at her as the very gizzard of a trifle, the product of a 
quarter of a cypher^ the epitome of nothing, fitter to be kickt^ 
if rile were a kickable substance, than either honored or. 
humored." 

Besides, when I look at the ornaments of dress, I remem^ 
her how God has beautified and adorned the world; how he 
has illumined the heavens with stars, covered the earth with 
green, and flowers, and beauties, which are endless in 
variety. Not only so. If I were to censure woman, I could 
not censure her alone ; for man is oflen the mere creature of 
show and parade, and appears to think infinitely more of a 
fine garb, than the cultivation of the mind, or the richest 
production of genius. But though in some the love of refine- 
ment may be excessive, and render its possessor over nico 
in the civilities of social life, the graces of decorum, and the 
ornaments of dress, it is a passion to which the world iff 
greatly indebted, and has been in all ages a ministering 
angel which has devoted itself to the polishing of the man- 
ners, to the purifying of the feelings from all that is coarse 
and improper, and to the enriching of society with those ac- 
complishments which give interest, variety and sweetness 
to life. This angel brings to its aid music, poetry, and 
painting, by which the heart is enlivened, the affections im- 
proved, and a halo of joy thrown around the domestic circle. 
This influence of woman is not exhausted in refining our 
feelings, and rendering us courteous; it is exerted also in 
giving a right direction to our social instincts. If misguided, 
these may be the greatest curses with which we could be 
visited, — ministers of a degradation and wo over which a 
heart of stone would weep in agony. Step with me to the 
dark retreat of those engaged in their midnight revelries,-^ 
what binds them to it with such an irresistible charm ? It iii 
not simply the intoxicating cup, for in that they could in- 
dulge at home. It is, then, the gratification of their social 
feelings. There they have associates to drink with them. 
They have, too, social converse suited to their depraved 
tastes. They are entertained by sallies of low wit, vulgar 
8torie;9^ and iaerry sanga. Without these, tti^ \n!Lcni\&<^v(i% 
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cup wonld not hxve power to aMemble itii wretclMid>ictiniii^ 
aft it doeft, night after night, for a long succeftsioB of years. 
How ffreat, then, is the necessity of having our social fill- 
ings rightly influenced, so that they may not be prostituted 
to dissipation and vice. 

But in what way can we hope to have this done, withoot 
the aid of Christian women ? Bj rendering home pleasant 
and cheerful, by enlivening every social circle of fiiends, 
she can mould our Social nature, and give a right directioo 
to all our social feelings. Remember, I speak of Chnstian 
women, not of those who darken by their morose looks every 
circle in which they mingle, and render their homes scenes 
of constant uproar; for such, instead of correcting what is 
wrong, moderating what is unruly, and restraining what is in* 
decorous, often drive the best of men into the worst improprie- 
ties and excesses of life. Neither do I speak of those who 
minister to a depraved taste, and tend, by their want of de- 
corum and respect for the laws of God, to encourage the 
work of self-immolation; for if a wo will ever fall upon any, 
it is those who are partakers of the guilt of such. But I 
speak of Christian women, whose hearts have been made 
pure by the gospel, and who, by their social feelings,, 
strict decorum, refined taste, and gentle manners, form 
aright our social character, and make us worthy our name 
and station. I say, then, if we except the influence of 
Christianity, I know of nothing that does so much for our 
social character as the influence of Christian women. 



THE KIK6DOM OF HEAVElf. 



BT BBT. D. FORBBS. 

In the New Testament, the phrases kingdom of heaven 
and kingdom of God are of frequent occurrence; and some- 
times the same idea is expressed by the phrases kingdom of 
(^hrist, kingdom of David, and simply his kingdom, and the 
kingdom. 

Iniere are few phrases which convey less distinct ideas to 
the minds of most people than these. Indeed, not only are 
tbe ideas conveyed by. them iadistinqt^ but often exceedingly 
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erroneous. If I mistake not, the most common idea re- 
ceived from these phrases, is that of a state of happiness in 
the world of spirits; while, in fact, the instances where 
they are intended to express such a thought are few indeed, 
as all intelligent persons, of all denominations, will admit.^ 
Nay, it may be a question whether they are ever confined 
to such a sense, even in a solitary instance, in the New 
Testament. 

An eminent author remarks, '' MuUosatque doctissimos «»- 
terpretes invenirunt nostra imprimis cUate h(z formnUz loquendi 
admodwn difficiles et am^tgucB."! That is, Many masters and 
interpreters of our thne, especially, find in these forms of speech 
greai difficulties and ambiguities. Although this is true, and 
there may be good ground for it, when we descend to ail 
the minute shades of meaning which they bear in different 
connexions, and their application to various subjects, I think 
nothing is more obvious than their general sense, when 
used in reference to the Christian religion and its effects. 

In reference to these phrases, Dr. Robinson remarks, 
"All these expressions are in the New Testament synony- 
mous, and signify the divine spiritual kingdom, the glorious 
reign of the Messiah, He classes the senses in which they 
are used under two divisions: the Jewish and the Christian 
senses.^ Other interpreters descend more into the minutia 
in their divisions, and make as many as eight or more 
classes.^ 

The word kingdom, as used in these phrases, bears two 
general senses, as they occur in the New Testament. In its 
true grammatical sense, it denotes ' ' the place or country 
over which the sovereignty extends." In an accommodated 
sense, it *' relates to the time or duration of the sovereignty," 
in which usage it bears the meaning of reign. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that the uniform rendering of the original 
word by the term kingdom, confuses the ideas, clouds the 
text and weakens its impression. The original word bears 
a much wider sense than the English rendering, and com- 
monly may be properly rendered either kingdom or reign ; 
but ** there are a few passages in which neither of the Eng- 
lish words can be considered as a translation of ^aodata 



♦ Campbell's Four Gospels, Dis. 5, part 1, sec. 3. 

t Schleusneri lex. in paaiXiia. 

^ Greek and English Lexicon, in fiaautia, 

§ Schleusneri in supra. 
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strictly proper.* The troth is, tkere is no Englisb weT4 
that answers precisely to the original word in this case. 

When used in a religious sense, in the New Testammit, 
there is one thought uniformly connected with it, and that is 
of an inward state, — a reference to the human soul,-^its stat« 
and condition. It points to man's human nature as the peea- 
Kar place where God's ruling power is exercised, as mani- 
fested in religion, especially that which Jesus Christ our 
Redeemer and Saviour exercises and is to exercise over the 
human souL 

Hence Jesus says : — ''The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation ; neither shall they say, lo here ! o^r, lo 
there ! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.'f 
That is, the reign of God, as exercised by the Messiah, is no 
outward visible affair, which men can see with their natural 
eyes, or discover by their physical senses; but it is a reigning 
power exercised over man's inward nature, controlling and 
regulating the desires and affections of the soul, and filling it 
with joy and peace ; and through these means controlling and 
Erecting the outward man. This being the case, they need 
not watch for any outward visible establishment of this king* 
4om, or search any where in the outward world to dis- 
cover its existence \ but they must look within themselves 
for it. 

These phrases are sometimes used to denote the body of be- 
lievers; at others, the reign of God over the human soul, medi- 
ately through the mediation of Jesus Christ, or immediately by 
his own direct agency and power, but commonly the former; 
mid at still others, the happiness produced by the reign of 
€rod over the human soul. In some cases, all these senses 
seem to be blended together; and in all the enjoyment 
brought to man as a moral being, by the reign of God, forms 
the entire undercurrent of thought, if it does not stand out 
distinctly as the leading idea. 

I will notice a ifew texts, as examples of my views of the 
meaning of these phrases. The Saviour says, ** Whosoever, 
therefore, shall break one of the least of these command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in 
the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach 
Ihem, shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. "J 
In this text, the phrase kingdom of heaven undoubtedly 
means the Christian church, the great body of believers. 

» CampheWa Four Gospels, Dis. 6, part 1, sees. 2, 3, and 7. 
f Luke xvii, 20, 21. % M^UYlq^ n > \^. 
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One would be called great, and the other least, in the Chris- 
tian church, or among Christians. 

**For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees^e shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven."* That is, 
unless you have a better righteousness than these persona, 
ye cannot enter into the enjoyment, and possess the bless- 
ings, secured to the human soul, by becoming disciples of 
the Lord Jesus; or the enjoyment that flows out of a belief 
of the gospel, and the heart being right with God. 

** Verily, I say unto you. Among them that are bom of 
women, there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist; 
notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven, is 
greater than he.'t That is, the most humble individual in 
the Christian church, has the means of higher spiritual im- 
provement, or enjoys greater privileges than John the Bap- 
tist. 

** At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying. 
Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven .? And Jesus 
called a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of 
them and said. Verily I say unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall hum- 
ble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. "J 

The phrase kingdom of heaven, in the first and fourth 
verses, manifestly means the Christian church. The disci- 
ples wished to know who should occupy the most distinguish- 
ed positions in the outward kingdom he was about to set up; 
and he told them, those who were the most humble and 
teachable. But, in the third verse, it is equally obvious that 
it is used to represent the enjoyment afforded by Chrisf^s 
reign in the soul. 

•*But wo unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men; for ye neither 
go in yourselves, neither suffer them that are entering to go 
in."^ That is, you will neither enter my church or become 
my disciples yourselves, for both forms of expression mean 
the same thing; neither will you permit even those who are 
disposed to do so to become Christians, if you can prevent 
it. In other words, you throw every possible obstruction in 
the way of men's embracing and practising the doctrines I 
teach. 

*Matv,20. flbid,xi,lh tibid, xviii, 1, ^,B, 4. ^XA^.tcrKyvA^. 
VOL. I, — NO. IV. 10* 
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' ** Blewed are tkey %hich ai*e peneeotei for ligliteoimMi 
sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven."* Thai 10, suok 
persons were hlessed because, while they suffered outward 
evils for their goodness, it was the means of comm\inicatifig 
inward enjoyment, bliss of soul, that peace within whiek 
passeth all understanding. In other words, they, in iq[Hte of 
outward evils, derived heavenly enjoyment from what pro- 
duced those evils. 

*' And I say unto you, that many shall come from the east 
and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jac<^, 
in the kingdom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out into outer darkness; there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, "f That is, people from all parts of the 
earth will embrace the religion of Christ, and rest in that 
enjojrment of soul, which it Was the privilege of good men of 
did to possess; while those whose peculiar right it was to 
have secured this bliss will be deprived of it, and subjected 
to the most wretched and miserable state. 

'' Confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting them 
to continue in the faith, and that we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of Grod."| That is, it u 
through the discipline of outward trials and sorrows, that the 
highest attainments in the Christian life are secured, and 
the soul brought into that state and condition where the 
highest inward bliss is enjoyed. 

"Know ye not, that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Be not deceived; neither fornicators, 
nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers 
of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. "^ That is, such characters, whatever may 
be their belief and professions, cannot have that inward en- 
joyment, that satisfaction and peace of soul, the religion of 
Christ is calculated to impart to man. 

'* In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, and saying. Repent ye; for the king^ 
dom of heaven is at hand."|| That is, the reign of heaven, 
the ruling power of God, through the instrumentality of the 
promised Messiah, is -very soon to commence. Therefore, 
reform and become good men, that you may be prepared for 
his reception. 

'' Seek first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 

•Mat. ¥,10. tlbid,¥iii,ll, 12. tActsJUT,2i. 
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Mud all tbMB things skaU be added unto jen/^ That is, 
aeek, aa the leading object of your existence, to have your 
souls, your minds, your hearts, your inward natures, en* 
tirely subjected to the reign or ruling power of God, as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ, and to conform your conduct to the 
spirit and principles of this reign, and all other blessings that 
you need will be the natural fruit. 

** Jesus saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, that the 
publicans and harlots go into the kingdcHU of God before 
you."t That is, the most wicked and abominable of mahkind 
are more ready to submit to the reign of God than you, who 
lay such high claims to goodness and piety ; and they wiU 
actually sooner secure to themselves peace and rest of soul 
than you will. 

These may serve as examples of the method I would adopt 
in the interpretation of the texts where the phrases in ques-> 
tion are found; and it will be observed that I have gives 
them somewhat more of a spiritual meaning than has been 
customary among us. This, I think, fidelity to the Master's 
words most imperiously demands. 

In Uie former part of this article, I remarked that it might 
be a question, whether these phrases refer exclusively to the 
future state, even in a solitary instance, in the New Testar 
ment. But however this may be, — if there is not a single 
text which refers exclusively to a future state, I think no man 
can doubt, who is possessed of an ordinary share of intelli- 
gence, that this idea is cLssociaied with these phrases in 
numerous instances. 

In those cases where these phrases bear the sense of reign 
of God, reign of heaven, &c., it seems to me we cannot, with 
any propriety, limit their reference either to this or a fiiture 
world exclusively. They express the general idea of the 
ruling power and authority of God, without reference to any 
one place where it is exercised. And surely we cannot limit 
the ruling power and authority of Jehovah to any world; nor 
are we at liberty thus to limit it, in any case, unless the sub- 
ject to which it is applied is thus limited; because he rulee 
in all worlds, ihe future as well as the present, — in the armies 
of heaven, as well as among the inhabitants of earth. 

We have been in the habit of replying to all arguments 
in favor of endless misery, drawn from passages where cer- 
tain characters are represented as being excluded from the 
kingdom of heaven, by contending that this phrase has 

^Matthew m,$L \ Ibid, xii, ^\. 
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no reference to a future state. We teUour brother hi 
that such persons shall be excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven here, not hereafter. 

Now, with all due deference to the superior sagacity and 
wisdom of my seniors and fathers in the ministry, I would 
respectfully suggest whether we are either consistent or cor- 
rect in this. Are we not guilty of using what savors very 
strongly of sophistry, if nothing more reprehensible ? In 
this, I think, we are not only unsound, but amazingly incon- 
sistent with our own principles. 

We are in the habit of laying it down, as a great and fun- 
damental principle of Universalism, that vice and miseiy, 
and virtue and happiness, are inseparably connected; thtit 
vice is hell, and virtue is heaven, and that it will be so as 
long as the government of God exists. Now if it be so, is it 
not undeniable, that what will exclude a human soiil from 
heaven here, in this world, will exclude it from that state in 
the future also ? Can a bad character enjoy a state of hap- 
piness in that world any more than in this ? Most certainlj 
not. How, then, can we argue with propriety and sound- 
ness that a text does not prove endless misery, when it de- 
clares the ungodly shall not inherit the kingdom of God, 
merely because this phrase under consideration means a state 
of happiness in this world ? We cannot; for it is true, as 
we all contend, that a bad man, in the future world, can no 
more be happy than in this. 

The apostle says, " Now the works of the flesh are mani- 
fest, which are these; Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, re veilings, and such like; of which I t€?ll you 
before, as I have told you in time past, that they which do 
such things shall not ii]dierit the kingdom of God. ''^ 

Now is it not just as true, according to our principles, that 
a person sustaining such a character cannot enter heaven in 
the world of spirits, as that he cannot enter heaven here ? 
Do we believe men will enter heaven above, in their sins, any 
more than here ? By no means. Hence this text has just 
as much reference to the future as the present world. And 
the same may be said of all similar texts. They lay down 
general principles, — those by which God's universal gov- 
ernment is regulated, and men's destiny, both in this and a 
future, world controlled. But this does not involve end- 

* Galatians v, 19, 2ft, ^V. 
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To prove the {fitter, it must be shown that men carry guilt at 
least, with them, into that world ; and to make out the former 
it must be proved that that guilt will weigh down the soul 
through eternity. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, as I view it, is, that 
wben the phrs^se kingdom of heaven, and its synonymes, refer 
to A state of the soul, or the enjoyment communicated by the 
religion of Christ, or the opposite, it inclvides all worlds, 
fi^re c^s well as present. It is confined to neither. 

In conclusion, let me exhort all to be good. L^ it not be 
our ^Shri to flee from an outward hell, and secure admittance 
to an outward heaven, either here or hereafter; but let it 
rather be our object to drive hell out of our own souls, and 
fill them with heaven, by loving God supremely, and out 
oeigMbor »s ourselves. 

[Pf OTE. — ^When I comi;nenced this article, I designed to have made it 
more critical in its character; but I found, on arranging my materials, 
it would be too long a communication for this periodical, and I con* 
clu4ed to throw my general eonclusions into an article of the present 
form ^nd character. This is stated to inform the reader why my posi- 
tions are not argued ^t length.] 
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These words are of very frequent occurrence in the 
Bible. We meet them on every page. They are used in 
describing the fate of individuals, kingdoms and nations. 
Their meaning, though perfectly obvious to every unbiassed 
mind, has been a subject of much dispute. Some believe 
that they teach an eternity of wo for a portion of God's crea- 
tnres. Such an opinion, however, must have been hastily 
formed, and without that careful examination which should 
be bestowed on all topics aflecting the character of God, or 
the interests of his people. A reference to a few scriptures, 
will fully confirm this remark. 

For instance, we read, "I will destroy all the wicked of 
the land." *' He will miserably destroy those wicked men." 
** They utterly destroyed the Canaayiites. " " If ye corrupt 
yourselves, ye shall be utterly destroyed." These passages 
denote shnpljr the cutting off of people from iVi^e^tlVV) «xA 
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signify the same as we mean when we say, all in t&e ship 
were destrojed, or every person in the building was de- 
stroyed. 

Destroy is used to denote the overthrow of cities. *' Wilt 
thou destroy all the city for the lack of five ?" '* We utterly 
destroyed the cities of Ag." It is used also to denote the 
degradation and misery to which sin reduces. " O Israel, 
thou hast destroyed thyself" ** Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall." It cannot be said, 
the words signify more than I have stated, and denote the 
endless ruin of those to whom they^are applied; for they are 
used with reference to the Saviour, the righteous, and the 
work which man can do. Thus, '^ that they should ask Bar- 
rabbas and destroy Jesus;" that is, crucify him. '*Wilt 
thou destroy the righteous with the wicked ?" inquired Abra- 
ham in regard to Sodom. By destruction, then, temporal 
death only is intended. '^For their heart studieth destruc- 
tion;" that is, the wicked study how they can destroy those 
around them; but what man has power to doom any to an 
endless wo ? It will avail nothing to say, the wicked are 
represented as being utterly destroyed, for that phrase is 
often used to denote cutting off from the earth. Thus, 
"They utterly destroyed the Canaanites." *'We utterly 
destroyed Sihon and his people." '* Joshua utterly destroyed 
them with their cities. " ' * I have utterly destroyed the Amale- 
kites." 

Thus the word destruction is never used to signify an end- 
less evil; but merely the moral and intellectual ruin in which 
the mind may be involved; the various evils which the wick- 
ed here endure, and the overthrow of individuals, cities, and 
nations. 

Before I can believe in the endless destruction of human 
beings, I must believe that endless life and death are placed 
in our own hands. Life and death are said, I know, to be 
set before us; but, then, these are terms used to denote the 
advantages of virtue and the evils of vice. '' We know that 
we have passed from death unto life." Here death and life 
are both mentioned; they are both before us; and we can 
take our choice. But as here used, neither of these words 
has any reference to the final condition of man. Observe, 
we have passed from death unto life. Death is the condition 
of the unbeliever, and life of the believer. All sinners are 
in a state of death, and all believers are in a state of life ; 
and every man can choose which of these shall be his con- 
dition. 
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UNREASONABLENESS OF OPPOSITION TO CHRISTIANITY. 
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Evert friend to pure Christianity will readily admit that 
all opposition to it is unreasonable. No matter in what 
quarter it may arise, or from what motives it may be prose- 
cuted; it is, in every form of it, begun and sustained either 
through ignorance, or the promptings of depravity, and 
hence, in a Christian community, can have no valid excuse. 

But why not ? Why should the gospel, unlike almost 
every other subject of human concern, demand the appro- 
bation and support of every member of a mixed community ? 
This is a very natural question, and one which deserves a 
candid reply. To my own mind, at least, the reason is most 
obvious. The gospel of Christ justly claims the acceptance 
and support of the great mass of society, because it aims at 
the promotion of a common good, seeks the advancement 
of a weal in which each individual, in every community, has 
a deep and ever-enduring interest. 

It contains instructions, and assurances, and hopes, alike 
suitable to every period and condition of human life. It is 
equally adapted to the old and the young; to the rich and 
to the poor; to the sick and the well, the living and the 
dying ; to the concerns of time and the destinies of eternity. 
It extracts the poison from the tooth of enmity, and sweetens 
every cup of friendship and of love. 

It restrains the passions of the young, and chastens their 
naturally too buoyant aspirations. It heightens and fresh- 
ens the charms even of beauty itself. It regulates the vigor 
and the efforts of the meridian of life. It cheers and soothes 
the worn pilgrim, oppressed by adversity, discouraged and 
saddened by the toils and misfortunes of the world. It sus- 
tains the lorn and wasted invalid, the victim of lingering 
and intense pains and agonies. It delivers the fallen and 
the guilty from the dominion and misery of sin. It renders 
the couch and the pillow of death downy, and welcome, 
and pleasant. It reveals to the dying another, a better, 
and an immortal life, and thereby takes from the grave its 
gloom, from eternity its dread. 

Now if such various and distinguished blessings are con- 



ferred by the gospel, how obviously unreasonable is all op- 
position to it ? But it has been opposed, and is still opposed, 
by hundreds and thousands even in professedly Christian 
lands. 

From the very commencement of its propagation, espe- 
cially in the form of its universality, it has had to encounter 
a most formidable war, and a war too, waged and prose- 
cuted by those whose spiritual and interminable w^fare it 
was seeking to secure. 

Nor has this Unnatural contest been, as yet, brbUght to i 
termination. Millions are still in arms against *' tl^ glori- 
ous gospel of the blessed Grod," **the gospel of but salvia 
tion," that gospel Which alone has ''brought to light life 
dnd immortality'' as the final destiny of man. This will ap- 
pear the more singular, when it is considered that, in oppos- 
ing the gospel of Christ, men oppose themselves, proi^cute 
an unholy war against their own highest interests, their most 
enduring good. 

The apostle Paul solemnly charged Timothy, "in liieek- 
ness to instruct those that opposed themselves," UieahlUg 
tliose that opposed the gospel which he had been ordained to 
pleach. Opposition to the gospel, then, is opposition to the 
sinner himself. It is so in all cases, in whatever form trans- 
gression may make its appearance j or to whatever extent it 
may proceed. To oppose the gospel, is to sin, and to na, 
is to do violence to ourselves, to commit spiritual suicide. 

These are substantially the teachings of revelation tipon 
the subject, and their truth is fully corroborated by the 
Voice of experience and of observation. Still, the pooip, de- 
luded sinner will persist in his career of rebellion, and will 
not be persuaded to abandon his opposition to the gos^l; 
in other words, to the requisitions of pure and undefiled 
tel'igion, 

Howsttange? How truly unaccountable! What feliiid- 
ness! What desperate madness! So we are all ready to ex- 
claim. But, kind reader, are we sure that we do nc* dilr- 
lielves pursue the very course upon which we look with so 
much wonder and astonishment ? Do we never forget that 
dn, in all its forms and degrees, is opposition to the gospel, 
in other words, to the religion of Christ ? Do we not fre- 
quently, when assailed by temptation, allured by some 
fttvorite, though unlawful indulgence, crowd this great feet 
from our thoughts ? And do we always bear in mind, as We 
ought, that every act, and evei^y purpose to act, which con- 
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scidtice and the word of Grod t)rohibit, are sinful ? This, 
however, ill the plain fact of the case. 

Every felsehood uttered; every fraud committed; every 
excess indulged; every criminal purpose formed; every 
emotion of irreverence allowed; every round of dissipation 
trodden, however flowery its path or enchanting its aspect 
may appear, — all these are sinful. 

Hence they are, or either of them, opposition to the gos- 
pel, the holy religion of Jesus our Master; because all sin 
is opposition to that religion. And have we, let me seriously 
ask the reader, been guilty of none of these things, or others, 
which Grod in his word, and by his spirit, has forbidden ? 
And have we carefully done all those things which he has 
there solemnly commanded us to do ? 

Are we justly chargeable with no delinquencies } no sins 
of omission or of commission ? Have our lips never uttered 
a falsehood ^ Have we never perpetrated a fraud ? Have 
we indulged in no species of excess ? Has an unholy pur- 
pose never been cherished in our hearts ? Have we at all 
times instantly banished from our minds each irreverent 
thought of our Maker, which may have intruded itself upon us? 
Have we never careered in a path of fashionable dissipation 
or folly ? Have we uniformly kept ourselves aloof from all 
these things, and all others, which God, and conscience, and 
religion, prohibit ? 

And then, on the other hand, have we been careful, on all 
occasions, to " speak the truth every man to his neighbor ?" 
Have we always dealt honestly with all men, ** rendered to 
all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute ; custom to whom cus- 
tom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor was due ?" 
Have we kept the great injunction, ** Owe no man anything, 
but to love one another ?" In a word, have we sacredly 
walked in the greatest of all commands ? Have we ** loved 
God with all our hearts, and with all our mind, and with all 
our strength, and our neighbor as ourselves ?" 

If we have not done all these things, we have opposed the 
holy gospel of Christ, and in so doing we have opposed our- 
selves, warred against our own interest, our reputation, our 
peace. We have wronged our race, done violence to the 
great cause of public order, and security, and happiness, no 
less than to our own individual safety and repose. And are 
we not all guilty in these respects ? How unreasonable, 
then, is the course we have pursued, and how loudly does it 
call upon us for reformation ? To make, at once, the most 
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determined and vigorous effort? to reverse our habits in all 
respects wherein we know they have been wrong ? 

•Let us resolve to do this. Why should we longer purfne 
a course by which we so deeply dishonor and injure our- 
selves, our families, our race ; the Saviour who has suffered 
and died for us, and the sacred cause of religion and of 
morals? The gospel, let us remember, is the great source 
of spiritual wealth, the true riches of the soul, the only trea- 
sure about the acquisitioti of which we can rationally be 
very solicitous. Every thing else will fade and fail to afford 
us even the humblest gratification ; but this will abide by us, 
and continue in the freshness and fulness of its peace for- 
ever and ever. 

With the imperfect atteiition which has hitherto been paid 
to it, what immense benefits the gospel has already con- 
ferred upon the cause of virtue and of humanity in our world. 
The general aspect and condition of society have been strik- 
ingly and most happily changed by its kindly influences. 
Indeed, it has done much towards the complete regenera- 
tion of the great heart of every Christian community. 

It has, to a great extent, healed the moral maladies of 
every place, where its true mission has been known. It has 
taught man to greet his fellow-man as a brother, wherever, 
and among whomsoever he may chance to meet him. It has 
infused into his soul a spirit of confidence in the favor and 
protection of his Maker, and inspired him with a filial and 
ardent love to him, and to all his requisitions. 

It has made him feel that it is the meat and the drink of 
his higher nature to do the will of his God, to be constantly 
about his work. It has rescued thousands on thousands 
from the fatal dominion of. a rancorous bigotry, and a perse- 
cuting intolerance. It has, to a great extent, swept the 
genius of superstition from the altars of religion, and from 
the walks of society at large. 

It has brought the spirit of heaven to earth, and borne in 
its arms of faith, and hope, and charity, the once trembling 
tenants of earth, to the trust and beatitude of heaven. It 
has removed from the minds of millions the deeply painful 
apprehension of the soul's final banishment from the favor 
and proteciioti of God to regions of interminable wo, and 
hereby dissipated the gloom and the horror which have so 
long and so generally hung over the grave. Such are a few 
of the benefits which the gospel has conferred upon its sub- 
jactp. And these benefits may be derived from, it by every 
one who will submit himself to ita\\o\y aiid\Aeaftftdd<;^\xv\aioiu 
Thejr may be reaped by you,, kind reader, atidVY tafc- 
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O, then, how unreasonable it is, and exceedingly crimi- 
nal, to oppose in any way the gospel of God. It is the 
deepest and the blindest infatuation. It is piercing our own 
souls with sorrow. O, then, let every one of us, young and 
old, male and female, firmly resolve to desist, instantly and 
forever, from all such opposition. Let us, from this time 
forward, obey the gospel. Let us obey it not in word only, 
but in deed and in truth, in the deep purposes of the soul, in 
every act of the life. In a word, let us see to it, that, at 
every step of our future course, we are able to say truly, 
with the great apostle of the Gentiles, '* The life which I 
now live in the fiesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me." 



THE PULPIT AND THE PEOPLE. 



BY BBV. E. O. BE00K8. « 

We are believers in the importance of the Pulpit. Let 
theorizers speculate as they may, we believe that the Pulpit, 
— the Christian Pulpit, must be regarded as a source of 
mighty moral power, — as an instrumentality for good not 
sa^ly to be dispensed with. It is not infallible. Like cvenr 
thing else ffood, it may sometimes be abused and misdirected. 
But regarded in its general relations and influence, we be- 
lieve it will be found a mighty barrier set up against error 
and against sin. It is one of the great appointments of God 
for the presentation of truth to the mind^ and the applica- 
tion of truth to the heart, and thus, for the production of its 
operation in sanctifying and redeeming the world; one of the 
institutions established in Divine Providence, for the eleva- 
tion and perfection of society and of man, and voices speak 
and mighty influences go out from it, calling and leading 
lAan on in the way of virtue and progress. And though the 
skeptic may 'sneer, and the radical cavil and object, the 
judicious and the candid must, and will, acknowledge its 
importance, — its necessity, — its high and holy mission in the 
world. Let its ministry be abolished and our altars be thrown 
down ; let the preacher's voice be hushed, and the pulpit no 
longer speak of God and of duty, — of Christ, and redem^ 
tioa, and heaven; — and how soon would the diffiftTexvc^e V^ 



aeen! What a scene would aocietj and the woiM ifetj 
ahorUj present! 

But why is the Pulpit thus important ? Because of its in^ 
flnence in aiding the more full developenient of man's moral 
and spiritual nature, — in upbuilding and strengthening man 
in truth and holiness. After ail that may be said of it and 
its importance, then, we see that the pulpit rests for every 
manifestation of its usefiilness, — for every deyelopement of 
its power upon the people, and that to them, therefore, we 
must turn for the voice that shall speak of its real importance 
and power. The ministry, excellent and heaven-appointed as 
it is, may labor; the pulpit may speak, strongly, earnestly, 
eloquently; and yet, if the people will be indifferent, — if they 
seek not to profit by these labors, — if they apply not the truths 
uttered, — then the ministry will labor and the pulpit will 
speak in vain; they will be ineffectual and powerless. There 
must be earnest and diligent co-operation on the part of the 
people, therefore. There must be concert of action and of 
effort between the two. With the strivings of the pulpit 
must be joined the strivings of the people. Then good and 
holy results will follow; not otherwise. 

With the people, then, it mainly rests whether or not the 
pulpit which speaks to them shaU be successful ; with the 
people it almost entirely rests, especially, to determine what 
views the community shall hold concerning the doctrine 
wliich the pulpit may defend and support, in this respect, 
the minister may say to his people, with the apostle of old, 
''Ye are our epistle known and read of all men." As this 
epistle reads, as they live^ will be the judgment of the mrorld 
as to his ministry, — as to the nature and tendency of the 
doctrines which he defends. In view of this fact, we see 
what is the duty of every Christian people,— of every indi- 
vidual of them. They should strive continually to profit by 
the instructions of the pulpit to which they listen; to apply 
the great principles of truth and duty which they profess, and 
which are xirged and enforced upon their attention, to the 
government of their conduct. The religion which thej sup* 
port in the pulpit, they should develope in life, and in all their 
intercourse with the world. That world does not listen to 
the ministry which they attend ; it does not know the char- 
acter of that ministry; it may not know the doctrines whicl^ 
they profess, but may have an altogether erroneous and mis- 
taken idea of them; but it does listen to the ministry of their 
Jives; if, does know the charapter of their example. That 
ej9mph goea where the pul]^, — ^\)eT^\\iQ ^x^^&W-m^ hk 
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ttiiidstry cannot go; it speaks where the^r cannot. It goee 
into the highway and workshop ; into the store and out on 
the farm; by the bench and the uivil; by the counter and 
the roadside. It goes wherever men go; it speaks wherever 
men act. And it goes every where as the epistle which tells 
of the nature and tendency of the doctrine professed,*-^>f the 
influence of the pulpit listened to. And though those doc»- 
trines. may in themselves be good,*— though that pulpit may 
be eloquent, and devoted, and christian,— if that example be 
evil and unchristian, the doctrines and the ministry will be 
judged accordingly. 

That example is better than precept, is a principle more 
generally recognized and applied every where else than m 
reference to religion. And yet, as we need not say, it is as 
true and just here as any where. Agree as a dozen may 
about a religious principle ; let them descant never so elo» 
quently upon its excellence and adaptedness to the wants of 
man ; tell as they will how full of moral and redeeming 
power it is; and yet, after all, this will not be worth a tithe 
as much as one well regulated, Christ-like life; one pure 
and holy example ; one true christian character, the actual 
developement of this principle in its operation upon the heart. 
No principle, or theory, however beautiful it may be as a 
theory, is good for any thing as a religion for the soul, or 
has any claims upon our attention, except so far as it may 
be applied to some practical purpose, — so far as it will do 
the heart and life good. And the only proper way to demon- 
strate that it will do this, is, not to have the pulpit utter it 
and let it rest there ; but for the people to carry it out into 
the world in true and actual living ; not to let any tongue or 
lips speak it merely, but to let it be seen in manifestations of a 
pure and earnest heart; to let the life and example speak it. 
Amidst its many errors, the world is right upon this point :t— 
it expects that the good, — the worth of any system, or prin- 
ciple, shall be exhibited hot merely in word, but in its prac- 
tical results. It is so in reference to the arts and sciences. If 
one comes forward with pretensions to the discovery of a new 
principle in either of these, the world is not satisfied, — ^none 
of us are, — ^with hearing him •expatiate from the rostrum, or 
in the parlor, upon its mere theory; it asks for some demon- 
stration of its practical utiUty; it asks for its practical appli- 
cation, as well as theoretical speculations. Ajid if this is not 
given, though he may continue to talk, it places but little 
confidence m him, or in the principle which he sets forth. 
And just so it 18 in reference to religioua fT\iic\^\^. ^V^^ 
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worid loobi fi>r practice m well m pre^pt;. for a holjr.Ufe 
as well as good speech ; for a christian and devoted people 
as well as an eloquent and earnest pulpit. It looks to. see 
the principle which the pulpit defends made productive ol 
chnstian fruits in those who listen to it3 inculcations; to see 
that principle developed in real practical application. And 
if these demands are not satisfied, the pulpit can do but little 
in affecting public sentiment; in removing prejudice, if pr^Ur 
dice exists; in producing conviction, if doubts prevail; in 
making truth acknowledged and loved. The world ^ 
place but little confidence in the pulpit, or its pretensioDs; 
and that pulpit, therefore, will be powerless, not only in refer- 
ence to those to whom it more immediately speaks, but be- 
cause of its lack of power here, it will be powerless in the 
community where it stands. How much, then, the pulpit 
depends upon the people! 

The moral of all this is plain to be seen. It need not be 
pointed out. Will you, reader, heed and apply it ? 



REFLECTIONS ON THE FUTURE STATE. 



BY BEV. STL VAN US COBJ». 



I HAVE been engaged in asreeable meditations on the im- 
mortal state of being which is brought to light through the 
gospel. In these meditations my mind was excited by the 
Words of St. John, 1st epistle, iii, 2. *' JK doikmt yet appear 
vfhat toe shall be: but we know that^ when he shall appear^ we 
shalt be like him; for we shall see him as he is.** 

1. ** It doth not yet appear what we shall be." The apos- 
tles never undertook to describe the glory of the immortal 
irtate. If they had seen it, they could not have described it 
by language to our understanding. We cannot understand 
a description of what is to us unseen, any farther ^an it can 
be likened to some objects of our knowledge or senses. 
What wonderfiil gifts are the faculties of sight and hearing. 
If we had never been possessed of these fiiculties, no descrip- 
tion could have been given us which would enable us to form 
any just concepticm of them. When Paul was favored with 
a View of the third heavens, he heaxd and s«w things which 



t^ law ^ power of laiL^uaff e coulfi npt utter. He who biwi 
giVi^n us the wonderful tacuTties wbicli we here possess, and 
Uie^e meaps of enjoyment, can, when he shall rai^e us in 
Sfpirkual ixnmortal bodies, give us faculties and means of en- 
joymeQt and happiness, in glory surpassing the present,, 
aathe imi^ortal surpass the mortal. But we are satisfied 
with tl^e. order of things in which it does not yet appear whal 
we shall be, because, — 

2. *<We know that, when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him; for we shall see him as he is." The pronoun he, 
in the text, may refer either to the Father or the Son, as the 
sense may be supposed to require, since they are both spoken 
of in the preceedmg context, as co-operating in the work of 
grace, so that the knowledge of one comprises the knowledge 
of the other also. The Father is said to be manifested in the 
Son, and of course the saying in the text, *^ when he shall 
appear," refers to the appearing of Christ, and the manifes- 
tation of the Father by him. 

Any remarkable display of the power and presence of 
Christ, by striking incidents in his church, may be called, in 
the scriptural style, his appearance. There was a remarka- 
ble and oflen predicted coming of Christ, towards the conclu- 
sion of the apostolical age. The display of power divine, 
in the resurrection of the dead, is also called the coming and 
appearing of Christ ; and this seems to be the appearing which 
is meant in the case before us. For it is the event at which 
even the beloved apostle John expected to be like Christ, in 
a sense in which he could not then claim to be like him, see- 
ing him as he is. The same sentiment seems to be express-, 
ed by St. Paul, where he says, ** Our citizenship is in heaven, 
firom whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who will change our vile body, and fashion it like 
unto his glorious body, a^ccording to the working whereby he 
is able even to subdue all things unto himself." And again, 
he says, *' For now I see through a glass darkly ; but then 
&ce to face : now I know in part, but then shall I know even 
as also I am known." 

Concerning what we shall be in the resurrection state, this 
much seems to be clearly involved in the very idea of a pro- 
per resurrection, viz: that we shall know that we had an 
existence in this mortal state, and shall know our friends there. 
If we have not there a remembrance of our existence here, it 
will not be our resurrection, but the creation of another race 
of beings ; a race of beings who would know nothing of re- 
deeming grace in their deliverance from the bonda^^ o{ ^Q)T- 
ruption, into the glorious liberty of the cliildTeTi ot Grt^ii* TVa% 
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viewof th6 subject partakes nothing of visionary speculation. 
As surely as the gospel of immortality is true, it is true that 
we shall hereafter remember our present existence. . Not that 
we shall, as some seem to imagine, stand eternally looking 
back upon this speck of being, and have our happiness there 
measured by our character here. Eternity is not to be swal- 
lowed up in time, but time in eternity. A remembrance of 
the pit from which we shall have b<Ben taken, will canr our 
minds into a more devout and ardent praise of God tor his 
redeeming grace and renovating love. 

And it is obvious that, as we shall know ourselves, we shall 
know our friends. We shall be like Christ, for we shall see 
him as he is. Christ, after his resurrection, knew those with 
whom he had been acquainted, and made himself known to 
them. And since we are to see him as he is, and, of course, 
are to know him whom we had not seen on earth, we shall of 
course know those whose intercourse we have here enjoyed. 
And O! how thrilling will be that joy, when we shall congratu- 
late each other on the deathless shores of immortality ; when 
we shall be like Christ, both by being fashioned like unto his 
glorious body, and by receiving the impress of his moral 
image, from seeing him as he is. Then will temptations no 
more trouble the children of God, nor sin poison the soul.. 
Then will false friendship no more pain the confiding heart, 
nor separations tear the bosoms of friends. Then will Jesus 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, life evermore 
shall reign, and God shall be all in all. 



ASSURANCE OF THE DIVINE FAVOR. 

Among the distinguished immunities of the Christian, that 
of a firm conviction of the ever-enduring favor of God stands 
pre-eminent. Nothing can transcend it in worth ; nothing, 
in a power to soothe and support the mind amid the conflicts 
with which it has to grapple, and the tribulations through 
which it has to wade, in its progress through the present world. 

In what triumphant language doth the apostle speak of it ? 
*' I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, northings 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

Kind reader, only acquaint yourself with God, and this 
unspeakable boon, this blessed and balmy assurance will be 
yours, . ^, ^. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

Famii«t Pratsr Book. — ^The third edition of this work has just 
been published by Abel Tompkins. Two thousand copies were sold in 
about, tlu^e months. We hope it will be extensively used. Family 
worship is a pleasant duty, and one attended with the happiest efiects. 
It is a means of intellectual and moral culture ; of giving authority to 
parents, and of inspiring children with a love of obedience. Every 
family which neglects this service, neglects not only a sacred duty, but 
one of the greatest aids in maintaming domestic order and harmony 
which can be had. 

The following notice of the book is copied from the Baltimore Sat- 
urday Visitor, edited by a Presbyterian. 

*< We admire the tone of it, very much. It has added not a little to 
. the estimate we had previously placed on the mental and moral worth 
of its author. Sectarians of the * Evangelical churches' may say what 
they please of the Universalists, — they are doing their share of good, 
in their own way, in the land, and, we may say, in our own city. 
However unphilosophical may be some of their doctrines, — ^whatever 
their metaj^ysical notions, — they urge in such books as tms, and from 
their pulpits, ' doctrines of life ' (the only class of doctrines worth talk-' 
ing about) which can but render the recipient a better man or woman. 
For ourselves, we care very little what a sect's metaphysics be, if 
they are striving to fulfil their earthly duties, for the true road to heaven 
must be paved with just such diamonds." 



Famous Men of Ancient Times. — Mr. Goodrich is progressing 
rapidly with his Cabinet Library. The work increases in value as it 
advances. Part first of the volume devoted to famous men of ancient 
times, is full of interest. Mr. G. seems to have studied well his char- 
acters, and to have written with great candor. We have been pleased 
to find that he has been ** somewhat chary of his eulogies upon the 
great men that figure in the pages of Grecian and Roman story." The 
custom of most writers has been to eulogize them in the highest terms, 
and surround them with a glory which has dazzled the eyes of all who 
gazed, upon them. We are glad, therefore, that he has ** viewed them 
in the same light, — ^weighed them in the same balance, — measured 
them by the saipe standard, that he would have done the more familiar 
characters of our own day." 

The sketch of Mohammed is short, quite too short to give a full idea 
of the life of ihht great impostor, Mr. O., we know, aaya Vu& Ooa^i ^\isi 
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in writing is the moral culture of his readehi, and that his articles are 
abridged or extended, as his controlling purpose might be subserved. 
But he professes to present a series of the great beacon lights that 
shine along on the shores of the past, and thus throw a continuoiu 
gleam over the dusky sea of ancient history; and it appears to os, 
therefore, that he had better give a full view of the lights he pre^nts. 
Though brief in his sketch of Mohammed, he is highly candid and 
charitable towards him. He seems to entertain not only an exalted 
opinion of him as a man of talents, but a favorable one as a man of 
honesty. He says : 

<*It was Mohammed's purpose to crush idolatry, and restore the lost 
worship of the true God. How far he was sincere, and how far he was 
an impostor, we cannot venture to affirm. It is probable that he was 
a religious enthusiast, deceived by his own fancies, and, perhaps, really 
believing bis own visions. At the outset of his career, it is likely that 
he acted in good faith, while he was himself deluded. When he had 
advanced so far as to see power and dominion offered to his grasp, it is 
probable that his integrity gave way, and that thenceforward we are 
to consider him as under the alternate guidance of craft and fanati- 
cism," — p. 13. 

That Mohammed was a great man, one of the greatest that ever 
Uvedj is unquestionable; but we cannot see how any one can look 
upon his career without regarding him as the prince of impostors, who 
invented and employed his religion for the purpose of exalting and 
glorifying himself. We believe that his towering ambition was his rul- 
ing motive ; that this first suggested to him the plan of inventing a new 
religion; and that this was his guiding-star through his whole life. He 
was not satisQed with temporal glory, or a rank among the conquerors 
of the earth. He must have spiritual as well as temporal power, and 
be exalted even higher than Moses or Christ. With ordinary men, such 
a plan would have been complete folly, and only have served to hasten 
their overthrow and disgrace. But Mohammed was a man of no ordi- 
nary mind. His powers were of the first class; and, therefore, he was 
enabled, to form a scheme which, for far-reaching forethought, and 
adaptation to the end sought, has never been surpassed by human 
wisdom. 

The very first step taken in his vast enterprize discovered a superior 
sagacity, and a perfect knowledge of human nature. He retired to a 
cave in the vicinity of Mecca, ostensibly for the purpose of spending 
his time in prayer, fasting and holy meditation. This was a wise 
thought; for his residence in the cave gave an air of sanctity to his 
character, and enabled him to pass himself off for something superior 
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in piety. This too enabled bim to point to tbe time when he was call- 
ed to the work of the Lord, and received those divine communications 
by which he was prepared for his mission. 

In forming his religion, we see the same worldly wisdom. He seems 
to have taken a critical survey of the condition of his country ; to h^ve 
weighed with great care, and a nice discrimination, all the influences 
exerted by Judaism and Christianity; to have considered all the habits 
and predilections of his people; and then to have formed his religion so 
as to take a strong hold upon the feelings of all, whatever might be 
their pursuit, religion, or character. He had in it the prominent fea- 
tures of Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity. He suited it also to 
the political condition of his country, and made it appeal strongly to 
its patriotism. The same sagacity was manifest in suiting his reli- 
gion to the depraved inclinations and sensual appetites of the people. 
His heaven was all that sensualists could desire, and his hell all they 
could dread. He was equally sagacious in regard to miracles. Juda- 
ism and Christianity had both been established by their agency. A 
supernatural power was the sign of a divine commission, which all the 
messengers of God had exhibited. But Mohammed, when called upon 
for a miracle, unlike enthusiasts, took the high ground that he was not 
sent to work miracles; that the Koran was a standing miracle, and 
that in this there was sufficient evidence that he was from God. 

In view of all these considerations, who can say that Mohammed 
was merely an enthusiast ? To these we may add the facts, that while 
the Koran said no man should have over four wives, he had from six- 
teen to twenty-six; that- when arraigned by his enemies for his vices, 
he said the Koran was for the government of the people, not their 
prophet; that he professed to have revelations absolving him from 
solemn obligations, and sanctioning his vices ! Surely, then, there 
is no want of chaxity in saying he was A bold and reckless im- 
postor. 



Conference Meetings. — We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the subject of Conference Meetings. These furnish a means 
of religious and moral culture which has not, as yet, we apprehend, 
been so fuUy and g^enerally appreciated, as its importance justly de- 
mands, ifn many, ^nd perhaps, most places, these meetings arc a 
novelty, a mode of religious instruction and communion, which has 
not, till lately, been heard of, and may, therefore, at first thought, be 
deemed a suspicious innovation upon the old and ealabl\aVved. \sv^\.\vq^« 
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nHow tantalizing the demand, and soulless those who 
made it ! But, the plaintive, and yet firm and decided reply 
of the poor, heart-broken captives, must have melted into 
tenderest pity the hearts of those even who insultingly mock- 
ved their sufferings, had thejr not been hard as adamant, and 
cold as fragments of eternal ice. Clanking their chains, 
and holding up their hands towards their unstrung harps, 
suspended on the branches of weeping willows, they ex- 
claimed, ^* How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land ?» 

But, when Cyrus published his glorious decree, that the 
captive Jews might return to their own land, inhale the pure 
air of freedom, and rebuild their temple and city, they, at 
first, discredited the proclamation as an illusion, too good to 
be true! So it appears from their own confession,* — ** When 
the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like 
men that dream." Like prisoners who, having long sighed 
and prayed for liberty, at length, in the dreamy watches of 
night seem to cast off their servitude and throw their fetters 
to the wind! but they awake, and alas! it is a dream, — ^thej 
are still loaded with chains! So had it oflen been with the 
captives of Zion. When they learned, however, that the 
heralding of their redemption was a reality, they were full 
and overflowing with merriment and joy. Their own words 
are, — * * Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing." 

Having returned to their ancient home, rebuilded their 
temple, restored the true worship of the sanctuary, and re- 
united in bonds of love> and peace, as members of the same 
family, they are well represented as contrasting their then 
present condition with their former 'state of oppression and 
dispersion among foes, — exclaiming, ** Behold! how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity." The glory of the latter house was greater than that 
of the former. Nor did this glory consist in the splendor 
and costliness of the temple, and its admirable adaptations to 
the purposes of religious devotion; but in the sentiments, 
feelings, hopes, and aspirations of the people, — the redeem- 
eid worshippers in the '* City of Truth, — the holy mountain." 
.They assembled on consecrated ground, with hearts out- 
gushing with rapturous gratitude and joyousness. They 
could not find terms to express, directly, the felicities of 
their condition, — devoutly united and harmonized in love, 
friendship, and praise. They therefore aspired at descrip- 
tioD by comparison. Some elder of the congregation ex- 
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^^ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity." — 
Ps. cxxxiii, 1. 

This exclamation may have been a part of a song of 
praise, which was celebrated by God's chosen people after 
the return from the Babylonian captivity. It expresses, with 
the greatest pathos and earnestness, the grateful, fraternal, 
rapturous feelings which thrilled the bosoms of the literally 
redeemed. Being restored to the land of their fathers, the 
blessings of freedom, and the worship of the One God, they 
found it difficult to express, to their own satisfaction, the 
joyous emotions and gratitude of their bounding hearts. 

For *' three-score years and ten" the Israelites had suffer- 
ed debasing servitude in a strange land, crushed and down- 
trodden by the iron heel of despotism. Manacled and bleed- 
ing, they were bought and sold, dispersed througKthe vast 
Chaldean empire, at the caprice and cupidity of their idola- 
trous, unfeeling taskmasters. Their condition is patheti- 
cally set forth in another Psalm. They sorrowingly said, — 
**By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, [when ex- 
hausted and worn out with fatigue] yea, we wept, when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows 
in the midst thereof. For there they that carried us away 
captive required of us a song; and they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying. Sing us one of the songs of 
Zion." 
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«How tantalizing the demand, and soulless those who 
made it ! But, the plaintive, and yet firm and decided reply 
of the poor, heart-broken captives, must have melted into 
tenderest pity the hearts of those even who insultingly mock- 
>ed their sufferings, had they not been hard as adamant, and 
cold as fragments of eternal ice. Clanking their chains, 
and holding up their hands towards their unstrung harps, 
suspended on the branches of weeping willows, they ex- 
claimed, ^^ How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land ?» 

But, when Cyrus published his glorious decree, that the 
captive Jews might return to their own land, inhale the pure 
air of freedom, and rebuild their temple and city, they, at 
first, discredited the proclamation as an illusion, too good to 
be true! So it appears from their own confession,' — ** When 
the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like 
men that dream." Like prisoners who, having long sighed 
and prayed for liberty, at length, in the dreamy watches of 
night seem to cast off their servitude and throw their fetters 
to the wind! but they awake, and alas! it is a dream, — ^they 
are still loaded with chains! So had it oflen been with the 
captives of Zion. When they learned, however, that the 
heralding of their redemption was a reality, they were full 
and overflowing with merriment and joy. Their own words 
are, — '* Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing." 

Having returned to their ancient home, rebuilded their 
temple, restored the true worship of the sanctuary, and re- 
united in bonds of love> and peace, as members of the same 
family, they are well represented as contrasting their then 
present condition with their former 'state of oppression and 
dispersion among foes, — exclaiming, "Behold! how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity." The glory of the latter house was greater than that 
of the former. Nor did this glory consist in the splendor 
and costliness of the temple, and its admirable adaptations to 
the purposes of religious devotion; but in the sentiments, 
feelings, hopes, and aspirations of the people, — the redeem- 
ed worshippers in the ** City of Truth, — the holy mountain." 
.They assembled on consecrated ground, with hearts out- 
gushing with rapturous gratitude and joyousness. They 
could not find terms to express, directly, the felicities of 
Iheir condition, — devoutly united and harmonized in love, 
iriendship, and praise. They therefore aspired at descrip- 
tion by comparison. Some elder o^ iVie cotv^Te^-alvou ex- 
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claims, ** Behold! how good and how pleasant it is Ibr 
brethren to dwell together in unity." Another venerable 
worshipper responds, — ** It is like the precious ointment upon 
the head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's beard; 
that went down to the skirts of his garments." Or, rather, 
says a third voice, *' It is like the dew of Henhon, that de- 
scended upon the mountains of Zion;" — ^yes, says a fourth, 
** Where the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for 
evermore!" What emblems, save the odoriferous perfume, 
the copious dew drops, and the blessing of life for evermore, 
could fully express the abundance, purity, and excel- 
lence of that spirit of brotherly love which the redeemed en- 
joyed in baptismal profusion ? It is one of the greatest 
blessings which can be possessed on earth. And even 
heaven itself, the abode and home of the saved and blest, 
would be unworthy of its name, — no real heaven, — ^were the 
songs of angels exchanged for the contentions of demons, 
and the harmonious intercourse of the holy to give place to 
the voice of slander and the storms of wrath. 

The principle of benevolence and philanthropy is the 
source of rational enjoyment and bliss. The infinitely be- 
nevolent God is, necessarily, infinitely happy and glorious. 
His intelligent, moral oflTspring, in proportion as they par- 
take of the divine nature, and feel and act accordingly, are 
blest and happy. And since God has made of one blood all 
nations of men, all are his oflTspring, and the universal broth- 
erhood of man is demonstrated. We thank the universal 
Parent of all, that this confraternity will be, finally, univer- 
sally recognized in earth and heaven. 

But it is probable our text relates to that pecuHar broth- 
erhood which subsists among those of kindred faith, feelings, 
worship, desires, and hopes; who have been baptized into 
one ocean of benevolence, — one spirit of charity, — and are 
hence children of God, — companions in a moral, religious, 
and fraternal respect. 

In like manner, those of like precious faith, who cherish 
the same joyous hope, send up to heaven similar aspirations, 
and hold themselves responsible to the same precepts of uni- 
versal justice and benevolence, are brethren; and having 
organized into societies and churches, they should dwell 
together, and co-operate in every good word and work, in 
the unity of the spirit and the bonds of peace. The mem- 
bers of the different religious communions should reckon 
themselves as members of the respective bodies to which 
thejr belong, — each denomination a family, ihe WbltvcXv^^ ^w\ 
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QUimbers of which, as brethren and friends, should endeavor 
to promote the interest and prosperity of all. Several fami- 
lies may each act for its own good, without infringing upon 
the rights, or abridging, in the least, the privileges of others 
of the same cluster. So should the different denominations 
pursue an honorable, generous course, which, whilst' it 
would secure the rights and interests of each, would sub- 
serve and promote the welfare and prosperity of the whole. 
It is upon this principle that we do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us. We should never forget that, not- 
withstanding our differences of opinion, habits, and religious 
associations, we are, nevertheless, the offspring of the same 
divine Parent in heaven, — alike dependent on him fcr life, 
the bounties of providence, and the riches of grace and sal- 
vation. There is, probably, 'a greater unity of faith in 
churches than mere sectarists usually imagine. 

It would seem, from the language of the Scriptures, that 
all Christians might so unite in the Faith of the Gospel as to 
render censoriousness, and even all unkindness of feeling, 
unknown and impossible among its professors. The encour- 
aging declaration is, — '* IMl toe all come in the Unity op the 
Faith, and to the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man; unto the measure of the stature of ^he fulness of 
Christ." Here is no room for wide and irreconcilable divis- 
ions among the followers of the Lamb. When the middle 
walls oT partition, reared by human hands and clerical 
ingenuity, shall have been demolished, all will be one in 
Christ Jesus. 

There are certain fundamental positions of truth, to which 
no rational christians will object. We all believe, it is pre- 
sumed, that there is One God, whose nature is Love, re- 
vealed in our Lord Jesus Christ, by one holy spirit of grace 
and truth, who will finally save all men, restoring them to 
j^iness and virtue; and that holiness and happiness being 
inseparably connected, we have every motive to repent of 
sin, live godly, and practise good works; for these things 
are good and profitable unto men. And, hence, we all most 
cordially believe that man is morally responsible, according 
to his capacity and opportunities, to God, the moral Governor 
of the universe, and that he will be equitably recompensed 
or rewarded, whether his works be good or bad; and yet, 
the benevolent Father of all human kind, will accomplish the 
good pleasure of his will and purpose, by gathering together 
all things in Christ, in the dispensation of the fulness of times. 
In other words, that He will govetn, Te^wd, v^^^^ *wac- 
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Hfy, and save all men, accordingly an we are taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, 

Now, what devout christian will object to these benevo- 
lent and scriptural positions ? Who will deny that the pur- 
poses of Deity are compatible with his holy will, and his will 
the index of his all-perfect and benevolent nature; and, of 
course, that he can no more fail of accomplishing his will 
and pleasure, than he can fail of acting agreeably to his own 
immutable attributes ? No one need oppose these whole- 
some and profitable truths, for they are purely scriptural, — 
impartial, anti-sectarian, — and destitute of exclusiveness. 

In these blessed principles all men may unite, become 
holy and happy. Not that there will ever be on earth a per- 
fect coincidence of belief, in relation to every thing, every 
particular, — which may be. proposed as matter of faith. 
Such entire' uniformity cannot be reasonably expected, even 
among those of the same religious denomination; much less 
among all the different persuasions in Christendom. But 
that with a spirit of candor and accommodation, — discarding 
the too prevalent notion of being wise above what is written, 
— christians might unite in the fundamentals of truth, and 
know how good and how pleasant it is to dwell together in 
unity, who will dispute ? 

Tell me not that we must include the dogma of endless 
misery, — an eternity of wo! What has that to do with faith 
m Christ ? Nothing. Were I to believe that every child of 
humanity, from the first to the last born of our race, would 
be finally lost, would it amount to an iota of the sublime faith 
of the christian ? All Christendom answers. No. How 
much less, then, would a belief in immeasurably less than a 
moiety of human kind constitute an essential part of the 
christian profession ? Away with such pretension. To sup- 
pose that *' immortal souls," for whom the Saviour died, will 
be consigned to the woes of two infinities, — infinite pain and 
infinite duration; — be banished from the society of all benev- 
olent beings, — exiled from the kind sympathies of the 
universe, and associate only with spirits of constantly in- 
creasing malignity, in the dark midnight of deep despair, 
writhing and quivering under the searching anger of Jesus 
and of God, and the sneering amen and contempt of saints 
and angels, would be abhorrent to the benevolent feelings 
and charitable hopes of all true Christians. Such views are 
too nearly obsolete to be included in the christian nomen- 
clature, or attributed to any benevolent follower of the 
Prince of Peace, the Saviour of the world. 

VOL, J, NO. V. 12* 
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We would call upon all the children of our mercifiil 
Father to rejoice and he grateful, that the feelings, desires, 
and prayers of aU good men are opposed to the horrific sen- 
timent above named, — ^which we desire not to repeat. . 

There is, then, generally, a Unity of Spirit. Let us cher- 
ish it in the bonds of love and peace. Let the sword of 
strife and envy sleep and rust in its scabbard. If constrained, 
at any time, in self-defence, or in the gospel's defence, to 
wield "the sword of the spirit," let benevolence urge you 
on, that the weapon of your holy warfare, like the famed 
spear of Achilles, may heal the very wounds it inflicts. 

But, beloved brethren of all denominations, we beg you 
would consider the glorious and wide-spreading advaiutages 
resulting from the cultivation of the spirit of the religion of 
Grod; and may as many as hoye been deUvered from the 
bondage of sin, and translated into the kingdom of God's 
dear Son, so live and so act that we may say in the ear of the 
unbelieving world, ** Behold! how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity." 



FAITH. 



r.y REV. HOSEA BALLOU. 2p. 



We are apt to undervalue the importance of faith. It is 
l)ut conjecture, it is said; there is no certainty in it; it wants 
substantial reality. There is a common saying which be- 
trays the low estimation in which it is held: "No matter 
what "a man believes; if his conduct be right, that is the 
principal thing." For belief, it is supposed, has no imme- 
diate and decisive bearing on what is practical and real. 
Accordingly, some have gone a step further, and proposed 
to dispense with faith altogether, especially in the subject of 
religion. They resolve to have nothing to do with so uncer- 
tain a guide, but to act the part of wise philosophers, and 
trust themselves only to what they see and know. 

Now, it appears to us that there could not be a greater 

absurdity than this. Whoever looks into his own nature, 

and acquaints himself with its laws, will readily perceive that 

one of the essential elements of out meti\.«\ ^eVvVvVj , \s ^^Vl^^ 
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and that it is inseparable from the exercise of thought. 
Strive as much as we please to suppress it in our minds, still 
there it is, and there it will be in spite of all our efforts. No 
man ever did, no man ever can, exist without it. We speak 
not now, of religious faith exclusively, but of faith in general, 
faith of some kind. All believe. It is true, we call certain 
characters unbelievers, and the Bible so calls them ; but 
nevertheless, they are unbelievers only in some few respects, 
not in all things. The principle itself operates perpetually 
in every man's bosom, though with many it may be pervert- 
ed from its proper nim. Some may believe in one class of 
objects, and some in another; but all the difference between 
mankind, in this respect, is, that their faith takes different 
directions. If excluded from one field of thought, it gener- 
ally makes up for the restriction, by excess in some other 
department, so that the greatest sceptics are not unfrequently 
the most credulous of believers. 

Man '* walks by faith," as much in the affairs of this life, 
as in the concerns of the world to come. We may illustrate 
this by some of the simplest facts in our common experience. 
We all believe, for instance, that to-morrow's sun will rise, 
and bring another day ; and on the strength of that belief, 
we calculate our present measures, and make our prepara- 
tions for the future. Speaking in a worldly sense, we daily 
walk by that faith in to-morrow, and in to-morrow's demands. 
Or, if we do not expect to see another day for ourselves, 
then we modify our plans accordingly. In either case, we 
arrange our schemes and conduct our business by our faith 
in the future. All men, too, have faith, undoubting faith, in 
unseen objects and facts, — the irreligious just as much as 
the religious. We believe in regions of space which neither 
we nor any mortal ever saw, and in countries which we 
never visited; and our conviction of their existence gives 
rise to many of our most laborious pursuits, or regulates 
them. We believe in past times of which we have no re- 
membrance, in ages long before wc were born; and the 
characters and transactions of those periods impress our im- 
agination, agitate our sympathies, and contribute to form 
our characters, almost as much as the events that are pass- 
ing before our eyes. So impossible is it for man to shut 
himself up in the narrow circle of his positive knowledge! so 
perpetually does he live by faith, and rest himself upon it, in 
all the range of his thoughts and practice! 

If any should ask, why we dwell so long on these obviovis 
considerations, it is because that people are aomelvme^^YS^Q^^^ 
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to look on religion as an exception, in these respects, from 
all the other interests of life. These, they think, have a 
character of reality, and are founded on tangible facts; but 
^ religion, on the other hand, is of a more shadowy, unsub- 
stantial nature, a factitious sentiment, resting only on faith; 
and faith, it is supposed, is but an unreal foundation, very 
different from what we demand in all practical affairs of mo- 
ment. It is evident, however, from the considerations we 
have presented, that faith acts as extensive a part in the 
other concerns of life, as it does in religion. And if we 
make this a disparagement of the one, we must first bring 
the objection to bear equally against the whole, — an all- 
involving absurdity, of which no human creature ever was 
guilty, or can be guilty. 

It may be gathered, from what we have already observed, 
that faith is one of the most powerful motives of our nature. 
We wish to remark, distinctly, that it exerts a transforming 
influence on our characters, feelings and conduct, in every 
thing we have to do. Religious faith has an incalculable 
power over those who exercise it; and it has this power by 
virtue of the constitutional laws of our moral and spiritual 
being, not by any miraculous interference with their natural 
operation. The Scriptures ascribe to it the most important 
effects. They represent it as the principle by which the 
heart is purified, and salvation produced. 

Should it be thought unreasonable to ascribe so great an 
effect to so simple a cause, let us reflect that, in all other 
subjects, even in the ordinary departments of business, faith 
is often the immediate source from which our actions flow. 
As little as it has been accounted of, and as powerless as it 
may have been deemed, it is actually the moving spring of 
most of the employments, pursuits and conduct of this world. 
Why does that man toil in yonder field, or in yonder work- 
shop, from morning till night, from day to day, and onwards 
from year to year } What sustains and urges him on ? Be- 
lief; his belief, that in this way he will gain a competence 
for his wants and those of his family, and perhaps accumu- 
late some little portion of this world's goods. Would you 
stop his exertions, at once ? Take that belief wholly away 
from him, and you have unnerved his arm as effectually as 
if it were struck with palsy. Faith forms our characters, or 
changes and fashions them, imparts new affections, or extin- 
guishes the old, accordingly as it bears upon us in one direc- 
t/an or another. That little child, who loves his parents 
fFith all his heart, who delighta m t\\evT ^Ye^feivc^, ^o\i^^<^<^ 
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in their care, and cheerful!^ obeys their commands, — where 
shall we find the spring of all his overflowing ftfiection and 
confidence ? In his deep persuasion of their love and faith- 
fulness and sympathy. And if you would alienate his heart, 
and make him shun instead of seeking their presence, you 
have but to change his faith with respect to their feelings, 
and you will gain the object, as surely as if you held the 
wires that controlled all the hidden organization of his 
nature. Just as his faith turns from one point to another, 
his obedient affections follow. And so in all the domestic 
and social relations of life. What was it that induced the 
prodigal son, in the parable, to return ? He had broken 
the strongest ties of nature, when he left his father's house; 
he had trampled on duty; he had sunk into shame and pov- 
erty ; he had suffered starvation; but all in vain. Try, 
then, the power of faith in his father's bounty; and you hear 
him exclaim, ** In my father's house there is bread enough 
and to spare; and lo! I perish with hunger. I will arise 
and go unto my father." 

So powerful is this principle in all the workings of the 
heart. We are now prepared to see the reasonableness of 
the doctrine which the Scriptures maintain concerning 
Christian faith. St. Paul regards it as the efficient motive 
which produces genuine righteousness, or the righteousness 
of faith, which he contrasts with that of a spurious kind. 
*' Without faith it is impossible to please God." ** Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness." *' By faith we are justified. By grace are we saved, 
through faith." ** He that believeth, and is baptized, shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not shall be condemned." 

It is not that God has required faith, on our part, as an 
arbitrary condition of our being accepted of him as righte- 
ous, when, in point of fact, we are not righteous ; on the 
contrary, faith actually works true righteousness in us, by 
its natural influence, reconciling us with our Maker, purify- 
ing our hearts, and bringing our spirit into conformity with 
the divine law. We are justified by faith, because it pro- 
duces that frame of mind which is the proper subject of jus- 
tification ; we are saved through faith, because it overcomes 
our sin, and creates *' righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost." This, its natural operation, can easily 
be understood, if we consider what that faith is, which is so 
much insisted on in the Scriptures. It is faith in Jesus 
Christ, in his doctrine, his religion, his character and pre- 
cepts^ as the truth of God. It is faith in thai ¥a\,\v^\! q^ ^^ 
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and Saviour of all, whom he revealed, and who is imaged 
forth to us in his own meek, benevolent and endearing tem- 
per. It is faith in that principle of universal benevolence 
which he taught, and illustrated by his own example. It is 
faith in that glorious life and immortality he brought to light. 
These are the great truths of the gospel; and when they are 
received with a clear and living faith, they become " the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that belie veth." 



THE PROPHET'S WARNING. 



BY REV. J. C. WALDO. 



In the reign of Jehoshaphat, king of Judea, and Ahab, 
king of Israel, the latter of these sovereigns looked upon 
Ramoth-Gilead with covetous eyes, greatly desiring its an- 
nexation to his own kingdom. But fearing that his military 
strength was inadequate to the subjugation of this realm to 
his own dominions, he made overtures to Jehoshaphat, that 
he should join him, with the armed forces of Judea, in the 
contemplated war. It was an ancient custom in the king- 
dom of Ahab, when any great enterprize was about to be 
undertaken, to inquire of the prophets of the country, as to 
its probable success. Of this fact the king of Judea was 
aware. Therefore, as a condition upon which he would 
consent to ratify the proposed alliance of his neighbor of the 
commonwealth of Israel, Ahab was required to conform to 
this venerable usage. Accordingly, the prophets of this 
belligerent king were assembled, four hundred in number, 
and the inquiry was made of them, and they all answered as 
one man, saying, " Go up to Ramoth-Gilead to battle, and 
the Lord shall surely deliver it into the king's hands.'' 

Now there dwelt in Israel one prophet whom the king did 
not summons to this convocation of wise men and seers. This 
neglect, as also the individual whom it concerned, were both 
made known to Jehoshaphat. Hence he inquired, '' Is 
there not yet another prophet in Israel ?" Ahab reluctantly 
and carelessly answered, "Micah is a prophet;" adding, 
tAat he had not invited this son o( \m\aVi, \^eie«.u«e on ail 
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former occasions, when he had been noticed, he had pro- 
phesied him evily and never good. But, as the sovereign of 
Judea refused to go up against Ramoth-Gilead, until the de- 
cision of this prophet had also been obtained in the case, 
Ahab sent his servant and summoned Micah, the Imlakite. 
The messenger of the king, sent M^ith this summons, apprized 
the prophet of Ahab's prejudice against him; and, to prove 
the strength of his credulity, as well as prejudice, Micah, 
when his opinion was demanded as to the success of the 
undertaking, repeated, in substance, what the other prophets 
had spoken, — '* Go up to Ramoth-Gilead, aqd the Lord shall 
surely deliver it into the king's hands. 

As Micah had never before given encouragement, but had 
predicted evil on all former and similar occasions, and feel- 
ing that this was as unholy as any project that the prophet 
had before condemned, the king doubted Micah 's sincerity; 
and he adjured him, in the name of the Lord, to tell him 
nothing but the truth. The prophet now spake of a vision 
that had troubled his sleep in the night time. He *' saw all 
Israel scattered like sheep upon the hills, having no shep- 
herd. And the Lord God said, * Have these no master.' " 
In these words, Ahab's death was too clearly indicated to 
pass unnoticed. And he appealed to Jehoshaphat to bear 
him witness of the truth of the charge, that Micah was 
always a prophet of evil to him. But the prophet continued 
his narrative of the vision. The Lord inquired, **Who 
shall tempt Ahab to go up and fall at Ramoth-Gilead .^" One 
proposed this, and another that, till it was decreed that a 
lying spirit should be sent forth for this purpose, into the 
mouths of all the king's prophets. Ahab became exceedingly 
enraged. He sent Micah to the governor with this com- 
mandment, ** Cast him into prison, and feed him upon the 
bread of sorrow, and with the waters of affliction, till I re- 
turn from Ramoth-Gilead in peace." Micah, hearing these 
orders of Ahab, uttered the ''warning,'' alluded to in the 
heading of this article, — ** If thou return at all in peace, the 
Lord hath not spoken by me!" 

Though he affected to disdain him, yet Micah 's prediction 
troubled Ahab exceedingly. True, he had always before pro- 
phesied him evil, yet had his predictions been realized; and 
now that he had foretold his death, he was sorely troubled. 
The king's conscience vexed him. He knew the war was 
an unrighteous one. Hence his fear that the hated pro- 
phecy would be realized. What did he ? He set about 
what aJJ sinners are prone to undertake uuAeT Yik^ cSmxvxev- 
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stances, — that is, deceiving the Almighty ! The stratagem was 
this. — ^While Jehoshaphat appeared on the battle field in his 
kingly robes, Ahab was to go in the garb of a private sol- 
dier. The device operated well for a season. The rojal 
habiliments of the king of Judea attracted the attention of the 
most skiUful archers in the armies of Ramoth-Gilead. For 
a time Ahab escaped unharmed. But at length, says the 
historian, a random arrow ^ — ^not a shot aimed by one that dis- 
cerned the king through the disguise he wore, — ^not a quiver 
sent from the bow of him that saw Ahab through the humble 
private's garb, — ^but a random arrow, guided by that un- 
seen power which had dictated the prophet's warning, pierced 
the heart of the king of Israel, and he expired in his chariot 
ere the going downof that day's sun! 

Our subject, as here presented, contains valuable doctrinal 
and practical instruction. Since time began there has ex- 
isted an immediate and inseparable connexion between a 
vicious course of life and misery ; and an equally strong and 
certain union between a virtuous course of conduct and 
peace and prosperity. Although the fact here stated has 
stood forth in bold relief, like the sun in the noon-day heav- 
ens, since the creation of the world, being most palpably im- 
pressed upon every act of individuals and nations, yet neither 
of the kings mentioned in the above history, nor any one of 
their subjects, save Micah, seems to have had the slightest 
conception of, it. Had they realized it, they would have 
seen no necessity for asking the advice of prophets as to the 
success of a wicked enterprize. Their own individual ex- 
perience, and that of all the world besides, would have told 
them, that they could not return in peace from a sinful work, 
however successfully prosecuted. Why, then, this aston- 
ishing ignorance in respect to a truth concerning which the 
means of correct information were so abundant, — flowing 
openly and constantly, as it does from that infallibly truth- 
telling source, — universal experience ? We are deeply in- 
terested in answering this inquiry; for, the same ignorance 
prevails now, — ^the means of correct knowledge being the 
same and unchangeable. What blinded the eyes of the peo- 
ple in the days of Ahab ? Nothing, most assuredly, they 
had experienced themselves, or had witnessed in the experi- 
ence of others. They had beheld nothing in their own per- 
sonal histories, nothing in the history of others, nor yet in 
the history of all the world, fipom its creation up to their own 
dajr^ but that vice and misery, virtue and peace, are wisely 
joined together, inseparably and ixmne^Val^VY , Vcl ^iJcaa VVfe\ 
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and that what God hath thus righteously connected, man can- 
not put asunder. What, then, we repeat, blinded the peo- 
ple's eyes ? The same that blinds the eyes of the people 
now. When we have answered the inquiry in relation 
to the days of .the king of Israel, we have found a solution 
for the same strange phenomenon in our own. 

I am thankful that the answer to this perplexing question 
is furnished by the very subject now in hand. We learn 
that there were, at the time of this ignorance in Israel and 
Judea, four hundred professed prophets of God, who spoke 
lies and caused the people to err, where one could be found 
who told the truth. When this same ignorance prevailed 
most in our age, the difference between true and false pro- 
phets was quite as great. At that far-back period, in which 
our subject finds its date, the people were very superstitious, 
and proportionately credulous of what their prophets told 
them, — implicitly relying upon their predictions. Four hun- 
dred told them they could sin with impunity, escaping all 
punishment here, — or, what was the same, that they could re- 
turn from a wicked action in peace ; while there was but one 
in all the land whose voice was heard in opposition. Is it 
strange, then, that the people did not know the truth ? It is 
rather strange that they knew any thing aright. There are 
some who may chance to bestow upon this article a moment's 
notice, that can look back to the time, in this country, when 
there were four hundred professed servants of God, who, by 
putting afar off the evil day, encouraged the wicked to pur- 
sue his wickedness, as did the lying prophets of Ahab; while 
there was but one solitary voice in all the land, that, by 
preaching, as did Micah, the impossibility of doing a sinful 
act and returning in peace, — that sin is speedily punished in 
this life, discouraged vice, and terrified the sinner with his 
own present evil way. There is a remnant now, according 
to the election of Partialism; — but, the Lord be praised, 
their days are being shortened, and their numbers much de- 
creased. When we remember the strong prejudice that 
almost universally prevailed in favor of the four hundred 
lying prophets, and the equally strong and general prejudice 
against the testimony of that one preacher, — :the venerated 
Murray, — we are not surprised that the truth has progress- 
ed so tardily, — we are rather astonished that it has accom- 
plished so much and wrought so well. 

Ahab loved the lying prophets, because they flattered his 
ambition, and encouraged his evil deeds ; but he was angry 
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with Micah because he told him the truth, and sought by its 
timely exhibition to save his sovereign from the dreadful con- 
sequences of his sinful schemes. So it has ever been, and 
so it is even now! The men who will flatter the pride of the 
great, by assigning them the uppermost seats on earth, and 
promising them the same invidious distinctions in the world 
to come, — who will encourage sin, by procrastinating the daj 
of its retribution, so as to accommodate the utmost desire of 
honorable sinners, are flattered and caressed in return; while 
such as cry aloud against sin and spare not, either in high 
or low places, as did the prophet, are denounced, ill-treated, 
and despised. 

Ahab commanded Micah, — the only true prophet in his 
kingdom^ -^ — because he told him the truth to save him 
from death, to be immured in a prison, and fed upon the 
bitter bread of sorrow and the waters of aflliction ! Such 
has been the reward which this world has ever bestowed 
upon all truth-tellers. Jesus was stoned because he told his 
enemies the truth ; and because he could not encourage their 
wickedness, but raised his voice in solemn warning against 
their unrighteous deeds, they hung him upon the cross! 
^hall his followers murmur, then, if they receive in the same 
world, that so ill-treated its gracious Lord, persecutions for 
righteousness' sake ? The soldiery that eats from the same 
table, and the same bill of fare with their commander-in-chief, 
being thus faithfully for warned before their enlistment, have 
no good cause to complain. The soldier of the cross is fully 
advertised as to the character of his fare in the service of 
2iion's chief, — even such as that chief himself received, 
— **The bread of sorrow and the waters of affliction." 
"Blessed are ye when men shall revile you," &c. " In the 
world ye shall have tribulation." 

Our subject has its moral. When our feet are enticed 
from the paths of virtue, righteousness, and truth, let the 
prophet's warning sound in our ears, — ** If thou return at all 
in peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me." Reader, art 
thou tempted to forsake the quiet and sanctified joys and 
duties of home, for the haunts of revelry and dissipation ? 
The prophet's warning comes to thy rescue, — ** If thou re- 
turn at all in peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me," — 
and may you heed it and be saved. Art thou inclined to 
leave the calling of honest industry and virtuous economy, 
and to plunge thyself headlong into the mazy labyrinth of 
gambling speculations, that thou mayeat make haste to be 
rich ? Brother, the Lord thy God \\at\\ a ^o\A V\\)ci\Xv^^, 
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by the mouth of the prophet, — "If thou return at all in 
peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me." May the pro- 
phet's warning prove thy salvation. Art thou seeking a' 
balm for the ills of life, a comforter in this vale of tears, a 
physician for thy soul's infirmities and pains, in the doctrine 
of endless sin and misery, for any portion of thy fellow crea- 
tures ? Hark! The prophet's warning is out upon every 
breeze in the wide earth, — it rides upon the winds from the 
four quarters of heaven^ — its echo is heard from the moun- 
tain tops and the valleys, — every city, town, and hamlet, — 
every jail, prison, penitentiary; and hospital in the land, is 
trumpet-tongued with the admonition, — ^yea, the sound thereof 
hath gone abroad into all the earth, saying, ** If thou return 
at all in peace, the Lord hath not spoken by" the sad expe- 
rience of all that have gone this road to hell before thee. 
Mortal! Hast thou thought to raise thine own reputation by 
procuring the ruin of thy brother's ? Hast thou sought to 
exalt thine own power, influence, fame or happiness, by the 
prostration of an unfortunate neighbor ? God, even thy God, 
hath a word with thee by the lips of his prophet Micah, — " If 
thou return at all in peace, the Lord hath not spoken by" his 
prophets; the Lord hath not spoken by his word; the Lord 
hath not spoken by the events of his providence ; the Lord 
hath not spoken by thine own experience ; yea, the Lord 
hath not spoken by the history of Man. 

Reader! thou hast heard "The Prophet's Warning!" 



WHAT IS IT TO REMEMBER GOD? 



BT REV. SAMUEL P. JBKINNER. 

" Remember now thy Creator."— Eccl. xii, 1. 

The admonition to remember the Creator is very justly 
one of the most frequent with which the Christian pulpit 
resounds. From Sabbath to Sabbath we have heard it dur- 
ing our whole course from youth upward ; and our whole 
religious and moral education has been directed to the end 
of impressing us with its importance. Yet this instruction, 
with most persons, has been but slightly effective. Few, 
except those predisposed by their natuxal l^m^^T%.\icvew\. \.q> 
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superstition, learn to recognize, in their ordinary pursuits, 
the existence of the Supreme Being, and to feel habitually a 
sense of his presence. Why is this ? Why is it that the 
result should be so disproportioned to the efforts ? — that the 
burden of religious instruction should be, — Remember God, 
— and yet so few should be habitually conscious of his ex- 
istence ? Is the fault with those who are taught, or with 
those who teach ? With both, no doubt; but, primarily, I 
believe, it is with those who teach. 'WTiat impression does 
this exhortation, so constantly addressed to us from the pul- 
pit, produce upon us ? No definable impression, usually. 
It is uttered from week to week, by our religious instructers, 
as a part of their vocation, — because they are employed and 
paid forpreaching it to us. W^e hear it with much the same 
view. Thus regarded, it cannot exercise any great practical 
influence over us. And besides, this language, as usually 
Jittered, does not carry with it any precise and fixed signifi- 
cation. Our notions of the Supreme Being are, at best, 
usually dim and undefined ; and to be admonished to remem- 
ber him, even though the admonition carry with it a penalty 
for neglect, does not remove the obscurity. It gives us no 
clearer notions of what is expected of us, nor of what we 
ought to do. If it produces any one impression more than 
another, it is this: — That God is some great and powerful 
being, far above us, and who has the ability to do us harm; 
and that he is very likely to do it, unless we keep constantly 
thinking about him. Some such impression as this is, no 
doubt, very generaF. And hence it is that persons, who ordi- 
narily do not have God in all their thoughts, yet think of him 
with awe in any period of imagined danger. A sudden peal 
of thunder will immediately excite this sensation ; so will 
any unexpected personal danger, and, with many persons, 
darkness and utter loneliness. In these and similar cases 
the mind instantly turns to God, as the author of the dread 
and danger which surround us; as if this sudden recollec- 
tion of him could, in some measure, propitiate his favor, and 
avert the impending evil. 

But these transient and evanescent emotions are no more 
a part of the religious duty enjoined in the command to re- 
member the Creator, than are the propitiatory sacrifices of 
the pagan to his offended deity. It is, indeed, not a remem- 
brance of God, but a superstitious dread of some imaginary 
being, whose power we fear, and of whose existence we are 
suddenly reminded by the evils which threaten us 
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But more than this. That kind of remembrance of the 
Creator required in the Scriptures, implies the highest de- 
gree of veneration for him, — admiration for the excellences 
of his character, and gratitude for his beneficence towards 
us. • Now iawhat way can the views we usually receive of 
God from our religious teachers, excite either of these sen- 
timents .'* When they dp define him, which they do not often, 
how is he presented to us ? In a way to fix permanently in 
our minds the recollection of his excellences ? 

We turn fondly and without an effort to such remem- 
brances as excite the higher sentiments of our nature; for 
the action of these is attended with pleasurable emotions. 
What we can love, what we can venerate, what we can 
aspire to, we dwell upon with delight. The mind loves to 
turn from duller, grosser sensations, to fix upon this, its 
ideal of the good. In like manner, on the other hand, we 
involuntarily shrink from those sentiments, the recollection 
of which is painful. By a law of its own b^ing, the mind turns 
from them with disgust. Averse to every thing that strikes 
discordantly upon the chords of its own sympathies, it seeks 
to banish and forget them. It is so in our thoughts of God. 
Present thef Deity in the unamiable light in which we usually 
see him through the medium of pulpit declamation, — stern, 
vindictive, unrelenting, — seeking, by the inflexible severity 
of his law, the utter and hopeless condemnation of the falter- 
ing, — unsympathising with infirmity and unmoved by sorrow; 
and though you admonish us to remember him, and accompany 
your admonition with all the threatenings superstition can 
invent, it is of no avail. We cannot remember him. There 
is nothing for the mind to turn to and dwell upon with de- 
light, — no pleasing recollection with which it can solace 
itself amid its cares, — nothing it can love, and trust, and 
hope in, and cling to in sorrow; no, nothing either to mod- 
erate the excess of its pleasures, or to soften the severity of 
its grief. True, you may break down the mind with such 
representations, — you may make it abject and wretched; 
and then, indeed, it remembers God; but it is as the bond- 
man remembers his tyrant master, — by the chain which is 
eating daily into his flesh. 

God demands no such homage as this. It is not thus that 
he desires to dwell in the recollection of his children. We 
who are designated by the high appellation of the sons of 
God were not destined to this base vassalage. God loveth 
the free worshipper. He claims no service that a sense of 
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bis excellence does not prompt, — no place in ou^ remem- 
brance that is not accorded by loyal and willing hearts. 

It seems that we may discover, in all this, how it is that 
so much has been said and so little done towards producing 
an habitual sense of the divine presence. Hither no motive 
has been presented, or not the right motive. The true God 
has not been preached. 

What \s God 1 We only know him by our sense of the 
abstract terms we employ to express the qualities of his 
nature. God is wise ; God is just ; God is good. Wisdom, 
justice, goodness, are terms which we understand well 
enough ; and these are expressive of the essential attributes 
of the divine nature. God, then, is but anothef name for 
these attributes united, and acting conjunctively in the gov- 
ernment of the universe. God governs, — is the same as to 
say, — Wisdom, and justice, and goodness direct events. And 
so, to remember God, is not to fix in our minds the idea of 
an inunense being, seated above the clouds, bearing some 
shadowy resemblance to the human form, and looking down 
upon the succession of events among us. That is not God. 
•It is a phantasm, — an image which education in the old times 
has left in the mind. Christianity gives higher revelations. 
God is a Spirit. Viewing him thus, there is little difficulty. 
We can conceive of the attributes I have named ; and these 
are God. To remember these as the principles which crea- 
ted and peopled the universe, and which direct every event 
in the physical and moral world, is to remember God. Wis- 
dom is the ability to act skillfully, expediently, — to adapt 
means to ends; — goodness directs this attribute to benevo- 
lent results; — justice tempers the operations of both, so that 
they ever act with impartial and undeviating equity. Hence, 
these attributes in perfection cannot err. Therefore we say, 
God cannot err. To adore God is to adore supreme justice, 
wisdom, goodness; — to worship God, is to worship these. 

To my mind this view presents the subject with peculiar 
force and propriety ; and it seems to be sustained by the 
general language of the Scriptures. Take, for instance, the 
following: *' Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God, 
in not keeping his commandments, and his judgments, and 
his statutes, which I command thee this day: Lest when 
thou hast eaten and art full, and hast built goodly houses,' 
and dwelt therein; and when thy herds and thy flocks mul- 
tiply, and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied, and all that 
thou hast is multiplied; then thine heart be lifted up, and 
thou forget the Lord thy God." — Deul. V\\\, W — W. TWt. 
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is, lest in our sensuality and selfishness we forget the prin- 
ciples of wisdom, equity, and benevolence, which are the 
source from which our blessings come,— the means by which 
we ourselves exist, — which have supplied every concomitant 
of life, even to the very air we breathe. Principles which 
thus constitute the elements of our own life and happiness, 
and of the lives and happiness of those around us, must not 
be forgotten. Without these, government, order, society, — 
nay, the universe itself would be dissolved. We must be- 
ware, then, that we forget hot God. In the field and in the 
closet, — ^in the shop and in the hall of legislation, — in the 
counting-room and in the sanctuary, — in our pleasures and 
in our sorrows; alike in all places and in all times must 
these principles be with us, uppermost, all-controlling. 
Then do we remember God. 



THE influence OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 



NUMBER FOUR. 



BY REV. OTIS A. SKINNER. 



There is but one topic more on which 1 wish to speak, 
and that is, woman's influence upon the Christian character. 
This is a great subject, and I am fully sensible of my ina- 
bility to do it justice. I may, however, offer a few reflec- 
tions that will serve to give some idea of her beneficial 
agency in fliis respect. 

Tacitus remarks that the degeneracy of morals under the 
emperors can be traced to the period when mothers began 
to give up the education of their children to slaves and hire- 
lings. Paul bore the same testimony to maternal influence, 
in saying, ''When I call to remembrance the unfeigned 
faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois, and thy mother Eunice, I am persuaded that it dwelleth 
also in thee." How fully does this show, that if mothers 
will seek to impress the minds of their children with sen- 
timents of piety, they may hope that by the blessing of God, 
their labor will not be in vain. 

We could refer, would space permit, to numerous individ- 
ual^, as an illustration of the great power w\v\c\v xftfiJ^^t^ 
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have over the hearts of their children. Even those that 
have become abandoned, and have given themselves up to 
crime, have confessed that they could never wholly forget 
the warnings and exhortations of their mothers. The nan^ 
of Enevold De Brandt may perhaps be known to the reader.- 
He was of Danish extraction, and of a noble family. His 
education was good, and the examples set before him such as 
the gospel requires. Great care was taken to train him by 
moral and religious instruction in the paths of virtue and 
piety. Though much of his life was spent iif sin, and he 
died upon a scaffold, he said, he was never able to shake off 
the recollection of these early impressions, and he confessed 
that he felt their secret power visiting his conscience, in 
the midst of levity and dissipation, and especially when con- 
signed to the solitude of a prison. 

Gilbert West, an amiable and pious man, says, in a letter 
to Dr. Doddridge, ** I owe to the early care of a most ex- 
cellent woman, my mother, that bent and bias to religion, 
which with the cooperating grace of God, hath at length 
brought me back to the paths of peace." 

The reason of this great power, will be perfectly obvious 
to all who will reflect upon the way in which religion is most 
effectually presented to children. It is not by argument, 
and appeals to reason, that religious impressions are made 
upon them ; but it is by touching their affections, and winning 
their favor. And who can do this so well as the tender 
mother, whose heart is all sympathy and love ; who can open 
in the bosoms of her children, the deepest fountains of feel- 
ing, by a single word of affection? How much then, can a 
Christian mother do, by tender instruction, warm entreaties, 
and earnest prayers, in moulding her children for the Lord. 

But the influence of Christian women is not limited to this 
sphere. No man has been engaged for any length of time 
in the christian ministry, who has not felt himself greatly 
indebted to her exertions and aid for much that he has been 
able to accomplish. The-great characteristic of Christianity 
is tenderness. It unfolds the infinite compassion of God, 
the unwearying benevolence of the Saviour, the scheme of 
mercy which embraces the world, and a heaven, where all 
the affections will be fully developed. Its invitations are 
uttered in the language of love. So ako are itg praises, 
prayers and rejoicings. In the same language, are present- 
ed all its lessons of duty. That such a religion should be 
welcome to the heart of benevolence and tenderness, is per- 
fectly natural; and therefore, tlwat iuftdelity iu woman should 
appear especially revolting, is by no meati^ swt^tv^vw^. 
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Woman has not only this superior susceptibility to religious 
impression; but the patience and fidelity which Rehgion 
requires, are virtues for which in all ages she has been dis- 
tinguished. Lfook , at her when neglected, forsaken and 
wronged by him who promised to cherish and protect her 
while life endured — how patient under her trials! how 
faithful to him who is utterly faithless to her! That such a 
heart should excel in christian patience and fidelity — that it 
should remain patient and true to heaven amid the storms of 
persecution and reproach, and abide by the Gospel though 
all had forsaken it, is what any might infer who had studied 
a single page of woman's history. 

Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour sttmg; 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave! 

Woman, from her nature and position in society, has a 
peculiar sympathy with the great design of the Gospel. She 
is the creature of dependence; for though her duties are 
hard, trying, and important, they neither bring with them 
great reward, nor afford her any protection against the 
wrongs she may suffer from the infidelity, intemperance or 
cruelty of her husband. Her main reliance therefore, for 
safety and domestic happiness, is on the power of Christianity 
to keep his feet in the way of duty, and render him faithful 
in the relations he sustains. Is it strange then, that the 
Bible should be precious to her heart; that she should love 
its doctrines and ordinances; that she should be faithful in 
her attendance upon the services of the sanctuary, and 
active in her exertions to make all about her regard the 
statutes of the Lord? 

But woman's nature, as well as position in life, gives her 
a strong sympathy with the benevolent aims of the gospel. 
She has a heart to feel for those in distress. She cannot 
look upon persons in sorrow and want without dropping the 
tear of pity, and stretching forth the hand of relief She 
cannot hear of suffering in any portion of the land, whether 
caused by oppression or deliberate and high-handed sins 
against the laws of God, without having her heart swell with 
the deepest emotions of tenderness. 

The name of Howard stands first on the page of philan- 
thropists. He visited nearly all the prisons and hospitals of 
Europe, endured toil and privation; risked infection, and 
liberally expended his income, where money coxAdi \i^ y^^- 
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ductive of any gOod. His generosity was particularly exer- 
cised towards worthy people imprisoned for small debts. On 
such occasions he would return to his family in great joy, 
saying — I have made a poor woman happy ; I have sent her 
husband home to her and her children. But for this sympa- 
thy with the unfortunate, he was greatly indebted to his wife. 
In his benevolent efforts he was encouraged and aided by 
her. She attended upon the sick, fed the hungry, and cloth- 
ed the destitute. She sold her jewels and gave the money 
to the poor; and when on one occasion he proposed a visit 
to London, she declined, and desired that the cost of the visit 
should be taken for the erection of a cottage for a destitute 
family. 

Almost every page of history is graced with the deeds of 
benevolent women. While such names as Moore, Fry, 
Selina, or Countess of Huntingdon are remembered, there 
will be none^to doubt the natural tenderness of the female 
heart, and its readiness to sympathise with all in distress. 
Why then, should not woman love the Gospel, when one of 
its great aims is to bless the poor.? " It came to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and for that office, woman was always best 
prepared. It came to heal the sick ; and woman was always 
ready waiting at their couches. It came to open the gates 
of life on the languid eye of the dying penitent, and woman 
was every where to be seen, softly tending at the pillow, and 
closing the eyes of the departing." 

Daily is she acting out the spirit of him who went about 
doing good, and was anointed to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. Look at her going abroad in the storm and cold to carry 
charity to the emaciated Avidow, living in a shattered hovel, 
surrounded by half clad children, who vainly strive to keep 
themselves comfortable, over the few expiring embers, 
around which they have crowded. She gladdeQs by her 
presence and bounty the cheerless home of the honest labor- 
er, whom sickness, for months, has deprived of all income, 
and who is distracted by the cries of his defenceless children 
who ask in vain for sustenance! She, too, takes the tender 
orphan by the hand, provides for it food, clothing and a 
comfortable home, and leads it in the ways of life and duty. 

But woman does not confine her charities to the virtuous 
poor, — she visits the darkest homes inhabited by human be- 
ings — homes which intemperance, poverty and disease have 
rendered indescribably loathsome and wretched. There 
may be seen a bloated father, cursing his God, and indiffer- 
ent to the cries of his perishing chWdxeiv. TKere too^ may 
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be seen a mother with affections all deadened, and staring 
with an idiotic gaze upon her dying babe. There, too, may 
be seen children emaciated by want, cold, naked and resting 
upon a pallet of straw. Homes like these may be found in 
the lanes of every city; and into these is woman pouring 
her charities, carrying the garments which benevolence has 
furnished, or it may be shrouds for those whose eyes she has 
closed in death. 

Such are the charities of the female heart — such the pure 
flame of benevolence, which is perpetually burning upon its 
altar. Now who can estimate the influence which is thus 
exerted on the pubUc mind ? Who can tell the power thus 
given to the Gospel of infinite love ? What more than such 
charities serve to unfold the genius of our religion, and dis- 
play its peculiar excellences ? In what way could we more 
effectually silence the man, who ridicules the Gospel, and 
sneers at its claim, than by pointing him to those charitable 
fraternities which feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
n^atch by the bed side of the sick and dying ; "and especially 
when he knows that Christianity is the only religion which 
has ever poured a single stream of bounty into the homes of 
the poor; and while all religions save the Christian religion 
are permitting their poor to perish with hunger, cold and 
nakedness, without putting forth any effort for their relief. 
For one, I am frank to own, that I can never look upon the 
charities of the Gospel, without feeling a strong conviction 
in my heart of hearts, that the benevolence from which they 
flow originated in the bosom of the infinite Father, and with- 
out standing in awe before a religion which has opened such 
fountains in hearts that would otherwise be selfish. Besides, 
how many does a timely charity save from the haunts of vice. 
How many does it guide to the kingdom of God, that without 
aid would be the victims of sin ! 



MISTAKES IN THE PURSUIT OP HAPPINESS. 



BY REV. OT13 A. 8KINNER. 



The great Creator, in the riches of his goodness, has 
opened to all hia people numerous Bourcea ot Yv^^^vckfc^'s*. 
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The bright sky, the balmy breeze, the green earth, the 
sweet flowers, the rich harvest, the changes of the seasons, 
the smiles of affection, the kindnesses of friends, together 
with faith, hope, love, and prayer are all fountains whence 
streams of joy may daily flow into the heart. But thougt 
God has been thus bountiful, many are constantly complain- 
ing of the world, and pronouncing it dreary, barren, and 
sad ! Such are seldom happy, — they are strangers to that 
high and holy enjoyment which God has provided for his 
children. The reasons are various. 

Some place their hearts on wealth ; they regard it as the 
supreme good, as something superior to all the treasures of 
the mind and heart. In consequence of this false estimate 
of its worth, they are constantly unhappy. Their unreason- 
able desire to increase their possessions, their constant fear 
of losses, and the inability of wealth to minister to the wants 
of the soul, make their condition truly deplorable. ^ 

Others fail of happiness, because they suppose it consists 
in the place 'they occupy. Such are always complaining 
about their residence. They dislike the climate, the coun- 
try, the dwellings, the society, and every thing else. They 
look off to some distant spot, and it appears like an enchant- 
ed region, where all is beauty, plenty, and peace. They 
sigh to be there, and wish they had the wings of a dove to 
fly away and be at rest. But when they arrive there, they 
find that ** distance gave enchantment to the view," and they 
sigh to return. Such people, with such a heart, could not 
be happy amidst the pleasures of paradise. 

Again: Some fail of happiness by supposing it to consist 
in freedom from the cares and business of life. But while 
such complain of their responsibilities and duties, others, 
having those equally great, are the very personification of 
happiness. We, therefore, infer that true enjoyment does 
not depend on an exemption from care and labor; and espe- 
cially since God has imposed them upon us, and interwoven 
them with our temporal welfare. 

Filially: Others fail by vainly supposing that happiness 
consists in greatness of rank. They fancy if they can ob- 
tain the station of a ruler or judge they shall be contented; 
but when they have succeeded in their desire, they are just 
as anxious for promotion as before. ^ Indeed, those occupy- 
ing the highest seats in the ranks of honor and influence are 
no happier than the humblest citizen that lives by his daily 
toil. 
He that would be happy, aud Vwe «u \\fe of i^eace, must 
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ve his heart sanctified by the word of God. True happi- 
3S consists not so much in outward circumstances as in the 
te of the soul. Godliness with contentment is great gain. 

** If solid happiness we prize. 
Within oar breast the jewel lies, 
Nor need we roam abroad; 
The world has little to bestow, 
From pious hearts our joys must flow, 
Hearts that confide in God.'' 



OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OP HEAVEN. 

[The following beautiful lines are dedicated to the Mother of Fred- 
.iCK Mortimer Greene, a bright and amiable boy, who depart- 
this life, after a short illness, on the 16th of September, aged eight 
Birs and five months. He was a member of the Fitlh Universalist Sab- 
th School, an attentive and excellent scholar, beloved not only by 
I teacher and class mates, but by all connected with the school. At 
3 last exhibition he took part in a Dialogue entitled — The value of 
bbath Schools. His sudden death has thrown a gloom over the 
■ge school with whic^ he was connected, and caused many to realize 
&t life is indeed a vapor.] 



BV MISS C. A. FlLLEBROWJr. 



Weep not for the young and the lovely, whose doom 
In the morning of life lays them low in the tomb ; 
For the angel of death hath a mission of love — 
To unlock the bright gates of the Eden above ! 

O mother ! whose prayers could avail not to save 
The child of thy love from the arms of the grave — 
Look forth from the veil of thy sorrow, and see 
In the desert a fountain is gushing for thee ! 

O Weep not for him ! it were better to die, 
Ere a cloud had overshadowed the clear summer sky; 
Ere his heart had forgotten youth's beautiful trust, 
Or seen its frail iA6\a fall crumbling to dust. 

O weep not ! though lonely and sad is thy hearth — 
And cheerless the home that once echoed with mirth; 
For when death lifts the curtain that veileth thine eyes. 
Thou shalt meet thy beloved again in the skies ! 
VOL. I, — NO. F. 14 
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The bright sky, the balmy breeze, the green earth, the 
sweet flowers, the rich harvest, the changes of the seasons, 
the smiles of affection, the kindnesses of friends, together 
with faith, hope, love, and prayer are all fountains whence 
streams of joy may daily flow into the heart. But though 
God has been thus bountiful, many are constcmtly complain- 
ing of the world, and pronouncing it dreary, barren, and 
sad ! Such are seldom happy, — ^they are strangers to that 
high and holy enjoyment which God has provided for his 
children. The reasons are various. 

Some place their hearts on wealth ; they regard it as the 
supreme good, as something superior to all the treasures of 
the mind and heart. In consequence of this false estimate 
of its worth, they are constantly unhappy. Their unreason- 
able desire to increase their possessions, their constant fear 
of losses, and the inability of wealth to minister to the wants 
of the soul, make their condition truly deplorable. ^ 

Others fail of happiness, because they suppose it consists 
in the place 'they occupy. Such are always complaining 
about their residence. They dislike the climate, the coun- 
try, the dwellings, the society, and every thing else. They 
look off to some distant spot, and it appears like an enchant- 
ed region, where all is beauty, plenty, and peace. They 
sigh to be there, and wish they had the wings of a dove to 
fly away and be at rest. But when they arrive there, they 
find that '* distance gave enchantment to the view," and they 
sigh to return. Such people, with such a heart, could not 
be happy amidst the pleasures of paradise. 

Again: Some fail of happiness by supposing it to consist 
in freedom from the cares and business of life. But while 
such complain of their responsibilities and duties, others, 
having those equally great, are the very personification of 
happiness. We, therefore, infer that true enjoyment does 
not depend on an exemption from care and labor; and espe- 
cially since God has imposed them upon us, and interwoven 
them with our temporal welfare. 

Finally: Others fail by vainly supposing that happiness 
consists in greatness of rank. They fancy if they can ob- 
tain the station of a ruler or judge they shall be contented; 
but when they have succeeded in their desire, they are just 
as anxious for promotion as before. Indeed, those occupy- 
ing the highest seats in the ranks of honor and influence are 
no happier than the humblest citizen that lives by his daily 
toil 
He that would be happy, and \vve a \\fe oi ^^^^^^^xsiM^t 
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views we would commend to the especial consideration of his 
denomination, thus explains this phrase : 

* * The wrath to come. The desolation which was ahout 
to fall on the Jewish nation for their wickedness, and threat- 
ened them in the last words of their own scriptures. See 
Mala. iv. 6. This wrath or curse was coming: they did not 
prevent it by turning to God, and receiving the Messiah, 
and therefore the wrath of God came upon them to the utter- 
most. Let him that readeth, understand." 

The views of Lightfoot are the same. * * To, fly from the 
wrath to come. These words respect the very last words in 
the Old Testament, lest I come, and smite the earth with a 
curse J Mala. iv. 6, and denote the most miserable destruction 
of the nation, and now almost ready to fall upon them. The 
receiving of John's baptism signed, and fenced those that re- 
ceived it from the ruin that was just coming. To this belongs 
that of St. Pet. 1 Epist. iii. 20, 21, in that manner as Noah 
and his sons were by water delivered from the flood, so also 
baptism noto, the antitype of that type, saveth us from the 
deluge of divine indignation, which in a short time is to over- 
throw the Jewish nation. Those that are baptized are said 
to fly from the wrath to come; that is, the wrath of God, that 
was not long hence to destroy the nation by a most sad over- 
throw." 

Pearce, Hammond, and Kenrick give the same explana- 
tion. Livermore very happily expresses the true meaning of 
the phrase. ** 'The wrath to come' was the impending de- 
struction soon to fall on the Jewish nation, unless they re- 
pented and reformed, and which did descend forty years 
after, overthrowing the temple, destroying millions of men, 
and annihilating the national existence of the Jews. Those 
who embraced Christianity escaped these judgments of heav- 
en, because they believed in the prophecies foretelling their 
approach, and fled from the country." 

This explanation will be confirmed by considering, 1 . That 
wrath was a word frequently employed by the prophets to 
represent God's temporal judgments. See Ezra v> 12; x, 
14 ; Zech. vii, 12 ; and Cor. xviii, 31. 2. That God's wrath 
is limited, not endless. See Isa. Ivii, 16 ; Sam. iii, 32. 
3. That Matthew represents the wrath to come, as being 
near ; for verse 10, he says, " The axe is laid unto the root 
of the trees" — the Jewish nation is about to be cut down. 
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Weep not ! though the bud m its beauty k oruehed, , 
Though the lyre in the midst of its anthem is hushed; — 
But with heart full of faith, looking upward to God '. 
Undoubting, unshrinking, * pass under the rodT 

Mourn not that a spirit too pure for this world, 
For the clime of the blessed its pinions' unfurled ! 
Rejoice that the fetters which bound him are riven, 
For thou knowest ** of such is the kingdom of Heaven!** 

Boston, Mass. 



WRATH TO COME. 



BY BBV. O. A. SKllfNBB. 



*^ O generaUoa of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ?*'— 
Mat. Ill, 7. 

** O generation of vipers." These are the words with which 
John addressed the Pharisees and Sadducees who came to 
him in company with the vast multitude that thronged about 
him, while baptizing in Jordan. His language, though 
harsh, was not improperly so; for the motives of those re- 
buked were wrong; they did not come in penitence and 
humility, but they came in selfishness, hoping to gain stations 
of honor and profit in the kingdom of which the bold and 
fearless preacher spake. John understood their intentions, 
and he ** launched at them," as Livermore forcibly remarks, 
*'his burning remonstrances with the bold tone of one of the 
ancient prophets. Vipers are a kind of snakes, whose bite 
is immediately fatal. This reptile has been used from the 
remotest antiquity as an emblem of what is destructive. 
Applied to the Pharisees and Sadducees, it signifies that they 
were subtle, mahgnant, deadly. The poison of vipers rank- 
led in their hearts, under the fair-seeming and smooth dis- 
guise of religious professions." 

Who hath warned you to fieefrom the wrath to come'f What 

was this wrath ? when was it to come ? Though most par- 

tialist preachers in their discourses and exhortations represent 

the wrath to be endless suffering, their best conmientators 

are far from confirming their \iewB. T>t* CrVM^s.^^ \?\ift^e 
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views ive would commend to the especial consideration of his 
denomination, thus explains this phrase : 

'' The wrath to come. The desolation which was ahout 
to fall on the Jewish nation for their wickedness, and threat- 
ened them in the last words of their own scriptures. See 
Mala. iv. 6. This wrath or curse was coming: they did not 
prevent it by turning to God, and receiving the Messiah, 
and therefore the wrath of God came upon them to the utter- 
most. Let him that readeth, understand." 

The views of Lightfoot are the same. * * To, fly from the 
lorath to come. These words respect the very last words in 
the Old Testament, lest I come, and smite the earth with a 
curse, Mala. iv. 6, and denote the most miserable destruction 
of the nation, and now almost ready to fall upon them. The 
receiving of John's baptism signed, and fenced those that re- 
ceived it from the ruin that was just coming. To this belongs 
that of St. Pet. 1 Epist. iii. 20, 21, in that manner as Noah 
and his sons were by water delivered from the flood, so also 
baptism now, the antitype of that type, saveth tcs from the 
deluge of divine indignation, which in a short time is to over- 
throw the Jewish nation. Those that are baptized are said 
to fly from the wrath to come; that is, the torath of God, that 
was not long hence to destroy the nation by a most sad over- 
throw." 

Pearce, Hammond, and Kenrick give the same explana- 
tion. Livermore very happily expresses the true meaning of 
the phrase. " 'The wrath to come' was the impending de- 
struction soon to fall on the Jewish nation, unless they re- 
pented and reformed, and which did descend forty years 
after, overthrowing the temple, destroying millions of men, 
and annihilating the national existence of the Jews. Those 
who embraced Christianity escaped these judgments of heav- 
en, because they believed in the prophecies foretelling their 
approach, and fled from the country." 

This explanation will be confirmed by considering, 1. That 
wraih was a word frequently employed by the prophets to 
represent God's temporal judgments. See Ezra v> 12; x, 
14 ; Zech. vii, 12 ; and Cor. xviii, 31. 2. That God's wrath 
is limited, not endless. See Isa. Ivii, 16 ; Sam. iii, 32. 
3. That Matthew represents the wrath to come, as being 
near ; for verse 10, he says, ** The axe is laid unto the root 
of the trees" — the Jewish nation is about to be cut dowh. 
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Historical Sketches and Incidents, illustrative or 
THE Establishment and Progress of Universalism ik 
THE State of New York. By S. R. Smith. Bufialo, Steele's 
Press, 1843. We acknowledge with gratitude the reception of the 
above work. It is written in the author's usual clear, chaste and hap- 
py style, and will be read with peculiar interest by all who love Uni- 
versalism, and especially by all those of this character residing in the 
State of New York. We admire the work for its frankness in pointing 
out the faults of those who have been injudicious or unfaithful. A 
historian should write the whole truth, and present a fair and full view 
of the characters he attempts to describe. He is not a mere eulogist. 
It is his business to present unvarnished facts, and to record both the 
errors and virtues which have distinguished those concerning whom he 
writes. Br. Smith has done this. He has not sought for faults in the 
prying, bitter spirit of a censor; but taken those forced upon him as he 
pursued his task. 

The Sketches are not a dry detail of facts; but contain much whole- 
some instruction on a variety of topics, intimately connected with the 
promotion of truth; many happy arguments in its defence, and some of 
the most judicious advice to preachers and societies which could be 
given; and what adds greatly to the value of the instruction, argu- 
ments and advice of the work, is the circumstance that they grow out 
of events narrated by the author. This gives them a double interest. 
We have been particularly pleased with the following on unprofitable 
discussion : 

** Christianity is characterized by its perfect adaptation to the wants, 
and weaknesses, and sufferings of mankind. It is its greatest glory 
that it does good — and the very good most needed, and which we were 
least capable of effecting for ourselves. And sublime as are its truths, 
elevating as are its promises in the abstract — it is in the practical influ- 
ence of these upon the moral feelings, and character, and hopes, and 
happiness of man here, that its objects and substantial value are best 
understood. It is in these life-affairs that the infinite superiority of the 
gospel, to any and all, of the systems of philosophy, is most apparent. 
Here is a difference, not alone of speculation — but a practical differ- 
ence which every man, the weak and the strong, the untaught and the 
learned, can comprehend and feel. He sees it going where mere phi- 
losophy never went, where it never can go, where it was not even de- 
signed to go — to the home of poverty and suffering, and to the heart 
of the vicious, the wretched, the afflicted; and he sees it effecting 
there, substantial virtue, peace of imnd, cYieeiiuWioi^ ^iv^\iq\^ t^«\^- 
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nation. And he learns from its precepts and its practical workings, 
that no part of it was intended for captious and empty speculation. 

With these facts before us — facts of vastly greater moment to man, 
than the grandest metaphysical conceptions ever were, or can be — 
there have never been wanting those who exert more mental toil, and 
exhaust more efforts in framing and propagating some useless — not to 
say senseless theory, than they have ever expended upon the humble 
and intelligible truths of Christianity. For these they have no heart — 
but they must conjecture, speculate, theorise. And for what? — Not 
certainly to render truth more obvious, or more attractive and lovely, 
or the human race better and happier. O, no — ^but to convince man- 
kind that there is one subject at least, in which they have diverged 
from the common track of thought. It is not because any moral conse- 
quence whatever attaches to the subject — but the desire of communi- 
cating and diffusing one's own opmions. They may be right — and 
what then ? Must every crotchet bq mooted at every turn, merely be- 
cause it is right in theory? — It is right doubtless, that a man should 
theorise about many things, that it would be to the last degree pre- 
posterous to spend a life of labor and vexation, in arguing and defending. 

But unfortunately it happens that such speculations are quite as liable 
to be wrong as right. The field of such labors has neither bounds nor 
landmarks; and many have wandered there in endless mazes without a 
single tangible fact to guide them, and without gathering one important 
truth in proof of the value of their discoveries or to reward their toil. 

What matters it to a creature destined to immortality, whether he 
now possesses the germs of that endless being, which can only be full^ 
developed there — or whether he must wait to be clothed upon with it 
when he shall come forth in the resurrection? In either case, it in no 
possible way affects his present physical condition, or moral character. 
Nor is it conceivable how it can affect his immortality. It is probably 
enough that he now has a being, and that he will continue to have one 
through eternity — and just such an one, as the scriptures distinctly - 
assure us he shall enjoy. It may be vastly pleasant to indulge in some 
conjectures respecting the modes of such an existence — in a spirit 
world; but when made the alpha and omega of theology, they prove 
unnecessary and unprofitable. 

But whatever degree of importance may be justly ascribed to such 
discussions, these were the subjects which occupied the investigations 
and pulpit labors of Mr. Kneeland, during much of the time of his set- 
tlement in central New York. A considerable portion of the works of 
Dr. Priestly had fallen into his hands, and among them, those on 
** Matter and Spirit." The subject was new to him, and like every 
thing else that was so — ^he adopted it at once. The consequence was, 
he became a materialist, denied the natural immortality of man, and 
maintained the entire dormancy of the spirit or soul, between death 
and the resurrection. For these, he seemed to imbibe a passion; and 
he labored from week to week, from month to month in their propa- 
gation. He presented them in every variety of light and in every form, 
and urged them by every consideration at his command. His discouri es 
were remarkable for simplicity and clearness; and while their subject 
matter was as new to his hearers as to himself, a respectable interest 
was manifested. But it was not the bread of life, it nourished no high 
moral feelings, it promoted no practical virtues, it stimulated no lofty 
aspirations — ^it did no good. 

On tbe'other b&nd, the discussion of these 8uV^ee\.'& vf ^% ^\q^\>k>Cv4^ 

VOL. J. NO, V, 14* 
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of palpable injury. The fervor of christian feelings, gave place to 
speculation ancf apathy ; and it would seem that some minds viewed 
Christianity itself, rather as a splendid theory to be realized at some far 
distant period, than as a present and attainable good. The young lost 
all patience with the speculations of a cold philosophy, so uncongenial 
with the ardor of their feelings. And the congregations in which these 
topics were principally discussed — and which were then among the 
most able and prosperous in the State — imbibed the elements of de- 
clension, still perceptible and still operating. Afler the lapse of almost 
one entire generation, they betrayed the touch of a metaphysical para- 
lysis. The subsequent infidelity of Mr. K. affected no man's faith, cor- 
rupted no man's morality — it resulted in the simple and solitary fact, 
that one Universalist preacher had ceased to be a christian. But his 
speculations on Matter and Spirit, had rendered many true hearted be- 
lievers as torpid as so many Egj'ptian Mununies. Like them they re- 
mained flesh and bone — and like them they became cold ! 

If then it be right to argue from facts, the conclusion is clear that 
such discussions will ever prove detrimental to the interests of Christi- 
anity. There wore origmally "foolish questions*' discussed among 
christians — there are such questions still among them. The great body 
of disciples, is not composed of philosophers: nor do they generally 
aspire to become such. And these questions are to them, what the 
"rue, and anise, and cummin" were to the Jews — an attendance upon 
them induces the neglect of "weightier matters." And it will gener- 
ally be found, that those societies are most prosperous and their zeal 
most active and efficient, which have never been occupied with their 
discussion." — pp. 151 — 157. 

The work contains many incidents illustrauve of the vindictive and 
bitter spirit possessed by some of the opposers ; none however exhibits 
a worse spirit than the following: — 

"Sometimes, but rarely, incidents of a more serious nature occurred. 
One of this character was encountered by Mr. Dean, in the fall of 
1812. He had attended an afternoon Lecture, a few miles from home; 
after which, he accepted an invitation to tea previous to returning. 
On the way to the house, the gentleman informed his guest — that his 
wife was much opposed to Univer?jilism; and begged him to excuse 
any violence to civility of which she mi^ht be guilty. Thus admonish- 
ed, he was prepared for the exhibition of much ill-nature and intoler- 
ance; and looked for no higher forms of hostility. But the event 
proved that he htid reckoned without his host — or rather ko9ie$s. 

The gentleman at wnose house the parties had now arrived, was ac- 
companied by two dau2:hter«. members of some partialist church. And 
the preacher soon observed* that from some unknown cause — one or 
the other of them, never for a moment left him. Matters had proceeded 
in this '.vav for some time, nhen the mother entered and was formally 
introduced to the preacher. She barely looked at him — busied herself 
in placing a mt-tail skillet full of water, on the coals which she drew 
from a wood tire — and left the room without uttermg a word. The 
daughters exchan«jed looks — waited a few minutes under much appar- 
ent hesitation aud eiubarrassment — and then, one of them seized the 
'^killct and rdn out of the house. The mother, evidently on the watch, 
ran afier her; and the chase was Kept up with gte&t spirit and at full 
speed mrouad the entire bi»1<fiBg — -"wmb \»o%K mfam «Bl«t«4 ^i^ vftXtn^ 
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room, minus the skillet and greatly out of breath. As soon as rage and 
eiLhaustion would permit, the mother sharply inquired — what had been 
done with her skillet ? To which the daughter replied — that she had 
taken good care of it. The mother declared that she must have it, 
and could not do without it. The daughter rejoined — ^that if she miut 
have it — she muaifind it ! The mother again withdrew and the daugh- 
ter resumed her seat ; and informed her sister in a whisper, loud enough 
to be heard — ^that she had deposited the obnoxious skillet in a water- 
tank around the comer of the house. 

^ It was now apparent from the insane violence of the mother, and 
tlie vigilance and embarrassment of the daughters, that matters were 
rapidly approaching a crisis. What was yet in reserve none seemed to 
know — but in defiance of assumed composure, all were evidently pre- 
paring for the worst — ^for renewed conflict. Nor were they long left in 
suspense. The final onset was made — ^the real argumenium ad homi~ 
num — and the field abandoned to the husband, the daughters and the 
minister. 

The mother losing all hopes of recovering the skillet, entered an ad- 
joining pantry — seized an old pewter quart tankard full of yest — and 
with steady aim, and the augmented might inspired by rage, levelled 
the whole mass at the preacher's devoted head. It was now apparent 
why one or the other of the daughters remained in the room — it was 
that they might protect their guest from personal injury. And when 
the heavy mug of foaming yest was hurled at his head, one of them, 
quick as thought, suspended a large woollen shawl before him, which 
received and retained both the missile and most of its contents. A 
half-yard square of a fine blue overcoat, was not merely bespattered^ — 
but literally pasted with the yest, which the preacher wore home in 
triumph. 

But it will be asked, why so much interest in that skillet of water? The 
answer is both obvious and intelligible. It was placed at the fire for 
the sole purpose of being poured, boiling hot, upon the head of the 
Universalist minister ! And its removal was therefore, the setting 
aside of a very warm argument — probably the most dangerous, and 
the most likely to silence a Universalist, of any that was ever employ- 
ed in the State of New York. 

Let no man despair however, for this was the expiring effort of this 
vindictive woman, whose rage and violence now recoiled upon her own 
head. From that time forward, it is believed that she never attempted 
any outrage against Universalists. The reaction which attends or 
soon follows imusual excitement and violence, did its work in this in- 
stance, most effectually and beneficially. She ceased to oppose and 
learned to respect the opinions of Universalists. And in 1817, when 
on her death-bed — the writer of this was called in to pray with her ; 
and he hedrd from her own lips — thie acknowledgment of her folly 
and rashness — of the pain and mortification which these had brought 
down upon her — of her final reconciliation — of her ardent and long 
cherished wish, which had now been gratified, that she might see and 
unite in prayer with a Universalist preacher, to whom she could make 
these statements — and that she could now die in peace ! Thus termi- 
nated the career of one of the most vindictive enemies of the truth. 
There is no reason to doubt, that the influence of Universalism made 
her a much better woman during several years of her life — and every 
reason to believe that she died in the faith and hope of the final ealvti- 
tion of all mankind. ** — ^pp. 60 — 66. 
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We have been ^eatly amused with an incident related of Rev. Mr. 

Whitnal, a man of extraordinary mental peculiarities, but of great ex* 
cellency of character. 

"When travelling,** says Mr. Whitnal, **I make it a rule to tell 
those where I stop, who I am, where I am going, and my business — 
this you know saves time and trouble. So in coming here to day, I 
had occasion to call at a farm house for a drink of water; and wmle 
the good woman was getting it for me, I told her that my name was 
Whitnal, that I was a Universalist preacher, and was going to a Uni- 
versalist Association.'* 

Ladt. — "A Universalist — pray what will you do with the case of 
Esau?** 

Whitnal. — ** Why — what of Esau, madam ?" 

L. — **0, he sold his birthright, you know.'* 

W. — " Yes; but what was his birthright ?** 

L. — ** Why, his soul to be sure.** 

W. — "His soul.' Well, do you suppose that Jacob had Esau'i 
soul ? You must remember that he fairly bought it.'* 

L. — ^Hesitating — " Yes, that seems probable.*' 

W. — "And what, do you think, became of Jacob?*' 

L. — " O, he went to heaven no doubt.** 

W. — " Well, do you think he took Esau's soul aloiig with him ?" 

L. — Hesitating again — "Yes, that seems probable.** 

W. — " Now what do you think became of Esau?" 

L.— " Of Esau ? Why no doubt he went to hell.'* 

W. — "But that is rather odd, ma'am, that Jacob should go to heav- 
en with two souls, and poor Esau to hell without any.^^ — pp. 123 — 125. 

The Sketches contain 249 pages, 18mo. printed on fair paper, and sold 
for 50 cents per copy. They^can be had at Mr. Tompkins' store. No. 
38 Cornhill. 



United States Convention of Universalists. Proceed- 
ings of the Council. — The Convention met according to adjournment, in 
Akron, Ohio, on Wednesday morning, Sept. 21st, and after uniting in 
prayer with Br. W. S. Balch, of New York, it was organized by 
choosing the 

Hon. Henry Morse, of Ohio, Moderator, 

Rev. Otis A. Skinner, of Massachusetts, Clerk, 

Rev. E. M. PiNGREE, of Kentucky, Asst, Clerk. 

Voted, That the Michigan State Convention of Universalists be ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of this Convention. 

Heard and accepted the Report of the Committee on the Rules and 

Orders of the Convention. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Convention be tendered to Br. J. A. 
Gurley, for his able Occasional Sermon, and that he be requested to 
publish it in the * Star in the West.' 

Br, Ashton, in obedience to the 'm&lT\ic\.\on& ^^ x\v^ '^^xvws^Vn^taa. 
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Convention, moved to rescind the vote passed last session, declaring 
that in the opinion of this body, it is improper for persons who manu- 
facture, vend, or use as a beverage, intoxicating liquors, to hold a seat 
as delegates in our ecclesiastical bodies. After some debate, the v^hole 
subject was referred to a committee, who subsequently reported the 
following resolutions, which were adopted with great unanimity. 

Resolved, That we feel a deep sympathy in the cause of Total Absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks, and we recommend all men to sus- 
tain the cause by their precepts and example. 

Resolved, That this Convention does not recognize, but disapproves any 
test of fellowship in our denomination, or of fitness for a seat in our 
councils, other than those founded on Christian faith and character, 
and established by Christ and his apostles. 

Voted, That Rev. John Boyden, jr. of Rhode-Island, be appointed to 
preach the next Occasional Sermon before this body, and that he have 
power to appoint a substitute. ^ 

Voted, That the Rev. A. G. Laurie, of Canada, be invited to take a 
seat in this Council. 

Heard a Memorial from Br. A. Peck, of New York, in relation to 
the establishment of a denominational paper. Submitted to a commit- 
tee, consisting of Brs. A. Peck, T. Whittemore, and O. A. Skinner, to 
report at the next session of this body. 

On motion of Br. T. J. Sawyer, of New York, the following resolu- 
tions on the subject of Slavery, after an amicable discussion, were 
passed, with but one dissenting voice. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the knowledge of the truth that the doc- 
trines of Christ have for their end the holiness and happiness of all 
mankind; and that the faithful inculcation and acceptance of those 
doctrines must lead to the overthrow and extinction of all institutions, 
observances and relations, however ancient or firmly fortified, which 
are contrary to righteousness, to human well-being, and thus hindran- 
ces to the full establishment of the true and glorious kingdom of God 
on earth. 

Resolved, That in the light of this truth, we feel constrained to bear 
testimony against the slavery of the African race, now maintained in a 
portion of our country, as contrary to that gospel which is destined to 
break every yoke, and lead captivity captive; as especially subversive 
of that golden rule which teaches us to do imto others as we would 
that they should do unto us; as contrary to the plainest dictates of 
natural justice and Christian love ; and as every way pernicious alike 
to the enslaver and enslaved. 

Resolved, That, regarding the whole human family as in the larger 
sense our brethren, joint heirs with us of our Father's love and the 
immortality of blessedness revealed through our Saviour, we are con- 
strained both by duty and inclination to regard with peculiar sympathy 
and affection the oppressed, the benighted, the down-trodden, of our 
own and other lands, and to labor for their restoration to the rights and 
blessings of Freedom, Light and Truth. 

Resolved, That, while we regard the holding in bondage of our 
brethren for whom Chriat died, or the treatment ot aii^ \i\iTCAXk >&««!»% 
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with obloquy, harshness, or an indignity on account of his color or 
race, as contrary to righteousness, incoftsistent with Christianity, and 
especially with that doctrine of Universal Grace and Love which we 
cherish as the most important of revealed truth, we are well awai» 
that many worthy and upright Christians have sustained the relation of 
slave-holder in ignorance of its true character or from inability to ro- 
lieve themselves therefrom; and while we earnestly entreat all Chris- 
tian and especially all Universalist slave-holders to consider prayerAiUy 
the nature and tendencies of the relation they sustain, we recommeDd 
or countenance no measures of indiscriminate denunciation or proscrip* 
tion, but, appealing to the gospel, to humanity,, and to their own con- 
sciences, we await in implicit confidence the perfect working of tb 
principles of Divine and Universal Love. 

Voted, That Br. T. J. Sawyer be a committee to draft a plan of 
organization for the Universalist denomination, and to report at the 
next session of the Convention. 

Amendments to the Constitution proposed — to lie over, one year,— 

as follows : 

Art I. So as to read — this Convention shall be called the Genenl 
Convention of Universalists in North America. 

Art. II. So as to read — the Convention shall be constituted of four 
clerical and six lay delegates from each State or Provincial Convention 
now existing, or hereafter to be organized within the United States or 
British Provinces, which shall approve of this Constitution, and signify 
the same to this body. 

Adjourned to meet in the city of Baltimore, Md. on the third 

' Wednesday of September, 1844. 

HENRY MORSE, Moderator. 
O. A. Skinner, ) ^, , 
E. M. PiNGREE, 5 ^^«'^'<»- 

DELEGATES PRESENT. 

Maine. Benjamin Thompson, layman. Vermont. C. E. Hewes, 
clergyman. Russell Fisk, Uriah Cole, Zaywien. Massachtisetts. T. P. 
Abell, T., Whittemore, A. W. Mason, O. A. Skinner, clergymen. 
Eliphalet Trask, layman. Rhode-Island. J. N. Parker, clergyman. 
W. Carpenter, layman. Connecticut. Z. Baker, clergyman. JVew 
, York. T. J. Whitcomb, P. Hathaway, T. J. ^awyer, A. Peck, clergy- 
m£n. B. Caryl, A. N. Wills, Lewis Seymour, R. Case, Horace Greely, 
laymen. Pennsylvania. S. Ashton, B. F. Hitchcock, Levi Harris, 
Ami Bond, jr. clergymen. Robert Temple, John Dodge, W. M'Spar- 
ren, C. Rich, John Brooks, laymen. Ohio. George Rogers, S. Hull, 
N. Doolittle, M. L. Edwards, clergymen. Henry Morse, W. Bam- 
brough, M. Kellogg, E. Ford, M. Smith, laymen. Kentucky. E. M. 
Pingree, A. W. Bruce, clergymen. Illinois. G. W. Lawrence, A. Bin- 
ner, clergymen. E. F. Pulsifer, M. C. Killaw, laymen. Michigan. J. 
H. Sanford, J. Billings, clergymen. S. Hungerford, H. Barrett, C. 
Cary, laymen. 

MINISTERS PRESENT, NOT DELEGATES. 

Massachusetts. Hosea Ballou, R, Tomlinson, H. Torrey, J. W. Tal- 
bot. JSTew York. W. S. Balch, B. B. BvxiJLei, P. P. Fowler, 0. 
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ftoberts, I. B. Sharp, J. W. Day, N. Brown, J. M. Cook, S. Park, C. 
S. Shipman, J. S. Kibbe, F. M. Alvord, L. Paine, S. Adams, N. 
Adams. Pennsylvania, J. S. Palmer. Ohio, J. A. Gurley, W. G. 
Ehnmett, George Messenger, T. C. Eaton, S. Hovey, N. M. Byingtoki, 
H. Kellogg, G. H. Emerson, A. Dinsmore, D. R. Biddlecom, H. P. 
Sage, E. Hoag, D. Tillotson, R. Farley, G. R. Brown, E. Beals, L. C. 
Todd, E. Preston, A. Rogers, C. F. Wait, A. Darrow, T. DoUoff, H. 
Gifibrd. Canada, A. G. Laurie. 

By a reference to the Minutes it will be seen that there were three 
subjects of great interest, brought before the Convention, viz : Tem- 
perance, Slavery, and denominational Organization. On the first two, 
resolutions of a distinct character were passed, which it is believed will 
exert a highly beneficial influence. Both of these resolutions were dis- 
cussed in a spirit of candor, and adopted with great unanimity. There 
was no difference of opinion in regard to the duty of doing what we 
can to aid the cause of temperance and humanity; and but little dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the way in which they can be most 
effectually advanced. We know of no body composed of persons from 
different parts of our widely extended country, where subjects of such 
vast moment, and so exciting in their chig-acter, have been acted upon 
with so much unanimity and kind feeling. Where the desire is to do 
good, and where the rights and opinions of all are duly respected, there 
is but little difficulty in having harmony of action. 

As there was no plan for a general system of government presented 
by the Committee appointed last year, no action was had on that sub- 
ject. Br. T. J. Sawyer was appomted a Committee to present a plan 
at the next session of this body. No person could have been selected 
better qualified for the discharge of this duty than Br. Sawyer; and we 
trust that he will find time to give the subject that thought which its 
importance demands. We need, and should have a better system of 
organization. We want uniformity throughout the order. We wish 
for no arbitrary rules, and none which will interfere with individual 
rights; but we wish those which will tend to produce united action, 
and bind together our whole people. 

The religious exercises held during the session of the Convention, 
were numerously attended. The preaching was bold, manly, and emi- 
nently calculated to do good. 

The friends at Akron deserve the thanks of the denomination, for the 
kind naanner in which they provided for the wants of the Convention. 
Their houses were open to receive us ; and all their attentions seemed 
dictated by true generosity and Christian affection. 

Per- Order, O. A. %K.iitif an. Clerk, 



The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Souvenir for 1844. 
Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edoarton. Boston : A. Tompkins and 
B. B. Mussey. pp. 803. 

We are glad to find that the publishers feel warranted in issuing from 
year to year a copy of this work. And for one reason : because the 
book fulfils a misBion beyond itself. It re-aclB (oi IVia n^x^ ^y^vV n^\^\. 
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calls it into existence. The ofTspring of a literary taste, it fosters and 
improves that taste. And, it is to be hoped, that we have got by the 
time, when we must defend the usefulness and the necessity of such a 
spirit in our denomination. Truth is better apprehended and propagat- 
ed because of it. It enables one to speak with more depth and I 
strength. It helps to the use of every instrument, as it is needed. And 
though, in a work like this, we cannot expect to find learned disquisi- 
tions, and logical arguments, we may find as npuch truth as they would 
comprise. We see before us here, the productions of minds of acknowl- 
edged controversial strength, and logical power. We do not perceive 
that they are any less powerful here. The truth is, the prejudice that 
attaches to what are termed literary productions, belongs to a half- 
way culture ; to flippancy, not to profundity ; to those who express 
their ideas from the vapors of a trite and shallow sentimentalism, and 
not from the deep springs of feeling in the heart. Let us have writers 
of the latter class, and our aenomination will be stronger because of 
them. And this spirit of true literature a work of this kind may aid in 
cultivating. We have writers of a true poetic taste^-of a manly, heart- 
felt love for the beautiful, the good, and the true, in our ranks. And 
such have uttered their thoughts in this volume. As to poetry, we must 
be allowed to say, (we speak, of course, of the Universallst denomina- 
tion,) that the palm rests with some of our female writers. At least 
there are lines in this annual that go far to prove this assertion. We 
have not time to speak of all the articles in the book before us, and it 
would be invidious to specify. We are inclined to think that in matUr 
the present volume is fully equal, if not superior, to its predecessors. 
In manner it certainly is. The plates are much better than those of 
any former year. We are not biased by a natural partiality, when we 
,say that among the American annuals for the present season, (and we 
have seen most of them,) we should award the palm of beauty to the 
Rose of Sharon. 

One word more, by way of protest, in regard not to this annual par- 
ticularly, but to all annuals, and to most of our literary magazines. We 
have become sick and tired of the constant use of one sentiment as the 
plot of so many stories. We allude to the passion of love — sexual love. 
Surely there are other sentiments of the human heart, that may be 
wrought into legends of virtue and power, as well, or better than this 
But we are exceeding our limits. To one and all of our readers, we 
say, purchase a copy of the Rose of Sharon for 1844. If for yourself, 
jrou will be gratified and instructed by its contents. If for another, you 
will find it a most appropriate and beaulifuV ^vfv. loi \\v& «A«anii« 
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BY RBV. D. FORBES. 



This Charge is one of the clearest expositions of the 
points of difference betweeil the Oxford divinity, or what is 
now better known by the name of Puseyism, and Protestant- 
ism, that I have seen. The author shows most distinctly, 
that the difference is fundamental, and either this old system 
revived, must be overthrown and exterminated from the 
church, or the great principles of Protestantism are laid in 
ruins. 

Puseyism is only another name for the monstrous errors 
and absurdities which distinguish the Roman Catholic church. 
And our author well describes the difference between the 
Romanism of the Puseyites, and that with which the Refor- 
mation, in the sixteenth century, had to contend, in these 
words: — 

"The main difference of circumstance is, that the Re- 
formers contended with Romanism in its dotage, with all its 
horrible corruption of morals around it, to shame it; with 
all Europe groaning under its oppression, and with all it» 
poetic associations of antiquity drowned in the practical con- 
sciousness of its iniquity. The contest is now with Roman- 
ism revived in its early y outhfulness. " 

»** TheChief Danger of the Church in these times; a Charge deliver- 
ed to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ohio, at the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the same, in Roeae Chapel, GiinibVfii) ^^\.«%)\^<A. 
Tifew York: Harper and Brothers." 
VOL. /. — NO. VI, 15 
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In this Charge, this controversy is treated and represented 
as a momentous one, — one in which is involved the hest in- 
terests of the gospel and the human soul ; and the matter is 
discussed in a tone of serious earnestness that I very much 
like. Of the importance of this discussion, he says, '* There 
is no controversy of these times comparable with this." He 
even goes so far as to declare ** the controversy is for Chris- 
tianity." But few candid and discerning minds that have 
investigated the matter, will be disposed to dissent from thi§ 
opinion ; for if any attempt was ever made against the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, it is the attempt to substitute the author- 
ity of the church, "the traditions of the elders," for the 
teachings of the Master, as recorded in the Scriptures. 
And this is as much the fundamental principle and the lead- 
ing purpose of Puseyism, as it is that of the Roman Catholic 
church. 

There is another feature of this newly revived system of 
abominations, which is well set forth in this Charge. I re- 
fer to its tendency and design to bring the people into utter 
subserviency to the clergy. Our author *says, and justly, 
too, — 

'*The whole system is one of* church instead of Christ; 
priest, instead of gospel; concealment of truth, instead of 
' manifestation' of truth ; ignorant superstition, instead of 
enlightened faith; bondage where we are promised liberty, — 
all tending directly to load us with whatever is odious in the 
worst meaning of priestcraft, in place of the free, afiection- 
ate, enlarging, elevating, and cheerful liberty of a child of 
God." 

In view of this, and the other features o/this most wretch- 
ed system of theology, our author exclaims, with becoming 
indignation and abhorrence, — 

** Begone, with shame, such impudent grasping at priestly 
domination over the minds of men, by means of their igno- 
rance, under pretence of gospel wisdom and truth! The 
system that carries all this within it, — ^the system that doe's 
not necessarily and instinctively revolt at all this as utterly 
• false and vile, deserves itself to be utterly reprobated." 

In the Charge before us, two points are mainly dwelt 
upon, in opposition to Puseyism ; the rule of faith and the 
substance of faith. These are fundamental points in this con- 
troversy; and in them, as a matter of course, are involved 
all the other points of difference and debate. 

The author takes and endeavors to defend the position, 
that the Bcripturen are the only aufficieuX t>a\fc o^ ^^v^. \ixAsst 
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this diyfsion of his subject, he enters a most manly and earn- 
est plea for the authority of the scriptures, and a sort of 
indirect defence of the right of private judgment, in their in- 
terpretation and freedom of inquiry in matters of religion. 
All that caa be gathered from his remarks, in favor of these 
last questions, is inferential. He manifestly intends to leave 
an impression in favor of these points ; but it is equally clear 
that in meddling with these questions, he felt he was treading 
upon dangerous ground. 

The question at issue between our author and his Puseyite 
brethren, is stated to be simply this : 

** Whether we shall be guided, in the infinitely moment- 
ous interests of the soul, by the word of God, or of man. It 
is whether we shall rest our hopes of salvation on a basis for 
which our most consoling warrant is, that man prescribes it, 
or whether we shall build upon a rock, elect of God, and 
encompassed with the assuraiices «f his own written inspired 
word " 

I certainly honor our author for his manly stand in relation 
to this matter, abd for the serious and earnest plea he has put 
in for the supreme authority of the scriptures as a rule of 
faith; and also for his implied defence of the right of private 
judgment in their interpretation, indirect as it is. Still, it 
seems to me, he is amazingly inconsistent with himself, and 
the practices of his church, in reference to this matter. For 
while he maintains the authority of the scriptures as a nde 
of faith, and by implication, the right of private judgment, in 
their interpretation, he sets forth the standards of his church 
as the '* Magna Charta" of religious truth and practice, ac- ^ 
cording to the scriptures. He also maintains that every 
thing any man may receive as truth is to be tried by " the 
doctrine of our church, in her articles and homilies," as 
authoritative expositions of the teachings of scripture. Now 
if any man, or body of men, may frame a series of articles 
of belief, drawn, as they may very honestly suppose, from 
the scriptures, as an authoritative rule of faith, and then de- 
mand of me, or any other person, an unqualified assent to 
these articles, regardless of my own private judgment, under 
the pain and penalty of endless destruction, I should like to 
know how the scriptures are a rule of faith to me; and how 
I enjoy the right of private judgment in regard to their con- 
tents. In such a case these articles of belief are made the 
rule of faith to me; and I must place implicit reliance upon 
what they affirm or deny. Or, in the language of those our 
Muthor asaaUg^ I must yield ' ^ implicit aubmv^^ow.^^ kxA ^\& 
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is what the Episcopal church demands. Every man mmt 
receive her standards, or be damned. The scriptures may 
be the rule of faith to the man, or body of •men, who may 
frame a creed, but they cannot be so to those who are re- 
quired to receive that creed as the truth of heaven, irrespec- 
tive of their own private judgment. 

Hence it will be seen there is not, after all, that mighh 
difference between our author's position, in reference to this 
matter, and that of his Puseyite brethren, we might infer 
from his earnestness in assailing their positions upon this 
subject. The principal difference between them is this,— 
our author makes the standards of his church the rule of 
faith, not in words, to be sure, but in fact; while his Puseyite 
brethren go farther back, and make the traditions and teach- 
ings of the primitive fathers the rule of faith; and both re- 
quire the same ** implicit submission" to their standards. . 

This is not an inconsistency peculiar to our author and 
his brethren ; but is common to all our creed-making Protes- 
tants. With them all there has ever been a confused jumb- 
ling together of the authority of the Bible and the authority 
of the church. Protestantism, as developed in these churches, 
is a heterogeneous mingling together of two elements as 
utterly discordant as light and darkness; and it is this state 
of things, in my judgment, that has done more than all others, 
in paralyzing its power in eradicating the errors of Roman- 
ism. I most solemnly believQ the time has come, when Pro- 
testants must either abandon their half-way Romanism, and 
stand out, distinctly and unqualifiedly, upon the broad and 
firm ground of the plenary authority of scriptures as a rule 
of faith, and the unabridged right of private judgment in 
their interpretation, or consistency will compel the world to 
go back to all the wretchedness of Romanism. It is also 
clear to my mind, that Protestants cannot maintain their 
present position in the judgment of the candid and intelligent. 
Their metaphysical distinctions, where there is no difference, 
will not save them. They can no longer, as the public mind 
is now turned to the subject, remain part Protestant and part 
Romanist; but they must be entirely one or the other, or die 
the death. Unless I am greatly deceived, a war is just be- 
gun, and it will be a war for life or for death; and it is my 
humble judgment that it is destined to become general in the 
Christian church. I regard this the last, and, I trust, the 
death struggle of priestcraft, in its most odious and revolting 
character, surrounded by a halo of transcendental light to 
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deceive and delude, to obtain the supremacy in the religious 
world. 

Our author well observes, that "the Reformation was 
erected on the distinct basis of the single authority and entire 
efficiency of scripture as a rule in matters of faith ;^' and, be 
might have added, of practice too. And more than this. 
The Reformation was based on another position equally dis- 
tinct, and that was, that each individual is to be the judge as 
to what the scriptures teach, not the church, or her minis- 
ters, to determine this for him. But the greater part of the 
Protestant church have abandoned this primitive and distinct 
ground, so far as their practices are concerned, and gone 
back half way to Rome; and our author, after all that he 
has said upon this subject, and his earnest pica for the author- 
ity of the Bible, is among this number, as the whole under- 
current of thought in the discourse before us clearly, shows. 

Under the oth%r head of his discourse, our author con- 
siders the substance of faith. This he regards as the doc- 
trine of imputed righteousness. This doctrine is, *' Justifi- 
cation before God, in the righteousness of Christ alone, 
accounted unto us through faith only. This is the common 
doctrine of those claiming to be exclusively orthodox in their 
views. In opposition to this, the Puseyites maintain, that 
righteousness is tcitliin man, instead of being a quality ex- 
traneous, and only externally imparted to him. In this, I 
must think, the Puseyites hold the better views, except so 
far as they relate to the means by which it is attained, and 
the evidences of its possession. They hold that the great 
means of attaining this state, is the observance of forms, 
ceremonies, and sacraments, which they regard, not as mere 
helps, but as possessing a divine and creative energy to be- 
get righteousness in the soul. 

In regard to the means of making men righteous, it seems 
to me, no man who is governed by the rationale of the thing, 
or by the most obvious teachings of the Bible, can agree with 
either of these views, venerable as they are for age and 
standing. But, it seems to me, the Puseyites, are right so 
far as the idea is concerned, that righteousness is an inward . 
quality. Beyond this, I regard their views both false and 
pernicious. I consider them fraught with the most wretched 
consequences to mankind, and the highest and best interests 
of religion. The views of our author appear equally false, 
but not fraught with so many and great evils, as I could 
readily show would my limits admit. My own views are, 
that righteousness is an inward quality , acX^di o\x\. m ^^ 

VOL. /. NO. VI. 15* 
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conversation of life ; that the words and doings of the indi- 
vidual are the evidence of its existence in him, or the ab- 
sence of it. I believe, also, that righteousness is begotten 
or formed in the soul by faith; not conferred upon or ac- 
credited to the individual, on account of his having faith. I 
regard righteousness as the legitimate fruit of faith ; not a 
garb that is brought and laid upon the saved, in consequence 
of their having faith. In other words, faith is the seed plant- 
ed; righteousness is the fruit produced. 

If we look at this discourse as a whole, I am certain every 
candid mind will admit that it contains many just and excet* 
lent sentiments; administers many severe but well-merited, 
rebukes to the arrogant pretensions of Puseyism ; and sounds 
a becoming note of alarm to the Protestant world. It is au 
earnest and catholic plea for some of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Reformation. But there is much reserve upon 
several points of high importance, which shows that the mind 
of its author, instead of living under the clear and broad 
sky, and being free and independent, is cramped and en- 
slaved by the authority of his church, — is shnt up within the 
narrow walls of his sect, where he feels bound neither to 
see nor admit any more than the authors of its standards saw 
and admitted before him. Hence while he seems to admit, 
in connexion with the doctrine that the Bible is the only rule 
of faith, the right of private judgment in determining its 
meaning and what it teaches, he cautiously, and somewhat 
adroitly, avoids saying any thing directly upon that point. 

In reviewing the whole subject, I must say that Puseyism 
has little to fear from a quarter where so much is held in 
common with its principles. A bold, free, and independent 
mind must grapple with this monstrous system of error, or 
it will live and flourish as it has done in all past ages sincd 
the first corruption of the gospel. I believe it must be met, 
if met successfully, not by a champion of a sect, who has^a 
creed by which he must interpret the Bible ; but by a free 
man, who will boldly meet it on the broad and unqualified 
ground, that the scriptures are the only rule of faith; and 
that each man's own judgment is to determine what that rule 
teaches. This is true Protestant ground, and nothing else 
is. All other positions upon these points have a strong odor 
of Rome, and a striking resemblance to the mother of abom- 
inations. 
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For the right understanding of many important portions of 
sacred Scripture, it is necessary that we should come rightly 
to apprehend the usage of certain words and phrases in 
them, which mostly constitute the key to their meaning. 
Among these words and phrases maybe counted '* Coming," 
of God or Christ; \^ Appearance ;^^ ^' Revelation" of J eauB 
Christ, &c. Without some acquaintance with the manner 
in which these terms are used in the Scriptures, it is quite 
impossible to get at the idea represented in many passages 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

The careful student of the Bible, however, will readily 
discover that the terms *' Coming," "Appearance," &c., 
were in common use among the Jews to represent any seem- 
ing or real manifestation of God's power or providence; and 
especially any punishment or judgment which he inflicted 
upon a people or nation. Hence it has been said, ** God's 
coming signifies some new manifestation of his presence; 
either by a resplendent and awful symbol, as to Israel of 
old, or by the operations of his power in mercy or judg- 
ment, in which sense he may be said to visit men from age 
to age." 

This will appear from the following: " Let the heavens 
rejoice before the Lord, and the earth be glad; for he comr- 
eth to judge the earth: he shall judge the world with righte- 
ousness, and the people with his truth." Psalm xcvi, 10-13; 
xcwii, 9. See also Psalm ci, 2. Again: "Behold! the 
Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt; 
and the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his presence." Isa- 
iah xix, 1. So also in Psalm xviii, 9, it is said God '* bowed 
the heavens, and came down;" and in Exodus xix andxxxiv, 
it is written that God '^descended" to Mount Sinai. Now it 
must be obvious th§it God cannot be said strictly to ** come," 
or "descend," or "ride" to Egypt or Sinai; he cannot be 
said to change place as a man, because he is omnipresent, 
fills all space, and lives everywhere. " Do not I fill heaven 
and earth ? saitK the Lord." Jeremiah xxiii, 24. Hence 
his*'' coming," " descending," &c., in these passages signi- 
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fy only the exercise of his power as a ruler of the earth, or 
the manifestation of that power in some especial manner. 

** The Lord appeared to Abraham," Gen. xii, 71 , Acts vii, 
2; to Isaac, xxvi, 2; to Jacob, xlviii, 3; but we are not to un- 
derstand by this any thuig more than the communication to 
these patriarchs of his will and purposes, in a direct and, 
perhaps, unusual manner. So 1 Sam. iii, 21, **The Lord 
yppeared again in Shiloh; for the Lord revealed himself to 
Samuel in Shiloh by the word of the Lord." These events, 
after the style of the age, the writers call an " appearance,'' 
or " revelation" of God, or God's " coming" to the persons 
concerned. 

Josephus, who was a Jew, and wrote about the time of the 
New Testament authors, has furnished • us with some excel- 
lent examples of the Jewish usage of the phrases '' appear- 
ance?," "presence," and ** coming of God." And what is 
of great moment to the right understanding of the phraae- 
ology, he employs, in^ several instances, the same original 
Greek word which occurs in those passages of the New Tes- 
tament that speak of the "appearance" and "coming" of the 
Son of man," " of the Lord," &c. 

He makes the servant of Abraham to call' his accidental 
meeting with Rebecca (Genesis xxiv, 16, 45), a " divine ap» 
pearance/' (theias epiphaneias) ; that is, he regarded it as an 
interposition, or a special providence of God. The opening 
of the waters of the Red sea is called an " appearing of God 
(epiphaneian tou Theou). Here the appearing of God wag 
tne miracle, or manifestation of his power inbehalf of Israel; 
and this not directly even, but only indirectly, through Moses! 
A fortunate shower of rain, regarded as an interposition of 
heaven, is called the '' appearance^ ^ (epiphaneian), and the 
*' presence*^ (varousian) of God.* These examples show 
Very clearly the great latitude with which these expressions 
were used among the Jews at the time the New Testament 
was composed. The careful thinker will at once see that, 
to a great extent, they must modify and govern our interpre- 
tation of the same or similar phraseology in the New Testa- 
ment; since the writers of the New Testament were Jews,' 
and would of course understand and use language in the 
same sense in which the Jews understood and used it. The 



* Whiflton's Josephue, Ant. B. i, 16, 8. B. ii, 16, 2, 3. B. xriii, 8, 6. 
This paragraph is mdebted for its examples to a very valuable article 
in the Expositor for January, 1839, pp. 19» 20. The article is by H. 
Ballon, 2d. 
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legitimacj and logical strictness of this inference, no well- 
disciplined mind will think of questioning. 

Let us now look at these expressions as significant of that 
display of divine power, which comes in the form of punish- 
ment or judgment, and which is, we helieve, the sense they 
bear, in part, in most of the New Testament passages where 
they occur. Illustrations of this usage will be found in the 
prophets. The passage already quoted from Isaiah xix, is 
an example: *' Behold the Lord rideth upon a swifl cloud, 
and shall cavne into Egypt," — and then follows a lengthened 
description of the desolating judgments he was about to bring' 
upon Egypt, showing that the '^ coming" was a coming to 
judgment or punishment. ^' Behold your God toUl come with 
vengeance^ even God with a recompense." Isa. xxxv, 4. 
•• Behold the Lord will come with fire, and with his chariots 
like a whirlwind, to rendei* his anger with fury, and his rebuke 
with flames of fire." Isa. Ixvi, 16. The coming of the Lord 
here is clearly significant of the calamitous judgments which 
he would bring upon the people for their sins. See also 
Psahn 1, 3. Mai. iv. 6.* ' ' 

So in the New Testament, the terrible judgments and entire 
destruction, the wrath to the uttermost, which fell upon the 
Jews at the close of the Law dispensation, are described, 
after the same style, under the figure of Christ's ** coming" 
to take vengeance on the enemies and false professors of me 
gospel. " The day, the time, and the manner of the execu- 
tion of this vengeance," says Dr. Lightfoot, "are called 
• The day of the Lord,' ' The day of Christ,' * His cominff 
in the clouds, in his glory, in his kingdom.' " "Any signal 
interposition in behalf of his church,— or in the destruction 
of his enemies, may be metaphorically called a coming of 
Christ." "The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus is em- 
phaiically called the coming of Christ. The spirit of prophecy 
speaks particularly of this, because the city and temple were 
then destroyed, and the civil and ecclesiastical state of the 
Jews subverted."! The reader will notice the perfect cor- 
respondence between this '^coming" or ''appearance" of 
^ Christ at the overthrow of Jerusalem, in behalf of his foUow- 

* '- 

* We have very similar expressions in common use, to set forth any 
great trial or calamity. We say of a painfiil sickness, or a heavy mis- 
fortmie, — ** It is a severe visitation,^' — ^that is, of God. And in cases 
of sudden death, where the cause is unknown, the jury of inquest still 
observe the form of verdict, — "Died by visitation (or visit) of God," 

t Newcome, Qjbs. pp. 280, JVbte, (6) 281, JVMe. 
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ers, and in destmction of their persecuting enemies, and Um 
*' appearance of Qod** at the Red Sea, as worded by Jofle> 
phus, in behalf of the Israelites, and in the destruction of 
their persecuting enemies, the Egyptians. The events in 
these great points, and in the phraseology of description, ait 
marvellously alike. 

The following examples, alluding to this event, will illuf- 
trate this usage in the New Testament. ** When the Son rf 
man shall come in his glory," &c. Mat. xxv, 31. "And 
they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heav- 
en," &c. Mat. xxiv, 30, 31. ''Likewise as it was in the 
days of Lot; they did eat, they drank, they bought, thej , 
sold, they planted, they builded; but the same day that IM 
went out of Sodom it rained fire and brimstone from heaven, 
and destroyed them all: even thus shall it be in the day 
when the *^onof man is revealed,'* Luke xvii, 28, &c. So 
Paul says, ** Tlie day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night ; for when they shall say. Peace and safety, then sud- 
den destruction cometh upon them, and they shall not 
escape." 1 Thes. v, 1-4. **The Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power, when he shall come 
to be glorified in his saints," &c. 2 Thes. i, 7-10. ''And 
now, little children, abide in him, that when he shall appear, 
we may have confidence, and not be ashamed before hmi at 
his coming, ("1 John ii, 28,) that is, " that when that great 
fatal day of visitation comes, the coming of Christ so long 
expected, wherein the obdurate unbelievers shall be destroy- 
ed, and the believers delivered and preserved," &c. JETam- 
mond's Par. in loco. See also 1 Peter v, 4. 

In these passages we see clearly that the " coming," 
"revelation, "appearing," &c., are significant of punish- 
ment or judgment upon the earth, being the particular judg- 
ment which resulted in the destruction of the Jewish people. 
The time of this "coming in the clouds of heaven with power* 
and great glory," the time when Christ was to be "revealed 
from heaven," to " take vengeance on them that obeyed not 
his gospel," and to "rewawl every man according to his 
works," giving "life eternal" to the faithful, and " everlast- 
ing punishment" or "destruction" to his enemies, is clearly, 
and beyond doubt, fixed by the Saviour himself. Speaking 
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of John, he says, "I will that he tarry tUl I come,'^ John 
xxi, 2G-S3.^ Of course he must have come while John was 
yet living. To his disciples he said, **When they perse- 
cute you in this city, flee ye into another: for verily I say 
unto you. Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, 
till the Son of man be come," Mat. x, 23.t " Verily I say 
unto you this generation shall not pass till all these thingi 
hefulpled!" Mat. xxiv, 33, 34: '* Ther^ be some standing 
here which shall not taste death, till they see the Son^ of man 
coming in his kingdom!" Mat. xvi, 27, 28. 

But.this ** coming" or *' revelation" of the Sop of man 
was not only to be ra judgment upon the enemies, but also 
upon the false professors and apostates of the gospel. This 
Christ set forth clearly in the parables of the ** Marriage 
Feast," the *' Unfaithful Servant," &c. It would be said by 
some of these, " My Lord delayeth his coming," " and they 
would eat and drink with the drunken;" but the Lord would 
come unexpectedly, and cut them off, and " appoint them 
their portion with the hypocrites, (scribes, Pharisees, hypo- 
criies. Mat. xxiii,) where should be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth." Mat. xxiv, 46-51. On these declarations of Christ 
are based certain of the apostolical exhortations to fidelity 
and holiness of life. ' ' Wherefore gird up the loins of your 
mind, be sober, and hope to the end for the grace (favor) 
that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ; 
as obedient children, not fashioning yourselves according to 
the former lusts in your ignorance, — but as he which hath 
called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion." 1 Peter i, 13-16. "And this I pray, that ye may 
be sincere, and without offence till the day of Christ, being 
filled with the fruits of righteousness. " Phil, i, 6-11 . * * And 
I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. " 
1 Thes. V, 23. "I charge thee before God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing and (in) his kingdom, preach the word ; be instant 

« 

♦ ** What is oft meant in the Gospels by the coming of Christ, viz., 
that famous execution upon th^ Jews, hath been oft mentioned. This 
John did survive, continuing not only to Titus's time, but through Do- 
mitian's and Nerva*s to Trajan's reign, above an hundred years after 
Christ's birth, and so thirty years after this coming of Christ rvas past!" 
— Hammond's Annot on the passage. 

t " Be assured from me that by the time you have gone through all 
the cities of the Jews, vs. 7, this fatal day shall come upon your perse- 
cutors." — Hammond* 8 Par. in loco. 
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in season, out of season," &c. 2 Tim. iv, 1-8. See ako 
1 Cor. i, 4-8; Phil, ii, 14-16. 1 Thes. iii, 12, 13. 1 Tun. 
vi, 13-15. 1 Pet. iv, 16-19. 

This *' coming" or " appearance" of Christ in judgment 
upon the enemies and false professors of his religion, at tbe 
close of the Law dispensation, occupies a large space in the 
New Testament ; and it is a profitable study to follow its 
traces from the Gospels to the Apocalypse, and note how it 
had woven itself into the thoughts, and counsels, and exho^ 
tations of the Master and his disciples. We have already 
seen something of this, but a more careful survey of the 
ground, and a classification of some of the passages refer- 
ring to it, according to time and circumstances, will not be 
without their use in illustrating the phraseology in review. 

While yet with them the Saviour comforted his disciples, 
in prospect of the persecutions which they would have to 
sufier, with the assurance that when he should "come" or 
"reveal" himself, their enemies would be scattered, and 
they delivered from their persecutions. Hence he says, 
**he that endureth to the end shall be saved," — that is, he 
that is faithful to the end of these persecutions, or till the 
Son of man come, shall be delivered. Mat. x, 17-23. This 
will be clearly seen in the following. Afler describing the 
signs which would precede his ** coming" to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, he adds, " then shall men's hearts fail them 
for fear, and for looking afler these things which are comxM 
on the earth; for the powers of heaven shall be shaken. And 
then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud, with 
power and great glory. And when these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads; for your 
redemption dratveih nigh.^^ Luke xxi, 27, 28. This redemp- 
tion was from the persecutions of the Jews, who were to 
be destroyed when "the Lord Jesus should be revealed 
from heaven;" for then Jerusalem was to " be trodden down 
of the Gentiles," and " the power of the holy people scatter- 
ed," and they " punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power." 
Luke xxi, 24; 2 Thes. i, 7-9. See also Mat. x, 23, quoted 
in a previous paragraph. 

Now if we take a step forward to the apostolic times and 
writings, we shall find similar allusions to this " coming" or 
" revelation" of Christ, made under similar circumstances 
of persecution; but now also, after years of waiting, accom- 

panied with earnest assurances o? \la ^"^^^to^Oci, ^si^ <i<a\i&^- 

buent exhortations to patience. 
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We discover from many passages of the apostolical epis- 
tles, that the early Christians, growing faint and weary with 
the severity and length of their persecutions, began to waver 
in their faith, to lose confidence in the promises of the Lord, 
that he would come to their deliverance, and even to doubt 
whether it would be so. And their enemies even taunted 
them with the seeming non-fulfilment of the prediction, say- 
ing, " Where is the promise of his coming ? for since the- 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation." 2 Peter iii, 4. Out of this state 
of things come such • exhortations of the apostles as these: 
••Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the 
hord, ... Be ye patient ; stablish your hearts ; for the cowi- 
mg of the Lord draweth nigh." James v, 7, 8. This was 
written after twenty-seven years waiting, and about ten- 
years before the coming of Christ, in A. D. 60 or 6 1 . ** Be- 
loved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which 
is to try you, as though some strange thing had hap- 
pened unto you; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers 
of Christ's sufferings, that when his glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad also with exceeding joy." 1 Peter iv, 12, 
13. This was written four years later, A. D. 64. *' Cast 
not away your confidence, .... for ye have need of patience, 
.... for yet a little while, and he that shall come mil come, 
and will not tarry." Heb. x, 35, 37. This was written 
from A. D. 62 to 64, about six or seven years only before 
the coming of Christ to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the Jewish persecutors of the Christians.* 

Now if we take one more step forward to the Apocalypse, 
we shall find the expressions respecting the *' coming" or 
••■appearance" of Christ the Lord, increasing in force and 
earnestness as the time drew nearer. And if we remember 
that the Apocalypse was written only ttco years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, we shall at once see the reason and 
propriety of this additional earnestness of the passages allu- 
ding to this event. •* The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
God gave unto him, to show unto his servants things which- 
mii«< SHORTLY come to pass.^^ Rev. i, 1. *'The time is af 
hand,^^ i, 3. ••Behold, I come quickly!" iii, 11; xxii, 7. 
•• Behold, I stand at the doorT iii, 20. •• Seal not the say- 

♦ See also 1 Cor. i, 7, 8. Phil, iv, 5. 1 Peter iv, 17. 1 Thes. i, 10. 
Heb. X, 25. 1 Peter i, 5-7, and Hammond's Note on 2 Thes. i, 6-10, 
in explanation of the "salvation revealed in the last time,*' " being de- 
hver&Dce from the penecutiona of the Jews.'' 

VOL, I. NO. VI. 16 
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ings of this book," &c. xxii, 10, diligently compared wkb 
Daniel xii, 4. '' Behold, I come (^uicklt, and my reward 10 
with me, to give every man as his work shall be/' xj^iij 12, 
diligently compared with Mat. xvi, 27, 28. " He that is an* 
just, let him be unjust still ; and he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still," (xxii, 11,) that is, the event is so very close at 
hand, that there is now no time for preparation or change, 
and he that is wicked, or an enemy of Christ, mast remain 
so, and be overwhelmed in the common destruction. These 
passages show that the revelation of Christ in judgment was . 
very near, on the eve of opening when the revelator wrote, 
which, as we have said, was immediately preceding the 
event, about A. D. 68; and the destruction of Jerusaleni 
took place about two years after, A. D. 70, so fulfilling all 
the predictions of Christ and his apostles. 

Thus have we finished what the limits of this- artiele wiU 
permit us to say, in illustration of the Scripture usage and 
import of the phrases ** Coming of God,'' or Christ, ** Ap- 
pearing" or ** Appearance," ** Revealed," ** Revelation," 
&c. It seems very clear, that they were employed by the 
Jews and the Scripture writers to designate any special ex- 
hibition of the divine will or purpose, any special or unusual 
manifestation of the power of God, or Christ, either in mercy 
or judgment. Hence these terras are emphatically applied 
to that greatest of all exhibitions of divine power, which re- 
sulted in the destruction of the Law dispensation, of the tem- 
ple and holy city, and in the setting up of the gospel dispen- 
sation, the new Jerusalem to which all the nations of the 
earth shall at last be gathered, rejoicing in the salvation oC 
God. 



THE PILGRIM MOTHERS, 



BY S. F. STBEETER. 



The Pilgrim Mothers! where are they ? 
Their frames are dust, their souls in heaven ; 
Yet shall their memory pass away. 
Nor praise to their good deeds be given ? 
•* Teach infant lips to sing their name,'* 
(Ten thousand ready tongues reply ;) 
And give thieir noble acts to fame •, 
Though now in nlent dwt the^ \i« V* 
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They severed fond afiection's cb&in, 
And looked and likened o'er and o*er. 
On forms they might not see again, 
To voices they might hear no more -; — 
Then, tore their bleeding hearts away^ 
From peaceful homes beyond the sea ; 
Where they had passed their childhood's day^ 
Yet where the spirit was not free. 

No HOME for them, — that magic word, 
Which, fraught with love, and joy, a^d rest. 
Whenever and wherever heard. 
Unseals pure fountains in the bFeast ; — 
No home f^r them, — for far away 
The dwellings of their kindred stood ; 
Beyond the swelling ocean's play. 
Far from their forest solitude. 

They sougkt a strange and win^ shore. 
Yet love burned brightly in their breast ; — 
They shrank not when the mourners bore 
The weary spirits to their rest ; — 
And oft, when from a savage tongue, 
• Pealed wildly forth the battle ciT, 
They to their trusting children ckmg, 
And calmly gave themselves to die. 

Oh, man, boast not thy Kon-heart ! 
Tell not of proud, heroic deed ! 
Have we not seen thy vaunted art 
Fail in the deepest hour of need ? 
But, woman's courage ! 'tis more deep. 
More strong than heart. of man can feel, — 
To save her little ones that sleep, 
^he bares her bosom to the steel ! 

Daughters of them who« long ago. 
Dared the dark storm and angry sea, 
And walked the desert way of wo. 
And pain, and trouble, to be free ! 
Oh, be like them 1 like them endure 1 
And bow beneath affliction's rod; 
Like them be humble, mild and pure^ — 
In joy and sorrow, look to G.od. 



Baltimore^ 1848. 
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MISAPPREHENSION OF SCRIPTURE PHRASES. 
JVUMBXa ONX. 

BY REV. SAMUEL P. SKINNBB. 

" In which are some things hmrd to be understood.''— Fhtbk. 

It is not at all surprising that the sacred Scriptures, which * 
were written in an age remote from our own, in languages 
that have ceased to be spoken, and under circumstances 
of the social condition difiering entirely from the present, 
should contain forms of speech not readily apprehended. 
From the last-named cause alone, innumerable difficulties 
present themselves to the ordinary reader. Government, 
social customs, occupations, arts, trades, manners, every 
^thing, indeed, is changed. Scarcely any of the objects and 
usages of common life, which were perfectly familiar to the 
people at the periods in which the Scriptures were written, 
4re known to us at all; so that language which was in every 
respect appropriate and expressive then, would in many in- 
stances appear obscure and enigmatical now. 

Take as an example: — '*Whosever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain." At this time, when no one 
has authority to compel another, against his will, to attend 
him on^he road, this language appears unmeaning. But 
when we learn that in all eastern countries it was a common 
custom for the king 's couriers, when the emergency render- 
ed it necessary, to demand the aid of both men and horses 
to help them onward, it becomes significant, and teaches 
forcibly the duty of cultivating a patient and generous public 
spirit. 

So also: — " Two woipen shall be grinding at the mill; one 
shall be taken and the other left." Such an occupation is 
unknown to the females of the present day; to the common 
reader, therefore, the language must be unintelligible. But 
when he learns that in Judea all grain was ground in mills 
turned by the hand, and that this labor was performed ex- 
clusively by women, he discovers its applicability. 

The frequent allusion in the New Testament to the cus- 
tom of washiDg one another's feet, — a duty, indeed, which 
was enjoined upon the followers o£ CVitibI^ ex^T^«^ ^»s«p» 
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mandment, — fleemsi odd and unnatural enough at this day ; 
and the attempt to observe it, according to the usage of the 
carlj Christians, would be altogether ludicrous. But when 
we know that at that time the feet were protected only by 
^•andaUj — a piece of leather ^stened by thongs so as to cover 
the bottom of the foot, leaving the rest uncovered, we can 
see that frequent ablutions would be necessary, hoth to 
cleanliness and comfort. The interchange of civilities, 
therefore, in the observance of this usage, was an appropri- 
ate token of humility and brotherly affection. 

When one of the disciples of John inquired of Christ, — 
** Why do we and the Pharisees ftist often, but thy disciples 
fast not?" — a part of the Saviour's reply was, — *' Neither do 
men put new wine into old bottles, else the bottles break." 
In this allusion we can discover no propriety, since with us 
bottles are of glass, a material not weakened by age. And 
it is only by learning that at that period they were made of 
the skins of animals, that we can discover any truth in the 
comparison, or instruction in the reply. The disciples of 
John and the Pharisees fasted often ; but similar austerities 
imposed upon the followers of Christ, together with the per- 
secutions they necessarily encountered, would be more than 
they could. bear. As decayed leathern bottles, containing 
new wine, are burst by the pressure of fermentation, so 
persecutions, superadded to these austerities, would disheart- 
en and discourage his disciples. And. thus the Saviour 
taught the wholesome lesson that he would impose upon his 
followers no needless restraints, — no burdens they were not 
able to bear. 

In the language of the Saviour, in which he compares the 
Jews to children in the market-place, who would neither 
dance when their playmates piped, nor lament when they 
mourned, who can discover any thing in the allusion at all 
analogous to our times .'* Consequently, to most of us the 
illustration is without point. But the comparison is pecu- 
liarly forcible, when we discover the^ usage on which it was 
founded. As at weddings, hired pipers were employed to 
give hilarity to the event, so at fonerals, hired mourners 
were employed to give effect to the solemnity of the scene. 
Children were accustomed to play these events over in the 
market-place. And the Jews, who opposed John because 
he fasted, and Christ, because he did not fast, were like ill- 
humored children, who would join in neither the funeral nor 
in the wedding sports. They rejected John for his stern- 
ness, and Christ for his cheerfulness. 

VOL, /. — NO. VI. 16* 
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These are a few of the instances in which the instructiiNi 
of the Scriptures is drawn from objects and usages perfectly 
familiar then, but wholly unknown among us. Innumerable 
examples of a similar character might be adduced. Indeed, 
the greater part of the doctrinal and moral precepts of the 
Saviour were communicated by illustrations drawn from cus- 
toms and pursuits which made up the common life of that 
age, but which form no part of the common life of this; and, 
consequently, of which, either from observation or experi- 
ence, we know nothing. Is it strange, then, that if much in 
the sacred writings was **hard to be understood," even in 
Peter's day, it should be difficult to comprehend and rightlj 
apply it now ? 

But it is not alone from this source that obstacles are en- 
countered in the study of the Scriptures. Many still more 
formidable arise from the difficulty of expressing, in our lan- 
guage, the precise thoughts originally communicated in 
languages that have long since ceased to be spoken. Of 
this, however, I propose to speak on another occasion. 



REWARDS aS'D PUNISHMENTS. 



BT REV. HOSEA BALLOU. 



This subject is now much thought of, and is as much dis- 
cussed as any subject relative to religious belief. While 
religious teachers have uniformly insisted on the fact, that 
all men must be judged and rewarded according to their 
deeds, they have, at the same time, labored to make people 
understand a way by which the vilest sinners may escape 
the just punishments of their crimes, and to persuade them 
to avail themselves of an opportunity and means which may 
be improved so much to their advantage. It is very evident 
that the teachers just noticed have been, and are now, quite 
inconsistent in what they hold up to the people on this gen- 
eral subject. If it be a fact, th^t all men are to be rewarded 
according to their deeds, it cannot be a fact that any can 
escape the just punishment of their offences. In view of 
this inconsistency, it is natural to inquire how it has soiiap- 
pened that our Christian clergy \xa\e ^^Y^uvdIq vt^^axid have ao 
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hfmestly contended for it ? This question is easily answeiv 
ed. They have supposed that the rewards and pui^ishments, 
of which the Scriptures so frequently speak, are to be re- 
ceived in the future world. Being thus taught, habitually 
and traditionally, they have not called the subject in ques- 
tion. They have not asked themselves whether they were 
right in supposing that the rewards and punishments, of 
which they read in the Scriptures, are to be received in the 
eternal state. Circumstanced thus, these religious teachers 
undertake the important work of preaching the gospel of 
man's salvation. Well, what do they suppose this gospel is 
to save men from ? The answer is, from this punishment of 
their sins in the eternal world. Schooled in this manner^ 
and in this manner and by these means set to work, these 
teachers labor to persuade unbelievers to believe in Christ, 
and sinners to repent of their sins, as by such means they 
may be saved from this endless punishment. The main 
work of this ministry, is so to alarm unbelievers and sinners 
with the terrors of endless punishment, as to induce them to 
comply with what they call the terms of salvation. To avoid 
the eternal punishment which their sins deserve hereafter, 
on the one hand, and to obtain the endless bliss of heaven, 
on the other, are the objects presented to persuade sinners 
to forsake their wickedness and to seek religion. So far 
from endeavoring to persuade people to avoid wickedness, 
and practice virtue on account of the disadvantages of the 
former and the advantages of the latter, in tbis world, the 
clergy have labored to impress the belief that a sinful life in 
this world, would be preferable to a life of righteousness, 
were the retributions of the future state out of the question. 
In accordance with the errors above pointed out, preach- 
ers are frequently heard to recite, for the purpose of alarm, 
the following scripture: — *'Who will render to every man 
according to his deeds: to them, who by patient continuance 
in well doing, seek for glory and honor, and immortality, 
eternal life ; but unto them that are contentious, and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unri^teousness, indigi^ation and 
wrath ; tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and aj^o of the Gentile; 
but glory, honor, and peace to every man that worketh 
good ; to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile ; for there is 
no respect of persons with God." Rom. ii, 6 — 11. 

According to the use which has been made of the fore- 
going scripture, the indignation and wrath, the tribulation 
and anguish, which are the sure portion of «\^rj TsuKSL^Xi^nftk 
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deeds are evii, are not endured in this mortal stale; Init arr 
to be inflicted and suffered in the eternal state. And the 
eternal life, the glory, the honor and peace, which are iSbit 
sure award of all those who do well, are not enjoyed here ii 
this world, but are to be enjoyed in the next. 

That it is utterly impossible to reconcile such a use of thii 
scripture with its own language, or with the evident meaning 
of the apostle who wrote it, we shall now proceed to show. 
On whom is this indignation and wrath, this tribulation and 
anguish, to be inflicted ? On every soul of man that doeth 
evil. Let us then ask, how many of the human family the 
apostle, in this epistle to the Romans, allows to be evil do- 
ers? We have the answer in the folio wing words : — "For 
we have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
all under sin. Now we know, that what things soever the 
law saith, it saith to them who are under the law; that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become guil^ 
before God; for all have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God." Do any suppose that the apostle believed that 
all men, both Jews and Gentiles, even the whole world, were 
all to endure indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
in the eternal state ? No one believes this. What did the 
apostle mean ? Does he not denounce indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, on every soul of man who doeth 
evil? Surely he does. But does he carry this retribution 
into eternity? No, surely he does not. Where is it? And 
when is it ? It is when and where men are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness and do 
evil. 

From this state of unrighteousness and condemnation the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is designed to redeem and deliver 
mankind; to quicken and bring into spiritual life such as 
have been dead in trespasser and sins. Now when this 
work is wrought in the heart, the man becomes obedient to 
the truth; eeases to be contentious and disobedient; and 
seeks for glory, and honor, and immortality, and obtains 
what he ee^ks for, which is that incorruptible treasure, called 
eternal life. Jesus said, in his prayer, '* This is life eternal, 
that they might kn^w thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent." He also said, " Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled." That is, they shall receive of righteousness, ac- 
cordingly as they hunger and thirst for it. There is nothing 
In the scnpture we are considering, which carries any of 
these rewards or panishmeiila \>e^oii4 iClMa \si»i\iiX iiMl^. 
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Some have supposed, that because the word mmorUdiiy is 
found in the passage, the eternal state must have been al- 
luded to; but this word, which signifies incorruption, applies, • 
in a moral sense, to sincerity and strict honesty. See Eph. 
yi, 24. * ' Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity."' Here the word rendered nnceriiy is 
the same in the Greek as that rendered immortality in the 
Scripture under consideration. And if the word, in this 
scripture, had been rendered sincerity, it would have con- 
veyed the same meaning as it does now. In Titus ii, 7, this 
word is again rendered sincerity. Wakefield renders the 
word incorruption.* It requires only the candid, discerning 
eye to perceive that the apostle i)neans to express the same, 
in substance, in the tenth verse which he expresses in the 
seventh. Together they read thus: — "To them who, by 
patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory and honor, 
and immortality, eternal life: but glory, honor and peace to 
every man that worketh good; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek." It is certainly reasonable to ask why the apos- 
tle should express a less reward in the tenth verse, than that 
of which he speaks in the seventh. Or, what amoujits to 
the same, we may ask if the apostle meant to set forth an im- 
mortal state hereafter, as a reward of well doing, in verse 
seventh, why should he not have ejt pressed as much in verse 
tenth? 

If we ask any of our religious teachers the simple qnes- ^ 
tion, do men, by their good deeds in this world, justly merit * 
an immortal state of endless bliss hereafter ? there is not 
one to be found who will answer in the aftirmative. And 
yet nearly all such teachers are perpetually endeavoring to 
persuade the people to believe this very thing ! 

The amount of |be rewards anci punishments set forth in 

Note. — Of the correctness of this criticism there can be no doubt. 
The word here rendered immortality is unquestionably used by the 
apostle in its secondary sense, to denote freedom from moral incorrupt 
tion. That it cannot, in this text, signify the same as in 1 Cof. zv, 50, 
53, 54, is certain, for all men are to be finally raised to an ificorruptible 
state, (see 1 Cor. xv, 21, 22, 42, 50, 51, 52, 58), or a state where they 
will be incapable of corruption. Parkhurst refers to Eph. vi, 24; Titus 
ii, 7, as instances where it is employed t« signify incorruption in a 
moral or spiritual sense. It is a diflerent word from that rendered 
immortality in 1 Cor. xv, 53, 54; 1 Tim. vi, 16, which signifies exemp- 
tion from death. In Coverdale's translation, the phrase seek for glory, 
honor, and immortality, is rendered seek for glory, honor, and incor- 
ruption. In Tyndale*8 translation, the word, as used in Eph. vi, 24, ia 
rendered jmrenetsf Coverdale's, uff^ci^nedli^.^-EiML 
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the Scriptures, is every where said to be according to mea^ tb 
deeds. The nature aad amount of the recompense con» m 
pond with the nature and extent of the deeds recompeniei & 
As an example, we may take two men. They are both vhit li 
the Scriptures denominate wicked. One is of an idle, can- list 
less, heedless disposition and temperament; takes no iBA» m 
est in matters of religion, and apparently not much in a^ nir 
thing else; he provides but poorly for his wife and childNi^ ||( 
and even goes himself without a competency of the comfinii i 
of life. The other is widely different; but much man ^ 
vicious. He is on the alert continually, and doing deeds af ij 
wickedness to the utmost of strong, active, and powerM ^ 
abilities. Frauds, thefls, robberies, murders, and other M 
offences, mark his character. Now these men must be n^ |j, 
warded according to their deeds. We see, then, that thdr 
rewards must be as different as are their deeds. On tbe 
other hand, we may find among the friends of righteousneM 
a wide difference of character; and it is consistent with 
reason and scripture that their respective rewards are ac- 
cording to their various merits. 

It is said that some who are inclined to believe that the 
wicked will have no future existence, think they find support 
for this opinion in the words of the apostle, found in this pas- 
sage in Romans ii. They argue that, as the apostle implies, 
that those who do not obey the truth, but obey unrig hteousnesi, 
do not seek for immortality, they therefore will not obtain it 
• But as it is evident that, by the word rendered immorUMi, 
the apostle had no reference to a future state of existence, 
we must disallow such a use of the passage. Moreover, 
those who make such a use of this scripture, should consider 
that the reward of the doers of good and the doers of evil are 
as opposite in their nature as are good ^md evil. The re- 
ward of the evil doer is indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish. And the reward of those who do well is ex- 
pressed in the following words: glory, honor, and peace; 
just what good men seek for. In non-existence there is no 
tribulation and anguish. These words are fully expressive 
of a sentient state ; and so also are the words which are used 
to express the reward of doing good. Such as a man sows, 
such shall he reap. He that sows to the flesh, shaU of the 
flesh reap corruption ; and he who sows to the spirit, shall of 
the spirit reap life everlasting. If any one is at a loss, and 
wishes to know the works of the flesh, and what rewards they 
will produce, let him read Galatians v, 19 — 21, inclusive. 
And then, if he de^rea to knoNf NfYfflXVi^xwK^ ^v^oct as re- 
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wmrd from the spirit of divine truth and righteousness, he 
Ufty continue his reading to the conclusion of the twenty-third 
verse. 

In the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans, the apos- 
;le, after settmg forth the most vile and ahominable practices 
yf depraved men and women, gives us to understand that 
ihey received their recompense in those abominable prac- 
tices of which they were guilty; see verse 27, where the 
BIKMtle informs us that they received in themselves that 
recompense of their error which was meet. Vice brings its 
own punishment; and virtue its own reward. ** Say ye to 
the righteous, that it shall be well with him; for they shall 
eat the fruit of their doings. Woe unto the wicked ! it shall 
be ill with him; for the reward of his hands shall be given 
him." 
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My Respectbd Friends, — How sad and how sudden are 
life's changes! Here lies before us, cold and motionless in 
death, a young man, who but a few days since was rejoicing 
in the vigor of manhood, active in business, and cheered by 
the prospect of a long and useful life. In an unexpected 
moment, he wag prostrated upon a bed of sickness, and in a 
few hours he was called to bid a jfinal adieu to friends, and 
all the enjoyments of earth! Mysterious indeed are the 
dealings of God; dark and inscrutable are his ways! Who 
knows what another hour will unfold; what hopes it will 
crush; what ties of love it will sunder.^ O may Heaven pre- 
pare us for every dark scene through which we must pass, 
and give us a hope "that will sustain our bleeding hearts, 
when bereft of their dearest objects of affection. 

Death, under any circumstances, is an event calculated to 
throw a deep gloom over the bereaved. We cannot follow 
to the grave an aged relative without having sad and heavy 
hearts. None can be laid in the dust without sundering some 

♦ An Address delivered in the Fifth Universalist Church, Nov. 2d, at 
the funeral of Mr. John G. Holt, who died in Lowell, Nov. 1^1)\%A&> 
ag0d 22 years. 
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holy tie, and waking up an emotion that makes us feel tfatt 
strange grief, unknown to all save the stricken mourner. It 
is true, when the aged die, we are consoled by the refiection 
that they have run their race, and fulfilled the great purpoie 
of their mission; that to them life had lost most of its charms; 
that they had ceased to derive pleasure from its duties and 
festivities. It is true, also, that we are prepared for their 
departure ; that, having seen their heads silvering from year 
to year, their constitutions wasting slowly away, and their 
eyes gradually growing dim, we had felt that they mmt 
soon leave us. 

But even such cannot die without making many hearts 
desolate. To know that the heloved, and honored, and 
good are no more; that those who have guided, protected, 
and blessed us, are forever gone ; that their place is vacant, 
their voice hushed in perpetual silence, and the venerable 
forms upon which we have so often gazed with delight, are 
mouldering in the dust, will make our spirits sad, and oar 
home lonely. What, then, must be our sorrow when the 
young die; when a so1i, in the pride of youthful manhood; a 
brother, kind, generous, faithful and promising, is summon- 
ed away from the active duties, the fond endearments, and 
the waiting honors of life ? 

The death of the young is on many accounts peculiarly 
painful. It is something for which we cannot be fully 
prepared. It is true, we know that all may die; that the 
blooming child and the youth of fairest promise, may be cut 
down. We know, too, that but few live to an advanced 
age; that the majority die before the period of youth has 
ended; still we fondly hope that our friends will be spared; 
and we flatter ourselves with the expectation that long life 
will be their portion. All our plans are made in accordance 
with this expectation; and it is always with us, dictating our 
judgment, guiding our steps, and stimulating us to action. 
Disease may fasten itself upon our youthful friends, and we 
may see their strength wasting, their countenances fading, 
and thefr pulse beating fainter and fainter; but we hope on, 
and continue to think that the vigor of youth will overpower 
the disease, till death blights our unfounded expectations. 
We may have all the warning of the destroyer's approach 
which can be given; we may see his arrow flying with an 
unerring aim for his youthful victim, and yet we cannot be 
prepared for the fearful change which his ravages will pro- 
duce. The early and dearly cherished expectation that life 
would he prolonged to old age*, lYkemlim^^ ^o\!kvi«i^k»ck'«>BAt^ 
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that expected life has with all our plans, business, and habits 
of thou^t, render us unable to feel, at first, the full weight 
of the blow which cuts off our hopes. The heart is so sur- 
rounded by the various webs it has woven, that it is in a 
measure incapable of realizing for awhile the terrible change 
such a death works; and it is not till day after day has pass- 
ed, that what at first appeared like a dream begins to seem. 
like a reality, and the solemn truth is comprehended that the- 
deed is done, that our child, brother, sister, or companion 
can never more return to us — and then how does the heart- 
sink beneath its load of grief, and yield itself, for a season, 
to its indescribable sorrows! O how painfiil is the death of 
the young! 

Again : This is painfiil in consequence of the great changes 
which it effects. That young man, now the pride and hope 
of devoted parents, on whom they expect to lean when age 
has enfeebled their steps, and by whom they think to be 
guided, when their natural eye has become dim, may during 
the next hour fall into the unconscious grave. It matters 
not how great may be the necessities of those depending 
upon him; how manly and noble his brow; how pure and 
gentle his spirit; how highly cultivated his intellect; how ex- 
emplary his conduct, or how industrious his habits, when 
God calls, he must depart. O what a change is here ! But 
this may not be all. He may be just entering upon a wide 
field of usefulness ; commencing the execution of plans which 
benevolence has dictated and wisdom formed, and the com- 
i^etion of which. wpuld not only confer rich blessings upon 
his firiends, but upon the world. He also may have just 
formed relations endearing and holy, and happily calculated 
to augment his felicity, and extend widely his sphere of use- 
fiilness. But in a moment these are sundered, and habitat 
tions of joy resound with the voice of grief. Such are some 
of the great changes which the death of the young may pro- 
duce ; and who, O who, in view of these will say, their death 
ifl not painful ? 

Again: It is painful because it makes us realize ftur inse- 
curity on earth, and shows that we live in the midst of dread- 
ful uncertainties. We see that we have no lease of life; 
and that the time of our departure is entirely unknown to 
us. We may live to advanced age ; we may die the next' 
hour ; we may waste slowly away upon a bed of sickness ; 
we may die with not a moment's premonition; we may be 
called when surrounded by friends; we may die far fi'om- 
htaoe, with no loved hand to smooth o«t ajcSoiVEk^ Aot^'vi ^ ^ii 
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close our eje in itt long sleep; we maj drop down m Urn 
midst of businesB, and we may depart when alone on our 
pillow, in the still watches of the night. How manj, a ftw 
days since, could have said to him now sleeping bdftm 
U9, ''You are strong and vigorous, and have promise of a 
long life, while we are feeble and sickly, and must boob fs 
hence.'' And jet, they have outlived him; and they may 
outlive each one who is now here in the vigor of healtL 
What a fearful uncertainty, then, hangs over the affaira of 
mortals ! In .no place, and at no time, are we aecim. 
Another moment, and we may be gone ! 

Such are some of the circumstances which render the 
death of the young painful. But painful as it is, it does 
not destroy our hope, or leave us without any sonro^ of 
comfort. According to the testimony of inspiration, God ii 
good to all his creatures. He is a Father of infinite meroy, 
who loves his children with an everlasting love, and who deems 
no means too expensive for their endless happiness. God is 
good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. He 
is love, unchanging love, impartial love, infinite love. "For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, bat have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the worid through him might be 
saved." John iii, 16, 17. With Paul, then, may we say, 
'* For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, qor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love of Grod which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord." Rom. viii, 38, 39. 

Grod is not only good ; he is also infinitely wise, and knows 
the best time and way for all things. His understanding is 
infinite. He cannot err, then, in any of his appointments. 
Being governed by perfect wisdom and love, he can do no 
wrong, and ordain nothing not calculated for the best. If, 
' therefore, he spares us to advanced years, it is because it is 
for the b^st; if he cuts us down in the meridian of life, it is 
because it is for the best; if he takes us away in the spring- 
time of life, it is for the same reason. Let us think not, 

' then, that he is unkind, because he takes away the young. 
He has a wise and holy end to accomplish thereby. 

There is another consideration which comforts us, when 
called to consign the young to the tomb. Though they leave 
this world, they are not stricken from existence; and though 

thejr are cut off. from the enjoyuMmStt <)£ ^qgba^^^iqi vka ^us^ 
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Mooned %o lonelinaM or mifierj. O, no)— ^hej lire, «iid live 
with the Father, and are admitted to enjoyments high as 
their attainments qualify them to have. The blessed Saviour 
becomes their instmcter, angels and the spirits of the just 
Aim companions, and that city whose builder and maker is 
God, their everlasting home. 

But these considerations, my friends, are not your only 
4»Bifoii in this hour of sorrow. The b^oved one you have 
\mX was dutiful, kind, afiectionate, and highly esteemed by 
«fi who knew him. The memory of him is pleasant, and 
will tinge with lustre the dark clouds which hang over you. 
As you summon him back to your broken circle, and hold 
communion with him, how will your hearts be soothed by his 
iBany excellences, his firm integrity, his devoted affection! 
In the good name he has left he has bequeathed to, you a 
rich legacy, which will ever encourage and incite you to 
^hity. Heaven be praised that you have such a treasure. 

The calmness and resignation with which he met death 
must also afford you great peace under your severe afflic- 
tion. Though his sickness was short, death did not find him 
unprepared ; and thoueh he felt that he had not realized in 
health the full value of religion, and given that attention to 
it which its importance demanded, he had sufficient faith in 
its great and glorious truths to sustain him and render him 
resigned. Indeed, as death approached, the gospel he be- 
lieved grew precious; its hopes brightened; its promises 
increased in value ; its spirit appeared more divine ; the 
glories it .unfolded more attractive, and he bound it more 
closely to his heai4. He had no fear; no unwillingness to 
die, but cheerfully resigned himself to the disposal of that 
Infinite Friend in whom he had put his trust. He talked of 
his departure with the same composure that he would of re- 
tiring to rest after the fatigues of a day ; and gave all the 
directions in regard to his funeral, asking that he might be 
buried fi*om this church, be followed to the grave by the 
military company to which he was attached, and be laid in a 
specified direction, in the ground he had chosen! What 
resignation! what calmness! what presence of mind! 

But his thoughts were not exclusively confined to these 
arrangements. He talked of heaven, and of its peace, and 
the bliss he would be enjoying when his friends would be 
weeping in sadness, and mourning his early death. Forget 
not the words of comfort he administered, and let the hope 
that you will at length meet again, by which his last hours 
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were made bo happy, be jour hope; and then, when dealk |i 
comes, like him, you will meet it with a smile. 

I see in this large congregation those who have come ti 
pay the lust sad office of respect to one of their felknk 
eoldiers. The tear of grief, moistening your eyes, ahewi^ 
my friends, that your hearts have been touched, and tkit 
you feel, not only that you have lost a worthy and honor^ 
member, but that all things are uncertain, and that deatk 
may come suddenly and unexpectedly to you. He has hearl 
the voice of a higher authority than that to which he alwajfip 
gave such cheerful obedience, while enrolled among yea. 
That voice you must all, sooner or later, hear, calling upon 
you, summoning you from the ranks you now fill, to those 
high abodes whither the great Captain of your salvation hu 
gone. You feel an honest pride in being faithful to jov 
commander, and in fulfilling with honor your duties as 
citizen-soldiers; but remember you have a Commander in 
heaven, who bids you fight manfiilly against sin, and 
be bold soldiers of the cross. May you all heed his com- 
mands, and when life's battles are fought, be received to the 
glory and honor of heaven. Amen. 
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It is the opinion of many that the devil is a fallen angel, 
who was once an inhabitant of heaven, and that he is the 
author of all the temptations to which we are exposed in life. 
Such suppose that every individual is attended by one of his 
emissaries, and that all the evil thoughts we have originate 

• with him. To this personage, they imagine James refers, 
when he says, '* Resist the devil, and he will fiee from you." 
iv, 7. But that such is not the case, is evident firom the 
verses, in which he declares that wars and fightings come 
from human lusts. His language is, ^'From whence come 
wars and fightings among yon ? come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members ? Ye lust and have 
not: ye kill, apd desire to have, and cannot obtain: ye fight 

and war^ yet ye have not, becauae ye aaV. wA., X^ %a!ik^ ^jcA 
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nceiye aot, because je ask amue, tliat je naj comume it 
upon your lasts." iy, 1, 2, "^3. Here, tken, we see that 



lit 
that 
evil originates with us, and not from an invisible being who 
attends us. Why, then, you will ask, does James say^ 
*' Resist the devil, and he will flee from you ?" Why speak 
<tf him as a person, if the devil is only a blind passion in us ? 
In reply, we ask, why do the inspired writings abound in 
personifications ? Why does Solomon represent wisdom as 
a female standing in the street, stretching out her hands, and 
ealling upon men to hearken to her voice ? And why does 
Paul speak of sin as a hard master ? By consulting Dr. 
BAaiTy or any other writer on rhetoric, you will have an an- 
swer to these questions. By personifying a principle or a 
passion, we place it more distinctlj^ and vividly before the 
mind, and give a clearer and fuller exhibition of its nature 
and influence. Hence the frequency of personifications in 
prose, and poetry, and conversation. We say the fntce of 
nature imikiy passion rages, disease decdvea, and death is 
crud. Dr. Blair gives an instance from Cicero, where he 
personifies the laws, and represents them as reaching forth 
their hands to give us a sword for putting one to death. He 
also gives a beautiful quotation from Sherlock, in which he 
personifies natural religion, and represents it as speaking, 
through the Centurion, at the foot of the cross, and saying, 
truly this man was the Son of God, The Dr. shows, too, 
that Homer, Milton, and Shakspeare personify war, peace, 
darts, spears, towns, and rivers; and he says that all the 
circumstances and ages of men, poverty, riches, youth, old 
age, all the dispo'sitions and passions, melancholy, love, 
grief, contentment, are capable of being personified. Why, 
then, might not James and the other inspired writers, per- 
sonify evil ? Why might they not represent it as speaking, 
deceiving, blinding, and destroying ? Surely there is no 
more impropriety in this, than in making the forests speak, 
and the floods clap their hands, and lifl up their voice. 

This view of the subject will be confirmedf by considering 
diat the word rendered dem/, does not signify a fallen angel, 
but an accuser, a slanderer, an impostor or deceiver. It 
teaches nothing with regard to the origin or nature of that 
to which it is applied ; it shows only the character or office. 
By what authority, then, can it be said James uses the word 
to signify a fallen angel ? How* much more reasonable to 
suppose he personifies the tempting power within us, and 
especially since he expressly declares that wars and fight- 
ings come £rom our lusts ? It should not \)Q &x%o\.\.^\yN\!L^ 
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the word is applied to wicked personii. See 1 Tim. iii, S; 
3 Tim. ill, 3; Tit. ii, 1. But who would argue from this 
that they are fallen angels ? The truth is, a devil is whoever 
or whatever accuses, slanders, or deceives. Judas was t 
devil, not a fallen angel, but a deceiver, a betrayer. Besotted 
appetite or blind passion may very justly, then, by a figure 
of speech, be called a devil ; and if, when tempted by such ,a 
deceiver, we will resist, reflect upon our duty and the evils 
of transgression, he will flee from us. 

Let none reply, this reasoning must be fallacious, became 
Paul says the devil hath the power of death (Heb. ii, 14;^ 
for his language is far from proving that there i^ an evil spint 
possessing such a power. He may use the word to personify 
that principle of evil which often inflicts death upon man. 
The wicked are said not to live out half their days. They 
are destroyed in consequence of their sin. Hence the devil 
is called a murderer, 

I am not certain, however, that this is the apostle's mean- 
ing. There is some plausibility in Mr. Prime's opinion, as 
given by Belsham. He says, '' The devil, which is some- 
times a personification of the principle of evil, is, in this pas- 
sage, probably put for the accusing and condemning power, 
that is, the law, which accuses, convicts, and passes a sen- 
tence of condemnation upon all who are subject to its author- 
ity, and who break its commands; and might well fill the 
hearts of all who are amenable to its tribunal with dismay." 

I cannot fully subscribe to the above, though it may aid 
us in ascertaining the meaning of the apostle. In 1 Cor. xv, 
56, he says, " The sting of death is sin; and the strength of 
the sin is the law." Here we perceive that sin is what ren- 
ders death terrible, and gives it power to pierce the heart 
with anguish. It deriveu this power fi*om the law, by which 
we have a knowledge of sin and its punishment. Hence by 
destroying sin the sting of death is taken away; its power 
removed. Thus Jesus, by destroying sin, destroys death, 
or that which makes death the most terrible and painfiil. By 
the power of death I understand not death, but that which 
increases its agonies, called in Heb. ii, 14, the devil, and in 
1 Cor. XV, 56, the sting of death. 

According to this view, there is a connexion between 
Christ's death and the destruction of the devil ; but if the 
devil is a fallen angel, I see no connexion whatever. 
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Po^Ms BT Mrs. Julia H. Scott, together with a brxxf 
Memoir, BY Miss S. C. Edoartok. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. 
B. Mussey. 1843. — ^The value of poetry has been acknowledged in all 
ages. The greatest minds of ancient and modem times have been ita 
patrons. Some of the mightiest revolutions which the world has ever 
witnessed, have been achieved by it. Not only has it kindled the fire 
of patriotism into a flame, and made an oppressed and dispirited people 
fly to the field of battle, with hearts filled with valor and voices clam- 
orous for war, but it has tamed the ferocious and barbarous, and opened 
the hearts of millions for the reception of the most glorious truths of 
the gospel. Its power over the human mind is almost unlimited. In 
its ranges of thought it meets the wants of the most exalted and culti- 
vated. 

Appealing to the taste as well as the judgment, it ministers to that 
love of the beautiful, sublime, and grand, common to all men. Unlike 
philosophy, which deals in cold abstractions, and unlike history, which 
presents *' dull and spiritless example, *' it exhibits truth in its most 
attractive forms, enriched with all the sweetness of harmony and mel- 
ody, and with the loveliest imagery of fancy and genius. Stepping out 
of the intricate path of the logician, who leads his reader through nega- 
tive and affirmative, single and compound syllogisms, through gram- 
matical, metaphysical, moral, mechanical, and theological arguments, 
it carries you into boundless fields, where you are charmed by all that 
is attractive, or roused to deeds of daring by the oppressed and slaugh- 
tered upon whom you are made to gaze. 

Poets of true genius, then, should meet with a hearty encourage- 
jnent. They are among the principal benefactors of the world, and 
have done more to enlighten, elevate, refine, and interest it, than 
either the philosopher or historian. That great Being, who knows 
what is in man, and how he can be most easily moulded and governed, 
when he touched the lips of his ancient servants with holy fire, caused 
them to pour forth his truth in the sublime strains of poetry. The Old 
Testament is a book of poetry, the most beautiful and sublime ever 
penned. Not only is the devotional part poetical, but also the his- 
torical and prophetical. What can excel the ode of Moses, sung by 
the Israelites, after their passage through the Red Sea ? How mag- 
nificent its sentiments! how bold its imagery! what sublimity in its ex- 
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the word is applied to wicked persons. See 1 Tim. iii, 2; 
2 Tim. iii, 3; Tit. ii, 1. But who would argae from thii 
that they are fallen angels ? The truth is, a devil is whoever 
or whatever accuses, slanders, or deceives. Judas was i 
devil, not a fallen angel, but a deceiver, a betrayer. Besotted 
appetite or blind passion may very justly, then, by a figun 
of speech, be called a devil; and if, when tempted by such^ 
deceiver, we will resist, reflect upon our duty and the evik 
of transgression, he will flee from us. 

Let none reply, this reasoning must be fallacious, becuie 
Paul says the devil hath the power of death (Heb. ii, 14;] 
for his language is far from proving that there i^ an evil spirit 
possessing such a power. He may use the word to personiijr 
that principle of evil which oAen inflicts death upon mu. 
The wicked are said not to live out half their days. Th^ 
are destroyed in consequence of their sin. Hence the deA 
is called a murderer, 

I am not certain, however, that this is the apostle's mean- 
ing. There is some plausibility in Mr. Prime's opinion, u 
given by Belsham. He says, *' The devil, which is some- 
times a personification of the principle of evil, is, in this pas- 
sage, probably put for the accusing and condemning power, 
that is, the law, which accuses, convicts, and passes a sen- 
tence of condemnation upon all who are subject to its author- 
ity, and who break its commands; and might well fill the 
hearts of all who are amenable to its tribunal with dismay." 

I cannot fully subscribe to the above, though it may aid 
us in ascertaining the meaning of the apostle. In 1 Cor. xv, i 
56, he says, ** The sting of death is sin; and the strength of I 
the sin is the law." Here we perceive that sin is what ren- 
ders death terrible, and gives it power to pierce the heart 
with anguish. It derives this power from the law, by which 
we have a knowledge of sin and its punishment. Hence by 
destroying sin the sting of death is taken away; its power 
removed. Thus Jesus, by destroying sin, destroys death, 
or that which makes death the most terrible and painful. By 
the power of death I understand not death, but that which 
increases its agonies, called in Heb. ii, 14, the devil, and in 
1 Cor. XV, 56, the sting of death. 

According to this view, there is a connexion between 
Christ's death and the destruction of the devil; but if the 
devil is a fallen angel, I see no connexion whatever. 
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P0.XIC8 BT Mrs. JuiiiA H. Scott, tooethxr with a brief 
Mkicoir, by Miss S. C. Edoartoit. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. 
B. Mussey. 1843. — ^The value of poetry has been acknowledged in all 
ages. The greatest minds of ancient and modem times have been ita 
patrons. Some of the mightiest revolutions which the world has ever 
witnessed, have been achieved by it. Not only has it kindled the fire 
of patriotism into a flame, and made an oppressed and dispirited people 
fly to the field of battle, with hearts filled with valor and voices clam- 
orous for war, but it has tamed the ferocious and barbarous, and opened 
the hearts of millions for the reception of the most glorious truths of 
the gospel. Its power over the human mind is almost unlimited. In 
its ranges of thought it meets the wants of the most exalted and culti- 
vated. 

Appealing to the taste as well as the judgment, it ministers to that 
love of the beautiful, sublime, and grand, common to all men. Unlike 
philosophy, which deals in cold abstractions, and unlike history, which 
presents " dull and spiritless example," it exhibits truth in its most 
attractive forms, enriched with all the sweetness of harmony and mel- 
ody, and with the loveliest imagery of fancy and genius. Stepping out 
of the intricate path of the logician, who leads his reader through nega- 
tive and affirmative, single and compound syllogisms, through gram- 
matical, metaphysical, moral, mechanical, and theological arguments, 
it carri'es you into boundless fields, where you are charmed by all that 
is attractive, or roysedto deeds of daring by the oppressed and slaugh- 
tered upon whom you are made to gaze. 

Poets of true genius, then, should meet with a hearty encourage- 
!jiient. They are among the principal benefactors of the world, and 
have done more to enlighten, elevate, refine, and interest it, than 
either the philosopher or historian. That great Being, who knows 
iHliat is in man, and how he can be most easily moulded and governed, 
when he touched the lips of his ancient servants with holy fire, caused 
them to pour forth his truth in the sublime strains of poetry. The Old 
Testament is a book of poetry, the most beautiful and sublime ever 
penned. Not only is the devotional part poetical, but also the his- 
torical and prophetical. What can excel the ode of Moses, sung by 
the Israelites, afler their passage through the Red Sea ? How mag- 
nificent its sentiments! how bold its imagery! what sublimity in its ex- 
pression ! How gnnd and beautiful, too, aie the 'Pi»\m« oi T^vni^X 
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How elegant and inspiring are the poeme of Isaiah! How pensive tnd 
touching are the elegies of Jeremiah! Who, then, will withhold In 
meed of honor from the gifted poet, when the ancient bards were m 
highly favored of the Lord, and have exerted such a mighty power ovtr 
the human heart ? 

But we need not refer to the inspired poett to show the claims of t 
bard of genius upon our sympathies and esteem. While Homer, tad 
Milton, and Virgil, and Thompson, and Cowper, and Byron are remea- 
bered, none need be ashamed to own his reverence for the true poet 
He is one of nature's noblest sons, whose career is marked with gloiyi 
and whose lays are chanted by a thousand hearts. It is true, the horib 
of scribblers, who flood the periodical press with their insipid pn»di»- 
tions, have done not a little to render contemptible the pursuit of • 
poet. Not only all lovesick swains and lasses that can m&nufactiVI 
rhymes, are daily sending out the limping efiusions of a muddy bniSi 
but all political and religious enthusiasts. The last-mentioned clui 
are quite as numerous in our own denomination, as in any other in ths 
country. Hardly a week passes, which does not bring into being oda 
and hymns, which seem to have been ground in the same mill as soma 
of those songs, once so popular among the enthusiastic patriots who 
fought our battles of freedom. 

We hope the days of such poetry are nearly ended, and that the 
conductors of our press will be content with selections from the gifted, 
if they have not poetical contributors whose productions are worthy of 
being read. 

There are names among us of whom we may justly be proud, and 
which are destined to live long after the present generation shall have 
passed away. Should we not be thought invidious, we would with 
pleasure record them. One, however, we can mention with impunity; 
we refer to the gifted Julia H. Scott. Her productions have been 
rea4 with delight, not only by those of like precious faith, but by 
those who lamented that a mind so splendid, and a heart so pars, 
should be wedded to a creed so daifgerous. Neither Mrs. Hemans nor 
Mrs. Sigoumey has written any thing which surpasses some of Mrs. 
Scott's articles. How many thousands have wept and rejoiced over 
her "Revelations to the Dying." It is full of mighty thoughts, and 
has pathetic strains which touch every chord of sympathy in the souL 
Blessed with superior judgment, a towering, fruitful imagination, and 
a fine taste, her poetry is characterised by strength, sublimity, origi- 
nality, and beauty. Though familiar with all the best poets, andeot 
Mttd modem, and though greatly beue&Xl^db^ ^thfully studying them, 
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UirxvxmtAiiitT CbMMXjrTAXT oif ths New Txitajcekt,— W« 
have the pleasure of aimouncmg to our readers, thai Sr. L. R. Paige is 
preparing a Commentary on the . New Testament, which is to be pub^ 
Uied in volumes, on the plan of the Notes by Dr. Barnes. Br. Paige 
ift a oritioal scholar, a careful writer, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the Scriptures. He is patient in his investigations of abstruse subjects, 
and never guilty of giving undue weight to his arguments, or of jump' 
ing at conclusions. We feel, therefore, no hesitation in saying he will 
laake a Commentary which will be an honor to the. denomination, and 

' #f iaoalcnlable service to the cause of truth. He has not only talents, 
•ad scholarship, and knowledge for the work, but he has time. He 

I ham, also, access to the best library in the country, and can avail him* 
mK of all the aid that can be derived fh>m commentaries aiMl books. 
I«0t evety family be prepared to purchase the first volume, as soon as 
it appears. 



The Golden Vase; a Gift for the Youitg. By Hannah 
F. Gould. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 1843. — ^This is a book of stories 
and poems, designed for young people. It contains 224 pages, 12mo., 
is enriched by several pretty engravings, and is beautifully bound. 
Miss Gould tells a story with ease and grace, and has the rare and 
happy faculty of talking to the comprehension of the young reader 
without being silly and flat. Her stories are not only instructive and 
interesting, but they inculcate esLcellent sentiments, and breathe a pure 
spirit. Her poems are quite equal to her stories. ** The Good Doll" is 
very pretty, and perfectly natural. It is just as a thoughtfhl, sprightly 
Miss would talk to a little girl. The "Lake and the River," in the 
story of The Two Cousins, is very chaste and elegant. But we have 
no room to particularize. We cheerfully reconunend The Golden Vase 
as one of the most appropriate books of the season for a Christmas or 
New Year's gift. It can be had of the publisher. No. 40, Comhill. 



The Universalibt Quartehly and General Review. — 
Such is the title given to the work just started by JMLr. Tompkins, and 
designed to take the place of the Expositor. Its appearance is equal 
to any quarterly with which we are acquainted. This number contains 
articles on the followmg subjects :—Whateley's Kmgdom of Christ, by 
8. R. Smith; Past, Present, and Future, by T. B. Thayer; Doctrinal 
Preaching, by O. A. Skinner; Puseyism and Neology, by H. Greely; 
Apparent InequMlitiw of FiDVJdeiice> &c., by 'W. li.¥«R»l^\ \^«&di 
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A kind uid gentle wtrwant, who iinloeke 

With noiseless hand life's flower-encircled door, 
To show us those we love/' 

But we must not extend our remarks. Before doong, we wiihti Pti 
say a word of the Memoir. It is beautifully written^^Teiy beiitift^f m 
indeed. What can excel the closing paragraph ? \k 

** She lies buried b^ her own beautiful^' river of the hills,* wkh mr 
muring water, and smging birds, and the shifting shadows of tpng^ 
time, and summer, and gorgeous autumn over aiul around her mm 
The pretty * Isle of* the Susquehanna,* forever hallowed by thetnlMlN 
of her genius, lies nearlv opposite, — a miniature, in its beauty nl 
gracefulness, of the ideal < islands of the blest.' She hears not tlM 
Uand winds that play with the long grass and the fallen leaves ifH i^ 
her grave; she knows not that the gay-plumed birds of summer flnllv |^ 
ameng the evergreen branches over her head;, she is unconscious oftk 
wild requiem sung by her native stream. Her black-eyed boy tntll '^ 
irently near her dust, but it feels not now the thrill of materBal lp«i| fi 
the hand of widowed afiection plants the grateful shade and rears tlie 
memorialHBtone, but no look or gratitude repays the kindly deed. OU 
it were bitter indeed to rest our reflections kere; bitter to think tkiA 
the unconsciousness of the sleeping dust is all that now remaiaa 
Thank God! we have faith in her own beautiful words, that 



* Death is but 
A kind and gentle servant, who unlocks, 
With noiseloM hand, hWn flower-encircled door 
To show us those we love.' " 

But the Memoir is not merely a specimen of beautiful writmg. It ii 
full of interest, and speaks to the heart in a language of tender, afiee- 
tionate persuasion, which will make it holier and haf^ier, and lift it op 
in blessed confidence to God. 

We think one or two particulars are given in regard to Mrs'. Scott's 
passion for domestic animals and reading, which mar the beauty of the 
Memoir; and we should like it better, if it contained a more extendsd 
description of her character, qualities of mind, and religious views. If, 
however^ there is any deficiency here, it is chiefly, if not entirely sop- 
plied by the letters incorporated into it from Mrs. Scott's pen. We 
know of no epistolary writmg more beautiful. We have wept over 
them like a child. 

Besides the Memoir, the work contains three poems, dedicated to 
the memory of Mrs. Scott, written by Mrs. Sawyer, Day K. Lee, and 
Miss EdgartoiL They are worthy of the one to whom they are in- 
scribed. 

The mechanical execution of the work is in the best taste. Itii 
enriched by a fine likeness of Mrs. Scott. It contains 2}6 pages, 
18mo. 
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TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD. 

BT BET. LUCIUS R. PAIGE. 



The subject of this Essay* is the Temptation of our Lord 
in the Wilderness. The circumstances are narrated by 
Matthew, iv, 1-11 ; by Luke, iv, 1-13 ; and very briefly by 
Mark, i, 13. 

In regard to the '* tempter, " also styled "devil," and 
"Satan," much diversity of opinion has existed. A large 
majority of commentators have supposed the ** tempter" to 
be a great fallen spirit, superlatively wicked and malicious, 
generally called the ** devil." A few have supposed the 
"tempter" to be a human being, perhaps a priest of the 
Jews, or possibly the high-priest himself. Of this opinion 
are Rosenmiiller and others. Some have understood the 
whole account as the relation of a nocturnal vision, or of an 
ecstatic trance ; and some, as a fabulous relation entirely. 
See Universalist Expositor, vol. i, pp. 370-377. Others, 
with apparently better reason, suppose the historians to re- 
late, in the highly figurative style of the Orientals, what 
passed in the mind of our Lord, while he dwelt in solitude. 
The temptations they understand to be the suggestions or 
impulses of his own mind, which presented themselves un- 
bidden, and were at once and effectually repressed and con- 
demned. 

* Read before the Univorealist Ministerial Association, Nov. 27, 
184S, and now published agreeably to their request. 
VOL, /. — NO, vii. 18 
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its Desert, by H. Ballon, 8d; State of Opinion in the Churches of the 
Apostolic Age, by H. Balloa, 2d; Luther, by Miss Edgarton, andtw* 
literary notices. 

Four numbers will make a volome, and each number contain 111 
pages. The work is edited. by Rcy. H. Balloa, 2d, and published at N» 
88, Comhill, at $2,00 per year. We wish it success, and we comnml 
it heartily to the attention of the denomination. 



Fivx PiLiiARs iir THs Templs. of Partialisjc, shaui 
AND REMOVED. By J. F. WiTHERELL. Concord, N. H. 1841 
This is a book of 71 pages, bound in paste-board, with a cloth back. 
It contains an explanation of Luke 16 : 19, 81 ; Matt. 25 : 31, 46; H 
9 : 17; Matt. 12 : 31, 32 ; Luke 12 : 4, 5. These five portions of Saip- 
ture Br. W. denominates the five pillars of partialism. The object oi 
his work is to explain the texts : and show that they give no support to 
endless misery. No candid and unprejudiced reader can say that In 
has not fully succeeded in his undertaking. He has a strong and ac- 
tive mind, and is well qualified to prepare such a work. A difieisnt 
title would suit us better, though he has several examples jiistilying tki 
cognomen he has chosen for his book. We remember a work was pub- 
lished a few years since, entitled ** Miller's Theort trTTSitT 
Exploded." 



Baptism and the Lord's Supper. — ^We have perused with 
peculiar pleasure the articles, published in some of our western periodi- 
cals, on these ordinances of the gospel. Let their claims be fully set 
forth; they were given to the world in wisdom and love, and that sect 
which excludes them from religion, excludes means wisely adapted to 
impress truth upon the heart, and make the believer realize his Chria- 
tian obligations. The Universalists, we think, have lost much by their 
neglect of these ordinances. If we look into the New Testament, we 
find that the primitive disciples did something more than organize socie- 
ties for the support of preaching. They were baptized in the name of 
Jesus, and at stated times gathered around the table of their crucified 
Redeemer. They not only supported the truth, but by observing the 
the sacred ordinances of the gospel, they solemnly bound themselvea 
to walk worthy their religion, live together in love, and do what thej 
could to perpetuate the means of grace. If the ordinances were vtaefvi 
in the days of Jesus, why are they not useful now ? If the primitiva 
disciples were baptized, why e^oxiVd no! 1\ia ^asMA^tV^ q€ this age be? 
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•niotmw of humattity, to be '< in all pointsi tempted like as 
we are, yet without tin/' (Heb. iv, 15.) The difference, 
in this respect, between him and others, is, that others are 
frequently overcome by temptation, while he uniformly re- 
sisted and triumphed over it. 

3. He had a clear foresight of the trials and sufferings 
which awaited him, in the' prosecution of the work committed 
to his charge. Of this, I need mention no <rther evidence 
than the fact that he repeatedly and particalarly foretold 
those sufierings, when conversing with his disciples, and 
directly referred to them, when communing with his heaven^ 
ly Father in prayer. 

4. He had a peculiar 'dread of those sufierings. However 
firmly resolved in spirit to be faithful, even unto the end, 
yet humanity recoiled and shuddered at the prospect of tor- 
tures to be endured. Of this, we find evidence in his own 
language, on various occasions : ^' I have a baptism to be 
baptised with ; and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished !" (Luke xii, 50.) " Now is my soul troubled; and 
what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour. But 
for this cause came I unto this hour." (John xii, 27.) A 
mere remarkable instance of this exquisite sensibility, I shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter. There can be no doubt, 
that the contemplation of his approaching sufferings filled 
faim with anguish, and caused him to shrink back with dread; 
and these emotions were not overcome without a violent and 
painful struggle. 

I believe 'these characteristics of our Lord will fully ac- 
count for his temptations in the wilderness, without the ex- 
citement of hts vanity, or ambition, or any similar passion. 

I. As to the first temptation, I see no reason for rejecting 
the interpretation often given. It appears, that, immediately 
after his baptism, and the heavenly annunciation that hh was 
the Son of Grod, Jesus retired to the wilderness. Here he 
lasted during forty days ; either abstaining entirely from 
food, or, more probably, subsisting on herbs, and roots, and 
anch fruits as the wilderness afforded. Of the manner in 
which his mind was employed during this time, we have no 
definite account. But, as he was now about to commence 
the pnblic ministry to which he had been consecrated, it 
may be confidently assumed, that he meditated much and 
earnestly upon its nature and its results, proximate as well 
as final. Exhausted by long-continued mental excitement 
and abstinence from needful sustenance, he became hungry. 
His appetite was argent for food ; but there was none at 
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In regard to the character of the temptation, or rather tbt ht 
temptations, there is a general agreement in opinion; though fi 
even this is somewhat diversified. Temptation, if it make 
the slightest impression, (and it cannot otherwise be properijr 
called temptation,) must be addressed to sonie weakiiefl» 
frailty, or imperfection, in the person tempted. It is cooh 
monly supposed that our Liord was assaulted in his bodilj ip- 
petites, his vanity, and his ambition. '* The lust of the fleak, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life," (1 John ii, 16,) 
are supposed to have been excited. On this point there is • 
general agreement between them who do, and them who do jp 
not, believe that a personal devil was concerned in the temptp 
ation. For example : Lightfoot says the devil attempted 
*' to ensnare Christ by the lust of the flesh, — ' coEnmandthit 
these stones be made bread ;' by the lust of the eye, — 'all 
these things will 1 give thee, and the glory of them ;' by the 
pride of life, — * throw thyself down, and fly in the air, and 
be held up by angels.' " Livermore, who denies the agency 
of a personal devil, says, ** Three great classes of entice- 
ments from duty are grouped together in this history of 
Jesus' temptations ; those of appetite, or the sensual nature; 
those of vanity, or the gratitication of self-consequence; and 
those of ambition, the love of fame and dominion." Sucfa^ 
substantially, but with some diversity in detail, is the general 
opinion concerning tlic weaknesses, frailties, or imperfec- 
tions, in our Lord's character, which were assailed, on thif 
occasion. 

With deference to the opinions of others, I offer an inter- 
pretation, which 1 consider more correct, and more con- 
sistent with the character of our Lord. That 1 may be 
distinctly understood, let nic call your attention to a few 
facts in regard to our Lord's character. 

1 . I Tc was a partaker of flesh and blood ; his body was 
mortal, and Bubject to the wants and imperfections of mor- 
tality. Hence he hungered and thirsted ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that he felt such wants as keenly as any man 
could. Hencej also, he was subject to bodily pain ; and 
there is abundant evidence that he endured it. 

2. He manitestcd the keenest sensibility, and the moat 
lively human emotions. He rejoiced ; (Luke x, 21 ;) he 
wcj)t on account of the afflictions which others endured; 
(John xi, -Vj]) he was exceedingly sorrowful on his own ac- 
count; (Matt, xxvi, 37, 38;) he felt the emotion of compas- 
sion, and even the sensation of anger. (Matt, ix, 36; Mark 
iiij 5.) Thus was he liable, through the weaknesses and 
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die opposition, persecution, and distress, and the ignomini* 
ous and excruciating death, which awaited him, his feelings 
were stronglj moved. He shuddered at the prospect of the 
approaching trial, as oh other occasions ; and most earnestljF 
desired a deliverance from the impending evil. In this state 
of apprehension and anxiety, it o<;curred to him, that he 
might avoid much, if not all, of this distress, by giving the 
Jews a sign of his Messiahship, which should correspond 
with their expectations. If he would ascend the pinnacle of 
the temple, and cast himself down from that dizzy height, 
the people, witnessing his miraculous preservation, would at 
once receive him as the Messiah, and study to promote his 
happiness, instead of persecuting and afflicting him. To in* 
crease the power of the temptation, he recollected a divine 
promise, which seemed to assure him of protection, even in 
a case of so much peril. Thus he might enter upon his 
ministry under favorable circumstances, and accomplish its 
objects at a less expense of toil and suffering. Moreover, 
his miraculous power was designed to afford proof of his 
Messiahship ; and the use of it, in this manner, might seem 
but a slight departure from the prescribed line of duty,«- 
very slight, compared with the magnitude of the anticipated 
benefit. It was merely preventing an evil, instead of miti- 
gating it, afler its occurrence. Such was the temptation. 

But he recollected another divine testimony, which pro- 
hibited the execution of the contemplated experiment : — 
** Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." This, as some 
understand it, forbade him to presume too far on a promise 
of divine protection, by voluntarily putting his life in peril ; 
or, as others understand it, forbade him to doubt the divine 
goodness, which he might seem to do, by shrinking from an 
exact performance of his duty, in the manner prescribed. 
In either case, he perceived the prohibition ; and he did not 
disregard it. Notwithstanding his exquisite sensibility to 
pain, and his nervous shrinking from it, he resolved to follow 
the path of duty, at whatever hazard. Trusting in God for 
assistance and support, he would bare his head to the pitiless 
storm of persecution, endure the cross, and despise the 
shame. 

III. The third temptation was in some respects like, and 
in others unlike, the second. The same vulnerable point 
was assailed ; but a much wider departure from duty was 
suggested. Indeed, an act of direct disobedience was in- 
volved in it. 

To comprehend the matter fuUy, it must be remembered 
VOL. J, — jro. viL 18* 
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hand. How the cravings of hunger should be satisfied, lie- 
came an important and interesting question. Here was pr^ 
sented the first temptation. The idea seems to have occanei 
to him, that, if he were truly the Son of God, according to 
the testimony from heaven, there could be no necessity ti 
endure the pangs of hunger. He had only to exercise tke 
miraculous power he possessed, and he might convert ktv 
food the stones which cumbered the ground. ^* CommsBd 
that these stones be made bread." This was the distinet 
form of the temptation ; and it was addressed to his boditf 
weakness or appetite. 

But he recollected the divine testimony, that life should be 
sustained, not by bread alone, but by other substances of 
God's appointment. * He determined to trust in his Fath^^ 
care, and subsist yet longer, if necessary, on the meagre 
productions of the desert, rather than desecrate the holj 
gift bestowed on him, by using it, for the first time, for the 
supply of his personal wants. His first temptation was thns 
overcome. 

II. The second temptation was of a different character, 
and addressed to a difierent weakness or infirmity. As mj 
opinion concerning this temptation and the next does not en- 
tirely coincide with that which is generally entertained, I 
may be allowed to be the more particular in its statement 

To understand the true character and full force of this 
temptation, we must remember that, at the time when Jesus 
commenced his ministry, the Jews were anxiously expecting 
the advent of the promised Messiah ; and there is good 
reason to believe they were ready to hail his appearance 
with joy. But they expected his approach would be an- 
nounced by some marvellous sign, some signal display of 
divine authority. When Jesus appeared to act in the char- 
acter of the Messiah, in the temple, the Jews questioned 
him, saying, *' What sign showest thou unto us, seeing thet 
thou doest these things ?'' (John ii, 18.) And when he had 
been reproving the Jews for their ungodliness, as one hav- 
ing authority to rebuke, " certain of the scribes and of the 
Pharisees answered, saying. Master, we would see a sign 
from thee. But he answered and said unto them, an evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign," &c. (Matt, 
xii, 38, 39. Their expectation of a sign, and their unwill- 
ingness to receive the Messiah without this token of his 
authority, our Lord perfectly understood.^ 

When Jesus meditated, in solitude, upon the great work 
which he was about to commence, and distincUy foresaw 
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•ister of the Messiah, and assume a false <Mie ; he mast 
depart from the lowly path which God had prescribed, and 
pursue another of an altogether different character; in i^oit, 
he must disobey God, and do homage to men. As soon as 
this characteristic of the temptation appeared, he rejected it 
with horror and indignation ; exclaiming, as he did to Peter 
when he proposed a similar act of disobedience, '^Get thee 
behind me, Satan." See Matt, xvi, 23. He would not for a 
moment cherish an intention to disobey God. Be the con- 
sequences what they might, he would worship and obey God, 
■and him only. 

It is added, ''Then the devil leaveth him." He was 
thoroughly aroused from his meditation. Perceiving that, 
in seeking a method to avoid the sufferings he dreaded to 
encounter, he had been led to the verge of disobedience to 
his Father, he was shocked ; and he would indulge in such 
meditations no longer. He resolved to perform his duty in 
the manner prescribed, and abide the consequences, trusting 
in God to assist in the hour of need. In this state of mind, 
there could be no more temptation. The spell was broken. 
This I suppose to be indicated by the departure of the 
tempter. 

It will be remembered that Luke says, the tempter " de- 
parted from him for a season ;" by which is intimated a 
subsequent renewal of the temptation. There is no evidence 
that he was afterwards tempted by a personal devil, or ex- 
cited by visions of earthly glory. But there is evidence that 
he had another and even more severe struggle with his 
nervous sensibility and dread of pain. When he drew nigh 
the scene of his most intense anguish, he was overwhelmed 
with consternation, and most earnestly, even " with strong 
crying and tears," (Heb. v,. 7,) prayed that, if possible, he 
might be delivered from such horrible tortures. So highly 
were his sensibilities excited, and so intense was his '' agony," 
that '' his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground." Yet even this temptation did not pre- 
vail against him, to make him disobedient. He manifested an 
entire submission to his Father, and closed his ardent and 
pathetic prayer for deliverance, in words whose entire force, 
as he used them, we can scarcely comprehend, — ** never- 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done." (Luke xxii, 40- 
46.) That this was a renewal of the former temptation ap- 
pears probable, from the general points of resemblance, 
already noticed ; from the fact that our Lord intimates that 
this was a temptation, by repeatedly exhorting his disciples, 
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"Pray, that je enter not into temptation ;'* and from the 
fact that, in both cases, an angel is represented as minister* 
ing to his relief. 

Such, as briefly as I could express them distinctly, an 
my opinions concerning the Temptation in the Wildemesib 
The main point of diflerence between me and others is, that 
I exclude entirely all motives of vanity and ambition, which 
others suppose to have had an active agency ; and endeavor 
to account for the facts recorded, on different principles. I 
do this, because I believe the characteristics of our Lord, to 
which I have adverted, or the feelings developed in his obai^ 
acter, are sufficient to account for all the circumstances in 
the case, so far as he was concerned ; and because I caa 
find no trace of vanity or ambition elsewhere indicated bj 
his conduct. And I consider it a sound rule, to account fit 
the conduct of any individual, if possible, by referring it to 
principles or motives of action, which are manifest in hit 
general character, rather than to attribute it to other prin- 
ciples or motives, of whose existence in him, or influence on 
him, at any other time, we have not the slightest evidence. 

Note. — To the foregoing Essay, I add two remarks. 

1. It may be said, that, as our Lord was ''in all points 
tempted like as we are," he must, at some time, have felt 
the promptings of vanity and ambition ; and therefore it if 
reasonable to suppose he was thus moved, on this occasion. 
I reply : .the declaration of the apostle must be Understood 
either as limited or unlimited in signification ; if limited, it 
does not necessarily prove that our Lord was ever tempted 
through the medium of vanity or ambition ; if unlimited, 
then, while it proves him to have been thus tempted, it 
equally proves that, through lust, malice, and ungodliness, 
he was tempted to commit adultery, murder, blasphemy, and 
the whole catalogue of foul sins ; for in all these points have 
some or other men been tempted. I think, however, that no 
Christian will choose to push the matter to this extremity. 

2. It may be said, that universal dominion, with the glory 
which necessarily attends it, could not be desired, unless 
ambition for its attainment and a relish for its splendors were 
excited. So it may be said, that a man cannot desire food, 
which is pleasant to the taste, unless a wish to pamper his 
sensual appetites and regale his palate with savory viands, 
were excited. I say this in no sportive humor. The subject 
is too serious to be trifled with. The possession of any ob- 

ject, entirely separate fromi ita \i«eS) ia not desirable. Who 
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would desire food or deminion, if lie ooukl make no use of 
it ? Of what value would be the possession of either ? The 
value depends entirely on the use which can be made of it. 
But different men propose to themselves different uses and 
advantages. Consequently, to different men, the same ob- 
ject presents different attractions. A full-fed, luxurious 
man desires food, as a means of sensual enjoyment ; a starv- 
ing man desires it, to allay the cravings of hunger and to 
preserve life. An ambitious man desires dominion, for the 
sake of its pomp and dignity ; a bloodthirsty man, for the 
Apportunity it would afford for the gratification of his sangui- 
nary desires ; a good man, for the means it would place in 
his hands to promote the welfare of mankind ; and so of 
others. It is not difficult to conceive, that dominion might 
be desired, as a means of escape from*misery, either endured 
or feared, when the individual was neither ambitious or cruel. 
And is there any more necessity to believe th^t our Lord de- 
sired dominion, to gratify his ambitious desires, than that he 
desired food, to gratify a gluttonous or luxurious appetite ? 
In my judgment, one general desire was the medium through 
which he was tempted, throughout ; the desire, nanjcly, to 
escape or avoid pain. He desired food, to relieve the pains 
of hunger which he actually endured ; and he desired do- 
minion, as a means of escaping the tortures which he dread- 
ed to endure. And I see no necessity, in the one case more 
than in the other, to believe he cherished or manifested a 
desire for self-indulgence or. self-aggrandizement. 



CHRISTIAN PEACE AND PRAISE. 



BY BET. J. O. ADAMS. 



" The Pilgrim they laid in a large upper-chamber, Trhoee window opetied towards 
the sun-rising. The name of the chamber was Peace ; where he slept till break of 
day, and then he awoke and sang." — Pilgrim?» Progress, 

" Be called my chamber, Peace, when ends the day ; 
a And let me with the dawn, like Christian, sing tuad pray V^-^Dana. 

And who should, when the nighf comes on. 

In sweetest peace repose, 
If not the Christian, armed, and tired 

From conflict with his foes, — 
Old enemies in life's new way, 

Error, temptation, sin, — 
Where he hath sought in faith and prayefi 

Truth's victory to win ? 
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And who thmild with thm mMm begiA 

His orisons to raise, — 
Who to the Father's throne send up 

His heart's most holy praise, 
If not the Christian with his soul 

Rejoicing as the sun, 
Whose day-beams cheer htm while he sings,- 

His heavenward race to run ? 

The Christian ! though his lot be cast 

Where miseries abound, 
His spirit for their groans and tears 

An antidote hath found ; 
Though warring passions numberless 

Beset his pilgrim path. 
Peace, — peace mysterious shields him fi'om 

Their impotence and wrath. 

Compare him with that worldling, — see 

While one for fame and gold 
Wears out his life to gain at last 

Anxieties untold, — 
The other, rich in faith and hope, 

'Mid toil, and want, and pain. 
Doth this best lesson comprehend,— 

That Godliness is gain ! 
m 
And in afiliction's heavy hour, 

Who best can bear the rod, — 
He who hath raised no prayer, — no song, — 

Or he who trusts in God ? 
He who hath revelled in the train 

Of lust and luxury, — 
Or he who in old Wisdom's path 

Rejoices most to be ? 

And death ! how strangely terrible 

To him, who, in his day. 
In maddening joy contrived to put 

Its coming far away ; — 
But, to the Christian, standing up 

All ready for its word ; 
What is it, but a summons home, — 

A welcome from the Lord ? 

What marvel then, that he repose. 

When daily labors cease. 
From the loud turmoil rife without, 

Within his chamber. Peace ? 
Or that his waking eyes salute 

The East at earliest dawn,— - 
And each bright day be sanctified 

By prayer and praise at mom ? 

Then as I move life's journey on, 
To me, O God, b« giN^ti 
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Id desire food or dominion, if he could make no use of 
Of what value would be the possession of either ? The 
e depends entirely on the use which can be made of it. 
different men propose to themselves different uses and 
intages. Consequently, to different men, the same ob- 
presents different attractions. A full-fed, luxurious 
desires food, as a means of sensual enjoyment ; a starv- 
nan desires it, to allay the cravings of hunger and to 
erve life. An ambitious man desires dominion, for the 
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^rtunity it would afford for the gratification of his sangui- 
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ih he was tempted, throughout ; the desire, nan^ely, to 
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lunger which he actually endured ; and he desired do- 
on, as a means of escaping the tortures which he dread- 
3 endure. And I see no necessity, in the one case more 
in the other, to believe he cherished or manifested a 
re for self-indulgence or. self-aggrandizement. 
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in-rising. The name of the chamber was Peace ; where he slept till break ^ 
nd then he awoke and rang." — PUgrinCs Progrt»8, 
" Be called my chamber, Peace, when ends the day ; 
And let me with the dawn, like Christian, stng sind pray {^--Dantii, 

And who should, when the nighf comes on. 

In sweetest peace repose, 
If not the Christian, armed, and tired 

From conflict with his foes, — 
Old enemies in life's new way, 

Error, temptation, sin, — 
Where he hath sought in faith and prayflTt 

Truth's victory to win? 
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There existed, at this period, as in everj age since, i 
variety of sects, not only diflering in theory, but uitagoniiti- 
cal in feeling, and warring with each other when they coold 
find no common enemy upon whose extermination they mi|fct 
unite their forces. From the quotation, it would appear (kit 
however these sects might war amongst themselves, thef 
united heartily in opposing Christianity. H^rod and Pilite 
became warm friends, upon the prospect of a common «v 
with our convert and his new doctrines. The sects of £bi»- 
nians, Herodians, Sadducees, and Pharisees, in Judea, and in 
almost endless variety of vain philosophizing sects at Rome, 
though their contentions with each other might be marked 
with much bitterness, were nevertheless united in bearing a 
common testimony against Paul. His doctrines were ''every 
w^ere spoken against." The situation of oui convert wu 
not unlike that of converts to the truth in our own age. 
They experience from the almost endless variety of e^■o^ 
wedded and hairnsplitting sects, bitter and pei^secuting to- 
wards each ot^er, a common and untiring warfare. The 
apostle's case, as here noticed, had one redeeming feature, 
which converts to truth, in our day, can but rarely boast of. 
The Jews at Rome, whom our convert had assembled, wen 
desirous of giving him a fair and candid hearing in his own 
defence. They even propose, voluntarily, to receive a state- 
ment of his doctrines from his own lips, and to form an opin- 
ion therefrom ! They knew that his teachings were eveiy 
where, and by every sect, spoken against. The sect of the 
Essenians derided them, — the sect of the Sadducees despised 
them, — the sect of the Pharisees scorned and abused them; 
and in Rome all the sects of the philosophers judged them 
"old wives' fables." They had heard the testimony of 
rumor, as it had rushed in upon them from the four winds of 
heaven. They had been made acquainted with the opinion 
of all the world, from cast to west, from north to south. All 
these spoke against our convert and his views. Now, say 
these honorable Jews, ** We desire to hear offhee what iim 
thinkcst," — we Avill now listen to the testimony of thine own 
lips, — we desire to hear thee speak in thine own defence ! 

No consideration could, apparently, increase the obliga- 
tion of our convert to give a full, faithful, and explicit expo- 
sition of the doctrines of Christianity, as he had been taught 
them by the spirit of God. His was a glorious and enviable 
privilege ! Let us place those circumstances distinctly 
before us. Paul was by nature frank, open-hearted, and 
uncompromising in the diBcViaT^e o^ -wX^XVi^ >^^^^ to be 
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duty, both when a penecntor of the church, and when he 
had espoused her cause. He never shunned to declare what 
he honestly regarded as the whole counsel of Grod. Added 
to our convert's natural truthiulness, and plainness, and 
fidme99 of speech, there were now other considerations which 
must have wrought powerfully even upon a dishonest heart, 
— a timid, wavering, pusillanimous mind, — in securing a free, 
full, and fearless declaration of the whole truth. How much 
more, then, upon a heart of honesty and truth like the apos- 
tle's ? The first of these considerations has already been 
alhided to, — ^Paul was slanderously accused, and his doc- 
trines were every where spoken against, misrepresented, 
and perverted. How important, how tmpenoiM, then, the 
demand that he should improve .the opportunity which was- 
so cordially offered him to disabuse the minds of his brethren 
and the public ! Again : On account of those slanderous 
reports of the apostle and his faith, the Jews at Rome had 
particularly desired him to explain to them what those new 
doctrines were. He owed the exposition required to the- 
world, but especially to his Jewish brethren. So anxious 
were those Jews of Rome to hear from the lips of one of 
their own converted countrymen, the whole truth in this 
case, that they appointed Paul a day, some time ahead, that 
he might have, as it would seem, sufficient time to prepare 
himself for the work, when they agreed to come and hear,, 
for themselves, from his own lips. They appear to have 
said, — ^* We have heard all manner of unfavorable rumors, 
coming from all the sects at Jerusalem, at Rome, and' 
elsewhere ; and now we will appoint unto you a day when 
we will come and listen to your own exposition of this new 
religion." 

Now is it not every way*probable, in the strongest light of 
probability, that our convert must have felt himself bound 
by every sense in which duty is imposed upon a servant of 
righteousness and truth, — to God, — ^to himself, — to his Ro- 
man brethren in particular, and to all the world, to have 
given of the Christian doctrines, on this occasion, and under 
lese circumstances, ** line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept," — ^to have disclosed the ** height and depth, the length 
and breadth" of the gospel of his Master, in all its depart- 
ments, as he had attained to its knowledge ? Could he 
neglect this opportunity to instruct these honest inquirers for 
the truth, of his own nation, and stop the mouths of gain- 
■ayers ? Could he conceal or keep from them any important 
feature of this important subject \ Most certainly not. To* 
VOL. i.-^No. vn. 19 
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There existed, at this period, as in everj age mnce, t 
variety of sects, not only diflering in theory, but aptagoniili- 
cal in feeling, and warring with each other when they codd 
find no common enemy upon whose extermination they mii^ 
unite their forces. From the quotation, it would appear Ikt 
however these sects might war amongst themselves, tkey 
united heartily in opposmg Christianity. Herod and Pilite 
became warm friends, upon the prospect of a common wtr 
with our convert and his new doctrines. The sects of Eaft- 
nians, Hcrodians, Sadducees, and Pharisees, in Judea, and as 
almost endless variety of vain philosophizing sects at Rome, 
though their contentions with each other might be maiked 
with much bitterness, were nevertheless united in bearing a 
common testimony against Paul. His doctrines were ** erery 
w^ere spoken against." The situation of our convert was 
not unlike that of converts to the truth in our own ag«. 
They experience from the almost endless variety of eniw- 
wedded and hairnsplitting sects, bitter and persecuting to- 
wards each ot^er, a common and untiring warfare. The 
apostle's case, as here noticed, had one redeeming featura, 
which converts to truth, in our day, can but rarely boast of. 
The Jews at Rome, whom our convert had assembled, were 
desirous of giving him a fair and candid hearing in his own 
defence. They even propose, voluntarily, to receive a state- 
ment of his doctrines from his own lips, and to form an opin- 
ion therefrom ! They knew that his teachings were everjr 
where, and by every sect, spoken against. The sect of the 
Essenians derided them, — the sect of the Sadducees despised 
them, — the sect of the Pharisees scorned and abused them; 
and in Rome all the sects of the philosophers judged them 
*'old wives' fables." They had heard the testimony of 
rumor, as it had rushed in upon them from the four winds of 
heaven. They had been made acquainted with the opinion 
of all the world, from east to west, from north to south. All 
these spoke against our convert and his views. Now, wy 
these honorable Jews, ** We desire to hear of thee what ihm 
thinkest," — we will now listen to the testimony of thine own 
lips, — we desire to hear thee speak in thine own defence ! 

No consideration could, apparently, increase the obliga- 
tion of our convert to give a full, faithful, and explicit expo- 
sition of the doctrines of Christianity, as he had been taught 
them by the spirit of God. His was a glorious and enviable 
privilege ! Lot us place those circumstances distinctly 
before us. Paul was by nature frank, open-hearted, and 
uncompromising in the d\Bc\iaT^^ o^ ^ViBit he judged to be 



IB judged Bufficient reason, by all holding theee ientiments, 
in this age of the church. That is, there were some that did 
not believe. It is reoorded in the twenty-third verse, " And 
•ome believed the things which he spoke, and some beUeved 
not." Certainly, those unbelievers should have been threat- 
ened with endless punishment, if it were a doctrine of the gos- 
pel. But instead, our convert tells them that their eyes were 
Minded that they could not see, and that in consequence of 
their rejection of his message, the. kingdom should be sent 
to the Gentiles, who would receive it gladly! This was all 
the terror, all the threatening, all the punishment he ever 
mlluded to ! 

How can we account for the fact, that Paul, under all the 
mighty circumstances connected with the occasion, never 
mentioned one of these now popular church doctrines in his 
exposition of Christianity ? In three ways only. Ist. He 
was not morally and religiously honest and faith&l. 2d. He 
was ignorant of their existence at that time. 3d. Those 
doctrines constitute no part or portion of the religion of 
Christ. Without any extended argument in the case, we 
claim the last of these positions as the truth, having no ap- 
prehension of its being controverted by any one at all ac- 
quainted with its merits. Should the promulgators of these 
doctrines, in our day, send a missionary amongst the heathen, 
as was Paul by his Master, to the worshippers of idols at 
Rdme, and should he, like the apostle, under all the circum- 
Btancee in the case, neglect to mention even the doctrine of 
an endless hell, together with all the concomitants of modem 
partialism, would they approbate his course, regard him as a 
sound believer, and continue his labors in the missionary enter- 
prize ? We need not pause for an answer. If we allow the 
truth of the doctrines of the partialist church, which have been 
named, then is the fact of their not having been remembered 
or recognized by the apostle, in his exposition of the religion 
of his sect to the Jews at Rome, a circumstance of wonder 
second only to another of the same class, which we may be 
permitted to mention in this connexion. It is maintained, 
that the Father sent the Son, by consent and advice of the 
council of the skies, to repair the breach made in the moral 
world, by the sin of the first pair in the garden of innocence, 
and to save their posterity from endless wo. For this, ex- 
plicitly and exclusively, was he sent. Now the matter of 
astonishment which we desire should be explained is this : 
How this Son, understanding the nature of this ambassado- 
rial mission to have been Uiis and thia aloise, CQ^&^ii W^^ 



bring this subject before our minds in its etrongsMfcli^rVt 
will suppose a D. D. from Andover placed in tbaMndUoa 
of the apostle. Would he not have .commenced 'with tki 
Fall, and proceeded, earnestly and minutely , to the churck 
doctrines of total depravity, vicarious atonement, trinity, kai 
endless misery ? We cannot doubt of his doing so. AD.D. 
from Middleton, with the substitution of freewill ibr election, 
would have trod in the footsteps of his Andoverian brothw 
A teacher from Harvard would have discoursed leamedlf! 
and eloquently about abstractions, — ^Phrenological and Tranfr 
eendental virtue and morality, showing that Jesus was not 
the very and eternal God, concluding with the renaark, tint 
the neio religion was silent about hereafter, so far as aiur defi- 
niteness of its character is Qoncemed, and that aliyosAioiMiUi 
people were its advocates ! • 

Allowing our convert the same degree of faithfulness ts 
his honest opinions, which we have awarded to Christin 
doctors in these cases, let us listen to his confession, to hii 
brethren of Rome, of the doctrines of hjs Master, given at 
that memorable, solemn, deeply important, and intensely in* 
teresting occasion, that there might be no more doubt, do 
more slander, and that the whole subject might be known 
and understood of all men. Will the reader tarn to tke 
twenty-eighth chapter of Acts, and commencing with tlw 
twenty-third verse, read. The Convert's Confession ?— 
'*But we desire to hear of thee what than thinkest : foral 
concerning this sect, we know that it is everywhere spokei 
against. And when they had appointed him a day, there 
came many into his lodgings ; to whom he expounded and 
testified the kingdom of God, persuading them concerning 
Jesus, both out of the law of Moses, and out of the prophets, 
from morning till evening. And f^aul dwelt two whole yean 
in his own hired house, and received all that camo unto him, 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which boncem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him." This was the burthren of his con* 
fession, teaching, preaching, expounding, persuading, and 
testimony, from Moses and the prophets, for two whole 
years, from morning till evening, no man forbidding him. 
The kingdom of God, and those things that concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ, were the apostle's themes. We hear 
nothing of total depravity, trinity, vicarious sacrifice, nor 
endless future misery ! How can we account for this mat- 
ter ? Let it not be said, no suitable, proper occasion pre- 
sented itself for teaching ib^a^ doctcines. There was what 



fiuniljy who shall have existed on earth, will be judged ac- 
corduig to ti^eir deeds, ia this mortal life, and receive in 
eternity, and during eternity, rewards and punishments ac- 
cording to their deserts. It is true, notwithstanding the 
tenacity with which they insist on this item in their creed, 
that they hold opinions utterly subversive of it. They teach 
that people may live in the practice of vice, even to old age, 
and by repentance of their wickedness, and believing in the 
Christian religion any moment before death, they will not be 
punished at all hereailer. They will not all9W that any, who 
die real Christians, will be punished in the future world for 
the crimes they have committed in this. 

One of those passages of scripture which are supposed to 
point out the day of judgment, in which the church has been 
taught to believe, is found in 2 Tim. iv, 1. ''I charge thee, 
therefore, before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and kingdom." 
This passage is thought to be very expressive of the general 
opinion concerning the day of judgment. As it speaks of 
both the quick and the dead, it seems to indicate, what is 
generally believed and taught, that, in order for the judg- 
ment to take place, all the dead must first be raised, when 
all who are then alive on earth will be assembled with them, 
and all tQgether stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
Now that our clergy have been in error respecting what 
they call the day of judgment, and the application of the 
above passage to it, will appear very evident, if we are care- 
lul to consider some indisputable facts. It is a fact that none 
will question, that the general theme of Christ's judging and 
rewarding every man according to his works, as it is set 
forth by Christ himself, places this judgment at the com- 
mencement, not at the close, of his kingdom. See Matt, xvi, 
27, 28. " For the Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with his angels ; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, there 
be some standing here which shall not taste of death, till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom." Other 
passages, in which Jesus spake of this event, and on this 
subject, might be quoted ; but it is sufficient to observe, that 
in no passage, where he spake of this event, can we make 
out that a later period of time is signified. Another impor- 
tant fact, which should be considered, is, that the disciples 
of Christ lived in expectation of his coming to judge and re- 
ward men in the age in which they lived. See I John ii, 18. 
** Little children, it is the last time: and as ye have heard that 
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a&ce of his task, and returned to the Father asd •cbuit Ihd 
aent him, without ever ooce aUudiaa to the sttbjeel, diree^ 
or indirectly, and without so mvtok as naaiiiffi ki aH ha 
preaching and teaching, public and priYtite^ oUher Adam* 
his sin, or our exposure, in consequeace, to that ilale rf 
wo. 

Having been permitted, by the favor of the Ijetd, It 
preach the " unsearchable riches of Christ," -or the salv» 
tion of all men by him, for the term of seventeen years, is 
almost every part of our widely extended Union, aad andw 
almost all the variety of human circumstances, the writer hii 
felt inclined to express his thoughts, as the OMtured resok 
of his experience and observation, concerning that fiuft 
which is aoto, as it was in Paul's day, " every where apolua 
against." Know all, then, by this witness, that I am fnfif 
persuaded in the belief, that this hope of the' final heliasv 
and happiness of our race, is, of all others, the most eo^ 

genial with our reason, our desires, our prayers, aad o« 
oliest and best affections, — that it best accords with all w« 
know of Grod, by our experience and observation of his proi^ 
idence and our acquaintance with his works^ — that it sas^ 
tains the only true resemblance to the doctrines taught by 
the prophets, the Saviour, and the apostles, — that it is tiM 
only faith which can be supported by Scripture, or save ths 
religion of Christ from the doom of the skeptic,-«-that it il 
best of all calculated to make men wise and good, virtuou 
and happy, and to lead the sinner to- repentance aai 
reformation, — that it is the only faith upon which the pro- 
phecies can be fulfilled, — ^that it is the only doctrine truly 
good to Uve by, and the only one by which the rational nM 
can die in peace, hoping, securely, for a better life. 
The convert hath confessed. 



JUDGING THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 
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Our Christian divines, for ages, have been of the opiaioB 
that there is appointed, among the decrees of the Creator, 
what they call the day of ^ud^met^ \ ^heui all the 
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inregalaritieB to him who is prepared to judge both the Jews 
uid the Gentiles." If by quick and dead, in the pasaago 
from Peter, he meant Jews and Grentiles, as no doubt he did^ 
it seems perfectly reasonable to suppose, that by the quick 
and the dead the apostle Paul, in 2 Tim. iv, 1, meant the 
■ame. 

Another passage of Scripture, which has been usually ap- 
plied to what is called the day of judgment, and in as erro- 
neous a manner as the passage we have already considered, 
is found in Acts xvii, dO, 31. << And the times of this igno- 
ranee God winked at ; but now commandeth all men every 
where to repent ; because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance 
itnto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead." 
The common use of this scripture, to prove a day of judg- 
ment beyond this mortal life, when all mankind are to be 
judged, is shown to be erroneoiy by the text itself ; for the 
text certainly excepts the Grentiles who had lived in the times 
of ignorance at which God winked, from being subjected to 
the judgment spoken of. The reason why all men now are 
called on to repent . is, because God has appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteousness, 8lc. If the 
Gentiles, who lived in the« former times of ignorance, were 
to be subjected to the judgment spoken of, then there would 
have been the same reason that they should have been called 
on to repent in former times, as is rendered why men every 
where are now called on to repent. The word rendered 
judge, in the text, undoubtedly, ought to have been rendered 
rule. Dr. Parkhurst gives the word this sense, and quotes 
Gen. xlix, 16. '*Dan shall judge his people as one of the 
Bceptre-bearers of Israel." 

As this subject now lies before us, we readily understand 
that Christ erected his judgment-seat when he first estab- 
lished his gospel kingdom in the world. And according to 
this reasonable conclusion, we read : ** Of the increase of 
his government and power there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice, from henceforth 
oven forever. Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; mine 
eletit in whom my soul delighteth : I have put my spirit upon 
him ; he shall bring jbrth judgment to the Gentiles. He 
shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in 
the street. A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smok- 
ing flax shall he not quench ; he shall bring forth judgment 
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antichriit shall come, even now wre there muy. aalieliriMit 
whereby we know that it is the latt time.'* ConpMttAi 
passage with Matt. xxiv. 5. ''For many shall codm in ^ 



name, saying, I am Christ ; and shall deceive maiijr." AkI 
verse 24. '* For there shall arise false christa, and ftkl 
prophets, and shall show ^reat signs and wonders ; bh^ 
much that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the rtrj 
elect.'* We can scarcely doubt that John, who heard JesM 
speak what is above quoted from Matthew xxiv, had aUosioa 
to the same subject. And it is evident that Jesua was sped^ 
ing of the signs which should indicate his coming m Ui 

glory and kingdom. In this twenty-fourth of Matthew, Jesa 
mited the time of his coming to that generation, and flpt>ks 
to his disciples in a manner to induce them to believe thil 
they might live to be eye witnesses of his coming. ** When j% 
shall see all these things, know that it is near, even at wt 
doors. Verily I say unto you, this generation dhaU not pas 
till all these things be fulfilled." Again, in the same meek, 
and in the same chapter, he thus spake to his disciples >- I 
" Watch, therefore ; for ye know not what hour yonr Lori 1 
doth come. But know this, that if the good man of tin 
house had known in what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched, and would not have suffered his hoaie 
to be broken up. Therefore, be ye also ready ; for in suel 
an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh." Sud 
manner of communication naturally led the disciples to €t 
pect that they might live to see the coming of their LorA 
To the same purpose St. Paul speaks in 1 Thess. v, 1, i 
*' But of the times and seasons, brethren, yon have no need 
that I write unto you. For yourselves know perfectly, thil 
the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night." Vene 
4th, — "But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that di^ 
should overtake you as a thief." It is utterly unreasonable to 
suppose that Jesus and the apostles should spe&k, as in theie 
passaj^es, if they had been speaking of an event which h 
now foture. 

That St. Peter did not believe that the judgment of the 
quick and the dead would be delayed until some time now 
future, we learn from his words. See 1 Peter iv, 6. "Who 
shall give account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead." It would seem an unaccotintable wonder, if 
eighteen hundred years ago the judge was ready to judge 
the quick and the dead, and has not yet even commenced 
doing it ! On the above passage. Dr. A. Clarke says, " To 
judge the quick and the dead. The^ vh^ll ^ive accomit of these 
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■^•d God, m prince, or a mighty, perlitps an inapired, chief. ** Ood k 
kn support of thy throne. '*-~Syi^e8. 

^ Ood, even thy Ctod, ^co; 'o 610$ ^w The first 8co$ should be indos- 
H. between commas, being the Attic vocative, as in the preceding 
^lue. Therefore, O Ood, thy God hath anointed thee, &c. — ^Mangey 
■mi Markland, apud» Batoyer. Com in loe. 

'Having, as we trust, shown that there is no evidence that 
whrist is the infinite God, because called God, we will pro- 
peed to inquire who those are who are spoken of as the fel- 
L^ws or companions of Christ. Dr. Doddridge supposes that 
IcJiey were angels, and thatas Christ took the especial charge 
«>f Judea, angels were charged with the government of other 
countries, in reference to which they are called his fellows 
«>r companions. Others supposa that his fellows were guar- 
dian angels, and that they were originally the equals of 
Christ, but tl^at, as he had conducted himself so well in the 
district over which he had charge, that, as a reward of his 
fidelity, he was advanced to universal dominion, and that his 
former colleagues were made his subjects. Both of these 
opinions are entirely fanciful ; for, as Belsham well remarks, 
** Divine revelation was communicated to teach mankind 
something of more importance than these imaginary revolu- 
tions in the celestial hierarchy. The design of the gospel is 
to make men wise unto salvation ; and it contains no mfor* 
mation that is not directly conducive to this purpose." 

By the fellows of Christ, Paul unquestionably means 
kings, priests, and prophets, who were set apart to their 
several offices by the use of sacred oil. Christ, as a King, 
Priest, and Prophet, was endowed above these associates, 
so that he excelled them all. The oil with which he was 
anointed was not material, but spiritual, and was poured 
upon him at his baptism. John iii, 34. 

From these superior endowments of Christ, we may safely 
entertain the highest opinion of his reign. Being elevated 
in wisdom and goodness far ahove the holiest among the 
anointed of the Lord, and having the spirit without measure, 
it is reasonable to conclude that his kingdom must exceed 
all others in the character of its laws, its duration, and its 
extent. Isaiah thus spake of it : " Behold my servant, whom 
I uphold ; mine elect, in whom my soul delishteth ; I have 
put my spirit upon him : He shall bring forSi judgment to 
the Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench : he shall 
bring forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail nor be 
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anto truth. He shall not fail nor be diBcouraged, tiK ki ht" 
have set judgment in the earth ; and the isles shall wait fa \^ 
hi. law.'' ^ ^ 

Ail our Christian divines have said on the subject of I 
day of judgment, after the resurrection takes place, of whiik 
Jesus spake to the Sadducees of his day, and of which St .. . 
Paul speaks in 1 Cor. xv, is, doubtless, without any foundi* ^ 
tion in the Scriptures. According to the apostle, when tki ^ 
last enemy, death, is destroyed, and the mortal shall bait ^^ 
put on the immortal, the Son delivers up the kingdom to thl '" 
Father, and God is all in all. !^ 
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**Bnt unto the Son, he saith, Thy throne, O God is fbrever and ever ; b leratn tf 
righteousness is the sceptn; of thy kiiiKdom. TUoii hB«t loved righteousneM, and hatal 
iniquity ; therefore God, even tliy Gud hath unoluted thee with the oil of g^»iam 
above thy iellows." 

By many, these words are supposed to teach that Jesus 
Christ is the infinite God. But there are several objection! 
to such an idea. 1. He is called the God of God, ** Tkert' 
fare God, even thy God.'' It is [evident from this that the 
word God is applied to him in a subordinate sense. 2. He 
was anointed above his fellows for having loved righteous- 
ness, &c. This shows that there was a power above him, 
by whom he was anointed ; and that the anointing was a re- 
ward for having loved righteousness and hated iniquity. 
3. He had . fellows, or companions, above whom he wis 
elevated. Now could such language be applied toGrod^ 
and could we say He was elevated above his companions ? 
These considerations show that Paul did not intend to repre- 
sent Christ Its the infinite God. 

According to the criticisms of some learned writers, it is 
doubtful whether the text is properly rendered. The follow- 
ing, from Belsham, will show that such is the case. 

God 18 thy throne. ** Deus ipse est sedes tua perpetua. — Grotios. 
So Wakefield. Newcome adopts the common translation, thy throne, 
O God ; and as those are called gods to whom the word of God came, 
there ia no material obiQction to \]b!vA\29JUk\^\i\va\ xsadecBtanding by the 
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FEMALE WBITEBfl. 
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Ai. That the Universalist denomination, young as it is, and 
itrong and deep-rooted as are the prejudices entertained 
gainst it, — embraces an unusual number of estimable female 
■niters, is too well known to require proof or argument. If 
Uhere is anything extraordinary in their number, there cer- 
Ipunly is something quite as much so in the general excel- 
lency of their productions, and the range of subjects to which 
they have applied their talents. Whatever may be the rea- 
sons of either, — whatever the influences; not to say inspira- 
liofM, that have brought out their talents and tastes, it is 
atill matter of pride and admiration to all Universalists. 

Other denominations have produced several highly gifted 
female writers, whose works have done much in elevating 
our literature, and our fireside enjoyments. Millions have 
already been made wiser and happier by their knowledge, 
and the influence of their moral feelings, as well as more re- 
fined by the purity of their taste ; and future generations 
will rise up and call them blessed. But it must be^ remem- 
bered that they belong, in nearly all instances, to time-hon- 
ored sects, around whose very names have clustered the 
mighty influences of general respect and public confidence, — 
and which have yet scarcely once an age produced a female 
writer of celebrity. And of those they have produced, and 
of which the world may be proud, it is not a little remarka- 
ble that by far the best and most popular, the most prized^ 
and the most admired, are those who, beyond all question, 
have approximated nearest to the doctrines, and imbibed 
most of the spirit of Universalism. Nor is this the exclusive 
opinion of Universalists, — it is the spontaneous judgment 
everywhere, and by all classes, expressed in terms that admit 
of no misapprehension, in the decided preference given to the 
works of particular authors. The parlor tables, — the district 
and Sunday school libraries of a whole people, — ^the avidity with 
which all ages, and sexes, and conditions seek and read their 
productions, — all concur to prove this singular and prophetic 
truth. And if any one thing in the history of literature can 
be produced as decisive of the tendency of a given age, — it 
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is the tendency of that in which we live to higher viewi 
the Divine government, more confiding reliance upont 
mercv of Grod, and a broader and better charit j. 

When, therefore, the soul of woman grasps, with all 
affections, that system of divine truth which embraces i 
that is great and beneficent in purpose, — all that is merci) 
and pure in manifestation, — all, and more than all that tl 
mind can conceive in its lofliest aspirations, in consumn 
tion, — then it attains both the feelings and the position be 
adapted to the exertion of all its powers. Then, but ner 
till then, it enters upon a theme every way and forever eo 
genial with its tastes, its sympathies, and its desires. Thei 
It expatiates in a world in all respects suited to the bene?) 
lence and purity of its own nature, — there its affections mi 
eternally grow and expand, without interruption firom wrom 
or oppression, or suffering, or sorrow.* 

There neither is, nor can be, any peculiar charm in thoi 
views and conceptions, the natural tendency of which is I 
fill the mind with gloom and despondency, and which can ii 
spire none but doleful thoughts and terrifying images. And 
certainly, the last things over which a mother or daughter 
a wife or sister can brood with fondness and satisfaction, an 
the possible woes and miseries of those they love. The] 
cannot sing of such themes until the current of afiection u 
changed to gall, or the visions of the maniac inspire strange 
fervors that prey upon the soul. The more rugged nature 
of man may enable a Milton to sieze on infernal machinerj, 
with which to render more impressive and imposing the 
splendid creations of his poetic imagination, and to riot 
in the contemplation of fancied, but unutterable agonies. 
But with woman it is far otherwise. Her sensitive nature 
converts these terrible images into realities, her feelings are 
those of the mourner, her song one of lamentation and des- 
pair. 

But she who contemplates the boundless and untiring love 
of the Deity, the inexhaustible riches of his grace, and the 
consequent fulness and freeness of salvation, is inspired by 
the most joyous and sustaining emotions. The fancy that 
had otherwise slumbered a death-sleep, awakes to the vivid 
impressions of images of good and happiness ; and the tongue 
that had remained perpetually dumb breaks forth into sing- 
ing. The consolations that flow from these high and heav- 
enly thoughts and aspirations can reach even the cup of sor- 
row, and so mingle their influences there as to soothe the 
anguish of a bereaved heaxl, «n^ iBmnraia ^^vbl Vui^ XaomuiiI 
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R single chastening shade to soften it into serenity and sub- 
mission. 

So surely, then, as ''from the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh," — so, certainly, the heart replenished with 
the full spirit of Universalism, utters its emotions. Man may, 
indeed, succeed in suppressing the feelings of the full soul, 
in hiding the '' light that is within him," — but it is not in the 
nature of a believing female to act the hypocrite. And, 
then, her affections so reach abroad and interest themselves 
in the welfare of others, that she cannot, without an im- 
mense sacrifice of her own peace, be silent on subjects which 
involve the common good and happiness of the human race. 
This is the secret of the great number of female writers in. 
the Universalist denomination. Wherever the talent exists,. 
it embodies itself in form in defiance of the accidents or- 
capriciousness of foHune. And from the shore of the Atlan-- 
tic to the broad prairie of the " far west," — from the dust 
and ceaseless uproar of the thronged city, to the bleak and* 
high summit of the everlasting mountains, — from the arena 
of fashion, refined society, and literary indulgence, to the 
obscure and lowly dwelling of humble poverty, where mind 
grapples with perplexing cares and stem misfortunes, — from 
the ffay maiden's earliest religious meditations, to the deep 
and devout thoughts of mature womanhood, — the nature and 
extent, the results and duration of the divine goodness and. 
grace are uttered and sent forth in well-written essays, or in . 
thrilling and measured numbers. There is no place, nor 
time, nor occasion, that does not furnish appropriate elements : 
of thought ; and, apparently, no condition which can inter- 
dict the expression of the convictions of the mind and the 
feelings of the heart. To such minds and to hearts so im- 
pressed, God is constantly and visibly '' employed in all the 
good and ill that checker life," — and seen and enjoyed alike 
" in the void waste and in the city full." And hence there 
is, probably not to be found, in connexion with any other 
class of Christians, however numerous or of long standing, 
— an equal number of female writers of equal excellence. 
Some excel in one department, some in another, — some are 
eminently gifted with the spirit of poesy, while others are no 
less distinguished for the classic purity and polished elegance 
of their prose. 

It might be thought invidious to bring our living author- 
esses into contrast with those of other sects, — and still more 
so, to draw parallels between the members of our own faith. 
J^ iDf^hr he deemed worae than uaeleaa, «a ^e\!L «!& ^Xnia\^> 

VOL. J.^-NO. VII. 20 
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to name' thoie whose productions exhibit the beet teste, or 
the kindliest Rpirit, or the greatest talent, — but none of these 
considerations are involved bv calling to mind the cherished 
ones, who have gone to join the innumerable company of the 
blest. 

Without any pretension to critical acumen, or extraordi- 
nary taste in such matters, we may venture to ask, — ^whit 
there is in the works of Mrs. Hemans, that excels the pro- 
ductions of the lamented Mrs. Scott, in feeling and finish, in 
reach and elevation of thought, in pathos and power } It 
will scarcely be denied that the tone of both is that of sub- 
dued, and chastened, and humble mind,— of melancholy tem- 
pered with cheerfulness,— -of ardent feelings, restrained by 8 
governing, and dignified, and wise discretion. The great 
theme of both was religion ; both lived much in its pure syn- 
light, — both reposed confidingly on its promises, and feU 
under every trial its sustaining influences. Both wrote un- 
der its inspirations, and pictured in great perfection and 
beauty, the creations it called forth m their own mental 
sight, — ^both sung, and sung well. True, one was English, 
and the other American ; and while we draw so much of our 
literature and so many of our prejudices from the father- 
land, it may be deemed presumptuous to suppose there is 
any legitimacy in the parallel. Be it so, — we utter our own 
convictions, which often conflict with both opinion and pre- 
judice. 

In the department of prose, we count a host of contributors 
to our periodicals, whose productions are not only various in 
kind, but usually exhibit a high degree of talent, an improv- 
ed taste, and correct moral principles. This is especiaUy 
visible in that species of composition which is designed for 
the more permanent denominational works. These writers 
have won merited praise fur themselves, and reflected credit 
upon the class of Christians with which they are identified. 
They have done more than even these, — they have spread 
the great doctrines of their faith, and the moral bearings of 
the precepts of their religion before the world in beautiful, 
and attractive, and impressive forms ; and disabused the 
public in its estimate of the character and ability of Univer- 
salists, and the tendency and influence of their principles. 
Most of them are comparatively young, — and, consequently, 
they have neither the number of years which admit of multi- 
plied efforts, nor the experience of long-tried authorship. 
What they have yet done must, therefore, be regarded as 
the earnest of what they can and will accomplish. And fr^ra 
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the speoimens already iiirniflhed of their literary eapabilities, 
it is fair to conclude that the time is not far distant, — if, in* 
deed, it has not already come with some, — when the female 
writers of the Universalist denomination shall take rank with 
the great sisterhood who have blessed the poor with encourk- 
aging truths, the ignorant with the elements of knowledge, 
the wicked with lessons of virtue, and the wretched with the 
means of happiness. 
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It will be asked, what is meant by doing penance "^ We 
mnswer, It is "a punishment, either voluntary, or imposed by 
authority, for the faults a person has committed." It is one 
of the seven sacraments of the Roman Catholic* church. 
These punishments, which constitute the penances of the 
church of Rome, sometimes consist in fastings, alms, absti- 
nence, and the like. In some cases, as an act of penance, 
men have subjected themselves to a certain number of stripes, 
or have inflicted those stripes upon themselves. 

Perhaps it is not known to a very considerable portion of 
the readers of the Miscellany, that the Catholics, in their 
authorized English translation of the New Testament, have 
substituted Ithis phrase, do penance, for the same original, 
which, in our Bibles, is rendered repent. We verily think 
this is an apparent perversion of the original text, and like- 
wise of the Latin Vulgate, which the Catholics account of 
equal authority with the Greek text of the New Testament 
and the Hebrew of the Old, and which they have made the 
foundation of their English version. A man may subject 
himself to many outward deprivations, and yet remain a lover 
of all his former sins. But it is not so in the exercise of true 
repentance, a repentance not to be repented of. This re- 
pentance, we believe, in its original scriptural sense, always 
carries, in connexion with a sorrow for the past, the idea of 
reformation. 

After these remarks, our readers will undoubtedly be 
pleased to see a few passages quoted from the authorized 
Roman Catholic Testament. The three following are from 
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Matthew iii, 9, 8, and 11 . " And wjiv : Do pMMDM; fbt 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand." " Bm^ Ibrth thereint 
fruits worthy of penance.*' '* I indeed bafAise you in wain 
unto penance." These passages fonn a trae sfMcimeBrf 
the general method which the Catholica have adopted ii 
translating the Greek verb fujavoiu^ tneUmoeo, and ita eot^ 
responding noun, ^«f(iyo«a, mctonota. Groves sivee ua the 
definition of this Greek verb as follows : To Mm£rwUmd ^fiitf^ 
wards; to he wist afterwards; to cfiange the opiman or mmd ; 
to repent, regret, reform. To the corresponding noun, hii 
definition is, repentance, Borrow, regret ; reformqHim, aimaulr 
iKieni. I am not disposed to multiply authorities on this sub- 
ject, but believe thej all substantially agree with Groves, 
from whom I have made these quotations without abridge- 
ment. 

Corresponding to the Greek fisravoiot^ the Vulffate has 
in Latin, ago pajf^Uentiam; literally, to act, or brmg forth 
repentance; that is, to repent. I know of no Latin Dictionary 
that gives to pcRnitentia, the English word penance, as con- 
stituting any portion of its signification. Nor, on the other 
hand, when we turn to an English Latin Dictionary , and 
look for the Latin definition of the word penance, do we find 
panitentia. In Leavitt's Latin Lexicon, the most in use, I 
believe, of any in this country, we look in vain for such a 
Latin definition to penance in the English part. 

In confirmation of the position, that pcRniientia means 
repentance, we find the Catholics themselves have, in some 
instances, so translated it. They have done so when, in 
their own estimation, it would look too bad to call it pefioiiee. 
See, as a specimen of a very few rare cases, Matt, xxi, 29, 
82. '^ And he answering said : I will not. But afterwards, 
being moved with repentance, he went. . . . For John came 
to you in the way of justice, and you did not believe him ; 
but the publicans and harlots believed him ; but you see- 
ing it did not afterwards repent, that you might believe 
him." As the English Catholic Testament professes to 
be a translation from the Latip Vulgate, hence the Latin 
panitentia, with them, is of the same authority as ita cor- 
responding original Greek word. We perceive, likewise, 
that they are willing to translate it repentance, where they 
cannot put in penance, or do penance, without at least some 
appearance of plausibility. 

In view of what is here laid before our readers, we discern 
some of the motives which instigate the Catholics to despise 
the Protestant tranalaUon of t\ve ^\\Ae. \\.\» ii^MVLnowu that 
the priests have, in many inaiancaa, ot^^t^ >^^ Vas?oo3^s:i\ 
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•ur Biblesy when they have foufid them among their adher* 
oats. They are generally willing their people should not 
read the Bible, after it has received the moulding of their 
own hands. But to find it in a shape in which their peculiar 
glosses are exposed, is a matter against which they are dis- 
posed to place all possible guards. 

We are not disposed, however, to condemn the Catholic 
translation of the New Testament as a whole. Aside from 
some egregious peculiarities, and to us, perversions, we 
think it is a good one. It is worthy of the examination of 
Protestants, p{ all denominations, as exhibiting, in a very 
considerable portion of it, a fair representation of the origi- 
nal inspired writings. It is most certainly worthy of a care- 
ful comparison with our own. 



MISAPPREHENSION OF SCRIPTURE PHRASES. 
NUMBER TWO. 

BT BCT. SAMUBL P. BKIMBER. ' 

" In which are some things hard to be understood.''— Fetbb. 

In a former article, I spoke of the difficulties encountered 
in the study of the Scriptures, which arise from the social 
changes that have occurred since they were written. They 
abound in allusions to domestic and ' social usages, which 
were familiar, of course, to the people to whom the Scrip- 
tures were originally addressed ; but which have passed 
away with the people themselves. Much, therefore, is ob- 
scure which would be easily intelligible, had we an intimate 
knowledge of those customs, which the imperfect records of 
the old times can but poorly supply. 

A second cause of misapprehension exists in the peculiar 
style in which the Scriptures were written, — a style as unu- 
sual among us of the present day, as the manners and cus- 
toms of the people who employed it, and which, therefore, 
greatly multiplies the questions that are hard to he under- 
stood. 

The languages of all nations, in the early conditions of 
society, are highly figurative. The want of words makes it 
necessaryto employ things.to represent ideas *> but aft«Kic\fil^^ 
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advances, and the number of words increaaes, luigvain, rf 
course, becomes less figurative. Thus, in the New Testa- 
ment we do not meet with half the metaphorical ezpressmi 
that occur on everj page of the Old ; and then, again, ii 
the New, they are a thousand times more abundant than k 
the productions of the existing age. Language chaogH 
with sficiety. 

Besides, the fiabits of a people have a great influence €■ 
their language. The easy, roving, careless, unrestrained 
life of the early ages lefl the imagmations and the passioni 
free, and was peculiarly calculated to create a bold and fan- 
ciful imagery of speech. Whilst, on the other hand, on 
-commercial, working, business habits leave little room for 
any but matter-of-fact duties and thoughts; and our lauguagt 
becomes, consequently, a matter-of-fact language — abounding 
in few of the imaginary flights which were characteristic of the 
early periods of society. We, for example, should say of 
those who confide in God, that they enjoy serenity and peace. 
But instead of some similar form of simple and direct speech, 
the Scriptures express the same idea thus : ''He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the still 
waters." We should say of the divine word, that it inatrocts 
us in our duties. But the Scriptures say, — " It is a lamp to 
our feet and a light to our path." And so in speaking of 
the attributes of the Deity, instead of employing, as divines 
^ of this age would, simple terms expressive of'^ his perfections, 
he. is styled a rock, a fortress, a hif?h tower, &c. 

Civil and social changes were seldom spoken of in direct 
terms, but were shadowed forth under imagery, more or less 
fcold, according to the importance of the event. Thus, Peter 
•interprets the strong figures of Joel to apply to the gift of 
tongues on the day of penteco^t. *' But this is that which was 
apoken by the prophet Joel, And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams : and on my servants and on my hand-maidens I will 
pour out in those days of my Spirit ; and they shall pro- 
phesy : and I will show wonders in heaven above, and signs 
in the earth beneath ; blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke. 
The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before that great and notable day of the Lord come.*' 
Acts ii, 16-20. 

In like manner, the Saviour, in predicting the overthrow 
of thQ Jewish nation, em^Voy^ ql «k\\in\»x \nsA^ of a^^eech. 
The sun should be darkene&i WiQ moon ^wl^^1NSaaA\Rk t^^ 
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I ier ligkt, the stars should fall firom heaven, and the powers 
7af the heavens should be shaken. Peter, also, speaking of 
ttie same event, says, the heavens should be rolled toge^er 
wm a scroll, and the elements should melt with fervent heat ; 
mod in foretelling the establishment of Christianity on the 
Yuins of Judaism, he keeps up the figure, saying, — neveiv 
theless according to his promise we look for a new heaven 
BXki a new earth. Such are some of the examples of the 
figurative use of language in the Scriptures. 

Now without making allowance for this peculiarity of 
style, how is it possible we can ever ascertain the meaning of 
the divine word ? By interpreting these bold figures to be 
literal descriptions, we do manifest violence to the sacred 
text, and, in the language of the apostle, wrest the Scriptures 
to our own destruction. 

But it may be asked. How shall we know ^hen the lan- 

fuage of the Scriptures is literal, and when metaphorical ? 
answer. As we know in reading any other book. That is, 
by the age in which it was written, by the general scope of 
the subject, by the connection, by the known sentiments of 
the author, by his style of writing. He who should take a 
history, written in the early ages, or one of the old romances, 
or a book of poetry, and interpret literally all the figures and 
imaginative expressions with which they abound, would be 
set down as of weak intellect. But not with more reason 
than he who should interpret the Scriptures in like manner. 

'The truth probably is, that most persons do not read the 
Scriptures so much to find what sentiments they teach, as to 
find evidence of sentiments they have already embraced. 
Their creed becomes an idol. All around it is holy ground, 
and, as some one has shrewdly observed, when they approach 
it, instead of leaving their shoes behind, they leave their un- 
derstandings. 

How much mystery would be thrown from religion, and how 
much better would it be adapted to the concerns of every-day 
life, if we could learn to construe its language according to 
its practical intent, instead of seeking, in its strong hyper- 
boles, doctrines it was never designed to teach, ana frames 
of feeling we can never attain to ! Faith will remove moun- 
tains ; faith would enable the disciples to command the Syca- 
mine tree to be plucked up, and it would obey ; through 
faith are we saved, &c. From these modes of speech, what 
a singular and mysterious efficacy is attributed to faith ! 
Works are nothing ; faith is everything. Now, literally, 
mere faith will not remove a mountain, nor pluck up a tree 
bjr the roots, nor save a man from am. 'W\i^t^^^^Xk.^\%>^» 
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power? Intlii8;-*wa8priiig ofactioiu Wbea itleaAiw 
to do, and to do energetically, then it it efficacioiM. AU eln 
ia useless. With confidence we have courage ; with rigkt 
motives we have right actions. A correct faith suppUei 
these. And this is all these expressions should be understool 
to mean. Cromwell was accustomed to close his addresses ti 
his soldiers with an exhortation to trust in Qod. One of \m 
most eventful Hattles was fought on a rainy day, and on tkf 
occasion he closed his battle-speech with an exhortation ti 
''trust in God, and keep their powder dry.** However d» 
cordantly this may strike some, it for all that contaiaa a deal 
of wisdom. A faith that is inactive, — ^that does not prooft 
to the use of the means by which alone we can attain oir 
ends, whether in religion or anything else, is nothing wortL 
But I cannot pursue this subject. The instances of tin 
use of figures in the application of doctrines, in the commo- 
nication of facts, in encouraging virtue, in threatening sii, 
are almost without end. Beautiful are they, and expressiva 
Happy is he who draws from them the practical instructiot 
they were designed to convey. 



THE OOOD FART. 
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** Mary hath choeen that good part which shall not be taken away fitna her." 

Chose she well, that gentle maiden. 

Lowly at His feet to kjneel, 
Who though weary, heavy-laden. 

Could her every sorrow feel. 

Pure the words and god-like spoken. 

Glad she heard the Saviour say,— 
" The better part thy tears betoken. 

Never shall be ta*en away !'* 

High above all princely treasure. 

Riches, honor, fame, above, 
Is the gift that knows no measure, 

Pledge of God's eternal love. 

And to earth's remotest nation 

Heralds shall the words proclaim. 
Offering freely full salvation, "* 

In Messiah's holy name. 

Speed it. Father 1 Like a river 

Roll thy "rapid cYiaiiol on*. 
Pour Truth's anovra Ctom \,\i^ c\:QK<f«t 

Till Life's biklUQ ijImXL)»^ ntqii^ 



'. EDITORS' TABLE. ' 

. |«xTss OF Famous Amxrxcav Ijtdiaks. — ^We have received from 
tjmdbury, Soden & Co., Part Fint, Volume T, of Parley's Cabinet 
Uibrary. It is one of the best in the whole series. Indeed, we have 
I it with far greater satisfaction than any of the preceding numbers. 
I Yiew taken of the Indian character is just, and the one which er« 
I wiU be universally adopted. Heretofore, it has been customary 
%m speak of the American Indian as faithless and revengeful, incapable 
mi love, friendship, and gratitude, the higher sentiments of the sooL 
A more unjust course could not have been pursued, than that pursued 
hy many historiaA who have written upon him. Instead of seefii. 
hkg for truth, that they might present a fair history, too many of 
them seem to have been satisfied with the opinions of his enemies, and 
•nemies, too, who must have stood convicted before the world of base 
injustice and cruelty, had they not represented him as cruel, treacher- 
ous and heartless. How could Cortez and Pizarro have justified their 
work of treachery and butchery, and the various measures they adop- 
ted to secure the gold they sought, if they had not painted those they 
destroyed in revolting colors ? And how could the Puritans, who 
cheated the Indian in trade, took his lands without leave, and sought 
to force him into a compliance in^th all their selfish plans, have justi«^ 
fied themselves, if they had not declared him to be unworthy of confr* 
dence, and incapable of true friendship ? 

Now those who go to such men as these for information, should ex- 
pect to be misled. They inflicted every imaginable wrong upon the 
Indian, and then sought to justify themselves by saying, the Indian was 
laithless and cruel. A difierent source of information has, within a few 
years, been opened by the labors of Stevens, Catherwood, and Catlin; 
and by the light which they have already imparted, the Indian appears 
to have more of humanity in him than any had ever supposed. That he 
is revengful, cruelly so, is not denied ; but that he cannot remember a 
favor as well as a wrong, is positively denied. History is full of inci- 
dents, [Rowing how fresh in the Indian's heart always remains the 
memory of a kind act. The great trouble has been, that he has pot 
had kindnesses, but cruelties, to remember ; not favors, but wrongs, to 
repay. His vindictive feelings have been kept constantly active, by 
outrages committed upon his rights. When a difierent policy has been 
pursued ; when he has been treated kindly, and according to the die- 
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power? In this; — me spring of action. WhenitletisQi 
to do, and to do energeticaJly , then is it efficacious. M eln 
is useless. With confidence we have courage ; with right 
motives we have right actions. A correct faith supp^ 
these. And this is all these expressions should be understood 
to mean. Cromwell was accustomed to close his addresses to 
his soldiers with an exhortation to trust in Grod. One of bil 
most eventful Hattles was fought on a rainy day, and on dtf 
occasion he closed his battle-speech with an exhortation H 
"trust in God, and keep their powder dry,'* However dis- 
cordantly this may strike some, it for all that contains a desl 
of wisdom. A faith that is inactive, — ^that does not prompt 
to the use of the means by which alone we can attain cor 
ends, whether in religion or anything else, is nothing worth 
But I cannot pursue this subject. The instances of tbi 
use of figures in the application of doctrines, in the commu- 
nication of facts, in encouraging virtue, in threatening Bin, 
are almost without end. Beautiful are they, and expressiva 
Happy is he who draws from them the practical instructiflt 
they were designed to convey. 



THE GOOD FART. 



BT ISA.AC F. SHEPABD. 



* Mary hath choeen that good part which shall not be taken away flrom her.** 

Chose she well, that gentle maiden. 

Lowly at His feet to Igieel, 
Who though weary, heavy-laden. 

Could her every sorrow feel. 

Pure the words and god-like spoken. 

Glad she heard the Saviour say,— 
" The better part thy tears betoken. 

Never shall be ta*cn away !" 

High above all princely treasure. 

Riches, honor, fame, above, 
Is the gift that knows no measure. 

Pledge of God's eternal love. 
And to earth's remotest nation 

Heralds shall the words procFaim, 
Offering freely full salvation. 

In Messiah's holy name. 

Speed it. Father I Like a river 

Roll thy Yapid chariot on; 
Pour Truth's anowa Ctom \ii^ c\}ax^«t 

Till Life's baUU B\i«XLV^ v?wi\ 
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" The Lord will not cast ofTforerer."— Lam. iii, 3L 
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' All Christians admit that Justice is a divine attribute,^ — 
that the Almighty is just. Nevertheless, after making this 
concession, many attribute to him a course of action in direct 
opposition to justice. They teach that all men deserve end- 
less punishment ; that strict justice would damn them alt 
'eternally. Yet that some are to be saved, that is, saved un- 
justly, — saved from that punishment which they justly ought 
to suffer ! Hence they ofteni thank' God for his injustice to 
them. " Hadst thou been just to mark iniquity against us, 
we should long since have been in bell with the damned," . 
&c. They. tell us that justice required that all sinners should 
be endlessly punished, but the Saviour (though a just being) 
waa so kind and good that he was not willing to let justice 
be done;- and, therefore, suffered in his own person the 
amount of punishment due to all men, as their substitute J 
which answered the demands of justice, so far as believers 
are concerned. Let us look this idea in the face. What 
did justice require ? The endless damnation of all sinners^ 
Well, can justice be satisfied with what it did not require ? 
If so, it might have been satisfied to let all men escape all 
punishment. It did not require that the innocent should be 
punished; yet it is made to accept it. Neither did it require 
that the guilty should escape; yet it is made to accept that. 
It was unjust to punish the innocent, and it was unjust to U^ 
the guilty escape. Here are two tVimg^ ^tl^lcXV^ ^i^^wfeWir 
VOL. I, — NO, vni, 21 
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justice; of course both palpably unjust. These two acts of 
injustice added together, and lo! they amount to perfect jui- 
tice ! Suppose we add lo this the unjust act of damning u- 
believers, since they have also been damned by a substituta, 
and what, then, would be th^ amount of the addition ? But 
let all this pass. 

2. Full, invariable, and all-perfect justice must be one of 
the moral attributes of God. Pecause, in all moral actiou, 
the opposite of justice must be injustice. All moral actiooi 
must be either right or wrong. If they are right, they^ are 
just ; if wrong, they are unjust. If, therefore, the Supreme 
Being is not always just, — if he ever departs, in anj case, 
from strict and perfect justice, then so far he becomes unjuiL 
And as justice is always right, and injustice always wrong, 
he must in such instances depart from moral right! WeU, 
now, if Almighty God has, in any instance, departed from 
perfect rectitude, how can we calculate on what he will do ? 
How can we prescribe bounds to his moral aberrations ? If 
he is wrong or unjust, in any case, h6w do we know that 
he will always adhere to any moral principle whatever? 
How can wc know that his veracity is not to be as accommo- 
dating and flexible as his justice ? And then, what would 
be the amount of his promises and threatenings ? What con- 
fidence could either saint or sinner repose in a God who was 
not invariably perfect in all moral attributes ? .None at all. 

. Once admit the monstrous idea that the Ruler of the world 
ever has been, or ever will be, unjust, and all religious hopes 
and fears, and principles and systems, go to destruction to- 
gether. 

3. There is, no .dQubt, much obscurity and error in the 
minds of the multitude on these points, from their imperfect 
notions of the principle of justice. When men are injured, 
they are apt to feel, in their indignation, a strong desire to 
injure the offender, and this without any better design than 
the indulgence of their own indignai^t. feelings. >&d this 
they have mistaken for justice, and have attributed it to 
God. It is, in truth, nothing less than revenge. Savages 
and. barbarians have always mistaken it for justice; hot 
Christianity repudiates the error. What, then, is jtisHce ? 
It is universal right It is, in all cases, that which is right, 
and ought to be done, in view of all considerations and in- 
terests concerned. It always aims and tends to the greatest 
good. And never injures any, except such injury be neces- 
Mary to that end. Does it, t)iei\, ^\eT ^\vti\aK iT^nag^ression ? 

Certainly. When a peTaou V\aa Vvoi^^^ ^ *^ais*. \»!«^ ^aii 
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made puoishment necessary to carry out the benevolent end$ " 
■ of justice, then justice punishes transgression. And no pun* 
c ishment can be just except it result from this principle. 
Why does a good human government attach penalties to itc 
laws ? For the same reason that it makes laws. To secure 
the best good of the governed. If penalties were not deem* 
ed necessary to secure this end, they would not be annexe4 
to law; and to extend penalties beyond this object, would b« 
considered unjust by the whole civilized .world. The law 
does not send one to the penitentiary, that the indignant 
people may enjoy the comfort of seeing the miseries of the 
offender. It is not to gratify the injured with the suffering 
of the injurer.. This would be pure revenge. Revenge 
seeks misery for the sake of misery. It breathes forth the 
darkest malignity upon its victim, without designing any 
other good than the gratification of a ferocious ana vindio 
tive spirit. And it often pursues its victim to the grave, 
and beyond, without any benevolent design toward him or 
.any other being. This is not justice, — Oh heaven, no! — :ba| 
revenge,— deep, dark, and horrible revenge, — ^the most fiend* 
ish feeling that ever chilled the human heart, or darkened 
and begrimed the soul. But Oh ! how far is this from all the 
blooming, bright, immortal principles of Christianity. Yet 
poor mortals have often talked of the vindictive justice of 
God! In their own bosoms they have mistaken the feelings 
of revenge for justice, and hence they havei attributed r&* 
venge or vindictive justice to the great essence of all moral 
good I There should be a line of demarkation between jue^ 
tice and revenge. Justice inflicts pain only to acconAplish a 
benevolent object; revonge always to accomplish a malign 
nont object. Justice is always right, — revenge alwaye 
wrong. Ilenoe the Deity is always just. U^he good of roaiV" 
kind requires that men should be punished for sm, therefore, 
justice requires it too. Nay, mercy requires it, benevolence 
requires it, and evecy thing that is good requires it. And 
any attempt to prevent it is an attempt to prevent the good 
of man, and is unjust and unmerciful. If Jesus Christ is 
just, he has never attempted to save men from a just punish- 
ment. If God is just, he has never threatened any thing 
more than a just punishment, and that he must inflict, or 
become unjust. 

And if men are just, they will be satisfied with just punitk* 
ment. But some say, if they are punished for all their siiis, 
they will have nothing in heaven to thank God for ! They * 
expect to tbaok him to all eternity for ^MUi%uii\Ui0(.\aii«i^ 
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them, and saving them, when he justlj ought to have damned 
them! But the '* spirits of just men made perfect/' will find 
enough to swell their gratitude for salvation /rom ttn, with- 
out ever astounding the heavenly hosts bj praising the injus- 
tice of the Supreme. What punishment, then, is just? 
Answer: Just as much as is necessary to promote the great- 
. est good of all concerned, and no more. More than this 
eould be of no use to God, angels, or men, and could ody 
serve to gratify the devil, or somebody exactly like him. 
■ 4. Man is advancing in reason and truth. Formerly all 
Christians believed in eternal election and reprobation. But 
as human intelligence increased, it seemed a growing con- 
Tiction among the people that this involved the grossest vio- 
lation of justice. Hence many reformers attempted to mend 
the old system so as to make it appear just. They supposed 
endless punishment must be just some way; and the greit 
thing to discover was how to make it out. Hence the Armi- 
nian system. This presented the horrible dogma upofi 
sprounds more acceptable to moderate thinkers. It removed 
ns injustice a little farther beyond the comprehension of ordi- 
nary minds. And in this way its popularity has been pro- 
longed to a later period. But it is doubted whether this 
modification can perpetuate its existence against the progress 
•f reason, scripture, and investigation. This new system 
teaches that God has not eternally decreed endless misery. 
But yet it teaches that, when one dies in sin, God then de- 
crees that he shall never repent, — never reform, but sin and 
suffer fprever! Is not this the very same principle, only 
carried a little behind the curtain ? What is the difference, 
whether God decrees endless sin fruin eternity, or from a 
person's death ? Either would show that he decrees nin and 
misery for their own sake, and for no other purpose. A'CblNl 
dies at ten years old, out of Christ. And now God decrees 
that he shall always sin, shall nevec repent, shall never be 
saved. His brother, a more vicious child, lives seventy-five 
years, and becomes a great criminal ; he then repents and 
dies, and is saved. 

** While the lamp holds out to burn. 
The vilest sinner may return.'* 

Why did God, " who is no respecter of persons, " not decree 
that he should never repent after he was ten years old, as 
well as his brother ? If justice required the first to be end- 
l&nfy damned, after he wa& ten ^e^x^ oVd^lVift «ame jjustice 
required the last to be damned, aa \iiBXEf M\in»% css^ Vs^ ^ 
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etemitj, m he repeated over that amount of mo. If jiutici^ 
would not inevitably damn the old ^man, after seventj* 
five years of high rebellion, far, far less would it dalnn th« 
youth. 

But it wiirbe said, God knew the boy would not rep^t, 
if he lived ever so long, therefore he is damned on thi# 
ground. But if he was to be a free agent, and to havA 
ability to repent, then he might repent ; for what can be, wunff 
be. And God, so far from knowing that he would not r^ 
pent, would know that possibly he might repent ; for Go4 
must know things to be as they are, and not as they are not. 
But if it be just to damn men for what they would do, ^thejr 
live, or what they would not do, then millions of infanta, noi 
a span long, might be damil^d for what Grod knew the/ 
would do, or not do, tf they had lived. It begins to be diiH 
covered that Arminianism is the same old thing, with all itf 
partiality and injustice, but so painted up as to deceive th# 
unwary. 

5. It used to be undoubted, in the days of naked Calvii|^ 
ism, that a large portion of infants would be endlessly dauu>» 
ed, especially such as died while their parents were out of 
the church. But the time came when most men had sense 
enough to perceive the injustice of this; and the doctor* 
have generally yielded that point to the progress of reason 
and lifht. Now they generally admit that infants, who have 
conmiitted no sin, cannot he justlv punished forever. All 
this evinces tha{ the idea is generally obtaining, that juaiiee 
must be the rule by which God punishes men for sin. There* 
fore it is now generally supposed that all who die in infancj 
are safe. But how long does Arminianism keep them safe i 
Why, it allows that all are in a saveable state until they 
come to years of accountability. After they come to the 
line of accountability, they are then in a damnable state unlit 
they are converted. Now there must be a line that separate 
the two states. There cannot be any time, when the chil4 
is partly saveable and partly damnable. There must be a 
point, — a single moment, when he comes up to the accounler> 
ble state. He that moment ceases to be safe, — he is liable 
to be damned. Well, here are two twin-brothers. One of 
them lives in his saveable state till the very last moment of 
it is about to expire; and he dies, and goes to heaven. He 
is safe, yet happy for him, he did not live another second ef 
time! His brother hves out his saveable state, and eae>> 
sixtieth part of a minute longer, and then dies unconvette^ 
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and goes to hell, of course! Well might one of their poeli 
.exclaim, 

** On what a slender thread hung everlasting things." 

. Now this is, to be sure, an extreme case, but^ ma^ show 
what might actually happen, according to ArmenianiflB. 
And this same Arminianism is Calvinism mended, for the 
aole purpose to save the dogma of endless punishment, and 
make it appear consistent with the justice, impartiality, aidi 
goodness of our heavenly Father! 

6. We now advance to prove that no mending can ever 
jnake endless punishment just. Wc lay down the followiag 
•ropositions as self-evident. 1 . Punishment, in order to be 
jast, must be for sin, and proportioned to it. 2. W^hen ihe 
sinner begins to be punished there must be a certain definite 
amount of punishment his due, or there is none due. If am 
anppoee a sinner begins after death, and sufiera one day. 
This is punishment for his sins, as far as it goes, or it is not 
If it is not a punishment for his sins, and no part of his juflt 
panishment, then his just punishment is not yet commenced. 
And this suffering is not for sin, and no way connected with 
it. Indeed, so long as he is tormented, without beginning 
lo be punished for his sins, his sufferings are no more just 
than they would be if inflicted on an infant, or one that never 
sinned at all. But if this one day's sufl!ering is a part of the 
punishment due him for his sins, then he has received such 
a part of his just deserts; and, of course, thefe is not now bb 
Biinch punishment his due as there was before he received 
any. He has received a part of the whole that was due. 
Now it is an incontrovertible principle in geometry, that a 
jMirf of a thing, taken from the whole, necessarily leaves 2eii 
tiian the whole. So when the sinner has received one day's 
punishment for his sins, there must necessarily remain le»t 
ms due than was due at tirst. So that, even if endless pun- 
Uinient was first his due, now it must be less than endless 
panishment by one day ! When he has received two day's 
panishment, the whole amount must be diminished by two 
days. And every day and year that he is punished must 
eontinually diminish the amount due; till at last the time 
mu9i come when he would have received the whole that was 
hia due. And what then ? Why, take as much time as you 
please for this. Suppose every mtnti^e he lived he committed 
sin enough to deserve to be burned, justly, as many millions 
' of jeara as the particles of maVXex Vu X)kv\& ^V^he^ multiplied 
fiMUo itself as many miUiona oC Vvkiq« aa f^gax^a ^m^ w^nMs^^ 
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Written upon the whole apparent sky. Let this be malti|4ied' 
by the number of minutes he lived, and that time would finaHj ' 
be exhausted. And what then ? Why, the whole of vast and 
boundless eternity would be beyond that. Suppose, after that 
he be punished endlessly ? Why, the whole of that endless pan- 
ishment would be inflicted after he had received all that was 
bis due. Of course that endless punishment would be as un- 
just and cruel, as would endless punishment inflicted on an 
infant. This we conceive to be a mathematical demonstra^ 
tion, that just punishment for sins of this life must end. Now 
we will say a word to the learned doctors, who teach endless 
punishment. You see, gentlemen, what we consider an un- 
answerable argument. Its strength is not in the writer, nor 
in any other man; but iA the truth and the unalterable 
nature of things. If the genius and learning of Christendom 
can point out any defect in the above argument, we would 
respectfully ask them to do it. If it can be«proved that men 
will be punished for sin, and not be punished, at the same 
time; and that a whole is not diminished by the destruction 
of its parts, then, and not till then, can they sustain the jus- 
tice of endless wo, or prove that the L#ord will cast off for- 
ever. May God enlighten our minds, warm our hearts, and , 
lead us, and all Universalists, and all others, to the practice 
of all the Christian virtues. Amen. 



DISSERTATION ON'THE WORD GEHENNA.* 



RV REV. L. WILLIS. 



We come now to speak of gehenna. This is the word 
which Professor Stuart and Dr. George Campbell think de- 
notes a place of endless punishment. But it would seem 
that' the same candor of mind and ingenuousness of exposi- 
tion, discovered in defining sheol and hades, should have led 
them to the same result in regard to gehenna. But, proba- 
bly, it appeared to be too much to give up entirely the time- 
hallowed doctrine of an endless hell. But I am confident 

* Extract from a Lecture delivered at Cambridgeport, it being one of 
M oamm on tU Bibh dootrias in ngudtobi^,---^EK«mklfkM^Vi^««t^^* 
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all will ere long be constrained to acknowledge, whattk 
late Dr. Channing has asserted, in one of his published <li» 
courses, when he said, ''That word keli, which is used a 
seldom in the sacred pages, which, as critics, will- tell jroi, 
does not occur once in the writings of Paul, Peter, ad 
John ; which we meet with onl^^ in four or five discourses 0) 
Jesus, and which ail persons acquainted with Jewish geognr 
phy know to be a metaphor, or figure of specH^h, and noti 
literal expression, this word has done unspeakable injoi; 
to Christianity." Such is the language of that learned mi 
excellent divine, and it was uttered in tiiat spirit of indepea^ 
de^ce and love of truth which chaiacterized most of wlnt 
he wrote. 

Now, who would suppose, judging from the frequency q( 
the use of the word hell, by many clergymen of this age, thit 
it is not found in the gospel and epistles of John, — ^not fouad 
in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, which contains i 
history of their preaching for nearly thirty years ; nor in all 
the epistles of Paul, which constitute so large a part of the 
New Testament ? IIow can we account for the fact of these 
apostles of our Lord having never used, the word in their 
writings, if they believed in such a place as many Christians 
believe to be prepared by God for millions of his ill-fated 
children ? Or, how can we reconcile such a procedure with 
Christian faithfulness ? 

The solution of this otherwise difficult problem, is found 
in the fact that the apostles, in their writings, were address- 
ing those who were not in danger of the hell '* found in four 
or five discourses of Christ." The Gentiles were not in 
danger of the punishment of gehenna ; so Paul never spoke 
of any such danger. The Jews, to whom our Saviour spoke 
concerning hell, were in danger of its punishments, so he in 
faithfulness forewarned them of the same. This being the 
case, as we shall see more clearly when we direct our atten- 
tion particularly to each passage where the word occnrs, 
we have an irrefragable argument against the application of 
the word hell in our text, and in all the passages where 
gehenna occurs in the New Testament, to the future state. 
For if all mankind were in danger of hell-fire, or even liable 
to its punishment, then the Gentiles as well as Jews needed 
to be informed of it. But, then, how shall we vindicate the 
fidelity of the apostles, in view of their withholding all men- 
tion of such a place and such a danger, firom all except the 
Jews ? 

Biblical critics of tha hVgViieii anWuvc^ ^vrBaLVd^. itra^^^Mlt 
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the twenty-three instances of the word hell in the New Tes- 
kament, are a translation of three different words in the orig- 
inal language of that book. Of these instances, twelve only 
are a translation orgehenna; the rest have hades and tdrtarus 
lor their original. Tartarus occurs once, and hades eleven 
tiines. ** And," says Dr. George Campbell, in his learned 
''Dissertations on the Four Gospels," "as to the word 
hades, which occurs in eleven places of the New Testament, 
and is rendered hell in all except one, where it is translated 
grave, in my judgment, it ought never in scripture to be 
rendered hell, at least in the sense that word is now univer- 
sally understood by Christians." 

There are but twelve instances, theil, in the Bible, ac- 
cording to high authority, which can be understood to mean 
a place of punishment in the future world, and we will now 
proceed to ascertain, if we can, whether there is any good 
reason why we should understand any of these as denoting 
auch a place or state. 

In the first three evangelists occur all the instances of 

fehenna rendered hell, except one, and that is in the epistle of 
ames, where we read **the tongue is set on fire of hell ;" 
but surely no one will admit that the tongues of living men 
are set on literal hell-fire in the place of the damned ! Hence 
I need not dwell on this passage. 

The first passage in the evangelists, where this word is 
found, is Matthew v, 22. ** But I say unto you, that whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be in 
danger^ of the judgment : and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca^ shall bo in danger of the council : but who- 
soever shall say to his brother, thou fool, shall be in danger 
of htsll fire." 

Parkhurst, in his Lexicon, has defined the word as fol- 
lows : — '* A gehenna of fire does, I apprehend, in its outward 
and primary sense, relate to that dreadful doom of being 
burned alive in the valley of iJfnfioiii." I would incidentally 
remark that gehenna is a Greek word, derived from two 
words in the Hebrew, namely, gee-^innom, which originally 
meant the land of the son of Hinnoro, in the immediate 
vicinity of Jerusalem, — a place where judicial punishment 
was inflicted in the time of our Saviour, and a place associa- 
ted in the mind of a Jew with all that was most revolting and 
dreadful. 

Dr. Clarke, in his commentary on the passage above :— 
< < but lohosoever shalt say to his brother, thou fool, shall be m 
damger of keil fire, " — uses the fottowing \aii|^aA%^ \ — ^^ ^>» 
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LfOrd here alludes to the vallej of the son of Hinnom. Tliii 
place was near Jerusalem, and had been fonoerlj used ftr 
the abominable sacrifices, in which the idolatrous Jews bU 
caused their children to pass through the fire to the pi 
Moloch." '< And," he adds, and, as 1 think, without the 1m« 
authority, that ''from the circumstance of this vallej hansf 
been the scene of those infernal sacrifices, the Jews, in ov 
Saviour's time, used the word for hell, the place of the dsn- 
ned." 

Here it will be seen that Dr. Clarke was obliged, in tka 
first place, to admit that gehenna was a place near Jermt* 
lem ; but as it had been the scene of abominable sacrifiesi, 
the Jews, he presumed, came to use the word gehanma as the 
place of the damned in eternity. Now what evidence hd 
that commentator for the conclusion which he drew, nan^, 
that gehenna, a place in Palestine, was also a place in ths 
spiritual world ? There is nothing in the word itself ; then 
is nothing in the connexion ; there is nothing to be found is 
history, which warrants such a conclusion. If any person 
will produce a passage in which gehenna is applied to etei^ 
nity, from any writer who is known to have lived before, or 
at th^ time of Christ, we will acknowledge that there is n 
argument in favor of such an application of the term; which 
as yet we have never seen ; and, therefore, we thiuk ou I 
Lord used gehenna according to the sense in which it was 
understood by the Jews of his time. 

The most enlightened, and candid, and liberal biblical | 
critics have defined the words hell fire^ in this passage, •• 
denoting a place where criminala were punished, and whiek 
caiue in process of time to denote, metaphorically, tiie 
calamity which was to cuuie upon the Jews for their wlck^ 
ness. 

In concluding my remarks upon this passage, I use the 
language of the aforementioned commentator. Dr. Clarke. 
He says, '* It is very probable that our Lord means nd more 
here than this : If a man charge another with apostacj from 
the Jewish religion, or rebellion against God, and cannot 
prove his charge, then he is exposed to that punishment 
(namely burning alive) which the other must have suflTered, 
if the charge had been sustained." 

We have thus disposed of that passage, which has often 
been read and quoted with the awful impression that a man 
might be liable to the miseries of a hell forever, merely fiff 
coiiiog his brother a fooV \ 

The next passage w\uc\k 1 V\VV wAAC^Sa'^^&Si^GkfiPfi ^la^^^. 
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" Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
lie damnation of hell ?" This is geherma again ; and from the 
M»nnexion we perceive that Christ was discoursing on the 
judgments of G^, which were to come on the '* chosen peo* 
»le." He said '* all these things shall come upon this gener- 
iiiion." On this, Dr. Whitby remarks, " that it signOies in 
ihat very age, or whilst some of that generation of men 
Lhred ; for the phrase this generation never bears any other 
lense in the New Testament than the men oi»this age." The 
damnation, or condemnation, of gehenna was a calamity 
prhich was to come on the generation then on the earth, in 
the time of our Saviour ; and if the reader is unable to ascer- 
tain the kind of calamity threatened, let him read the follow- 
ing passages in Jeremiah, bearing in mind that Christ was 
familiar with them, and, doubtless, had them in mind when he 
uttered this denunciation. In the 7th and 19th chapters, we 
find these remarkable passages. **Thus saith the Lord to 
Jeremiah, go forth unto the valley of thiB son of Hinnom, 
which is by the entry of the east gate, and proclaim there 
the words that I shall tell thee, and say, hear ye the word of 
the Lord, O kings of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem, I 
will cause them to fall before their enemies, and by the hands 
of them that seek their lives ; and their carcasses will I give 
to be meat for the fowls of the heavens and the beasts of the 
earth ; and I will make this city desolate and a hissing, and 
I will cause them to eat the flesh of their sons and their 
daughters, and they shall eat every one of the flesh of his 
friend in the siege and straitness \^erewith their enemies, 
and they that seek their lives, shall straiten them. Even so 
will I break this people and this city. Behold I will hfing 
opon this city, and upon all her towns, all the evil that 1 
have pronounced against it, because they have hardened 
their necks that they might not hear my words." 

The prophet spake this language in the valley of the son 
of Hinnom, the very place that was called gehenna in the 
time of Christ, and thus he spake of the condemnation of 
gehenna, or hell, which had reference to the overthrow of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of its inhabitants, which took 
place about thirty-five years after Christ. Well, then, did 
our Saviour say to the stiff-necked Jews of his time, when 
he contemplated their character and end, ** Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of 
hell, or gehenna ?" 

But there is another passage, which is ofteuet c\yvQil^d. IVaxl 
anj- other, perhap§, in support of the doctnnA oil %ii «iAwvtl% 
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hell. It IB the foHowiDg :— " And fear not them wiuck 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the (rt^ul ; but ratlNr 
iear him who in able to destroy both soul and body ia helL'' 
(Matt. X, 128.) This, too, is gehenna. And here ia the place 
in which it is said, God is able to destroy both soul and bodf. 

This language was addressed to the disciples, who kid 
been Jewii, and who were liable to the same punishment m 
the apostate Jews, in case they, fearing what men might do, 
should forsake Qirist and his religion. As though he hid 
said, There is something more dreadful in the judgment of 
God than in the persecutions of men. For, though- impm- 
onment and death had been indicted 'by man upon his fellow- 
men, yet in the time of God's judgment upon the inhabitant! 
of Jerusalem and all her towns, there was to be " such tribu- 
lation as had never before been since the world bcgao, no 
nor ever shall be." Death, under any circumstances, is 
dreadful ; but under the circumstances foretold by the pro- 
phets and by Christ, and since described by the historian of 
that people, was most dreadful. 

The reasons why we dissent from the common opinion 
that Christ spoke with reference to the future world, when 
he spoke of the destruction of soul and body in hell, I will 
here present. First, because it was to take place in gekenm^ 
and that was in this world. Secondly, because there is 
nothing said in the passage or connexion, that Christ had 
reference to eternity. Thirdly, because this destruction wu 
to take place ichere man had a body which might be kiUed ; 
and in the future spiritual world man is not to have a bodj 
which can be killed. Therefore the conclusion is irresisti- 
ble, that this gehenna cannot be in the future world. And 
until it can be proved that man will have a body in the next 
world that can be killed, it will be in vain to attempt to make ' 
it appear that this hell is in that world. You remember the 
passage says : " Fear not them which kill the body, but can- 
not kill the soul ; but rather fear him who is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell.-' 

Here I would remark, in passing, that those who believe 
that hell is not a place of literal tire and brimstone, but a 
remorse of conscience, cannot apply this passage to eternity ; 
for it must require something more than remorse of con- 
science to destroy both soul and body. Remorse may de- 
stroy the happiness of the soul, but not the soul itself, much 
less can it destroy the body. The objector may say that 
God can destroy the souV axvd\>o^^ >a^ Tc^mQ^K^^ \€he i^leaae. 
Admit it. But does lYos ^tonq 1W\. Vet V^ ^vmi^ ^^ba ibm«^ 
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fleshly body, such as man may kill, to be carried into the 
spiritual world,* that he may destroy it there with the soul ? 
I think not. Nay, I think the passage, instead of furnishing 
aikjrthing to determine its application to eternity, furnishes, 
most obviously and stdkingly , proof of its having been utter- 
ed with reference to what was to transpire in this world, 
and which the apostles themselves had great reason to fear. 

But, it may be asked, does the speaker mean to say that 
Ood is able to destroy, that is, to render extinct both body 
and soul by such earthly calamities as the Jewish people 
were threatened with ? Yes ; God is able to do this. And 
I believe it would be proper to say that God was able to do 
this under any circumstances, where man had a fleshly body 
as well as a soul. But I do not think it would be proper to 
say that God is able to destroy a body and soul, where no 
body is. 

Another question may now be proposed by the inquirer, 
namely, if I believe that God ever did, or ever can, destroy 
any soul of man ? In answer to this inquiry, I remark that 
it is not proof that he will do this, or anything else, merely 
because it may be said, he is able to do it. But though we 
conclude that some have been destro/ed in body and soul in 
hell, or gehenna, yet we are not obliged to infer. the annihila- 
tion of the human spirit, — the immortal principle in man. 
The word (psuche) which is here rendered soul, is frequently 
rendered life, that is, animal life ; as ** What is your life ?" 
** Is not the life more than meat ?" Then, again, the sacred 
writers have made a distinction between soul and spirit. As, 
for example, St. Paul says, " I pray God your whole spirit, 
and soul, and body be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of the Lord Jesus." Here it will be seen that the apostle 
speaks of the spirit in man in distinction from his soul. 
Again : He says, **The word of God is quick and powerful, 
piercing to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit.'^ The 
spirit (pneuma) is neyer said to be destroyed in gehenna ; but 
that God is able to destroy the soul there ; which may mean 
something else than the immortal spirit. 

I come now to notice the text more especially. "And .if 
thy hand offend thee, cut it off ; it is better for thee to enter 
into life maimed, than, having two hands, to go into hell, 
into the fire that never shall be quenched ; where their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched. And, if thy fo^ 
offend thee, cut it off ; it is better for thee to enter halt into 
life, than, having two feet, to be cast into hett^ into thA €0^ 
ihMi nerw tihall be quenched. And, 'i£ tioaiift e^« oVnoi^^dDAA^ 

VOL. I. — no. nil. 9S * 
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pluck it out ; it ib better for thee to enter into the kingta 
of Grod with one eye, than, having two eyes, to be cast j^ 
hell fire, where their worm dieth not and the fire if not 
quenched." As the words, rendered hell and heU'jinhwn 
already been considered, it will not be neeeasarj to do mm 
now than to show that the phraseology, of the text yieMi m 
proof that the word hell is to be regarded as belonging to 
another, rather than to this world. 

By the word '* life,** twice mentioned in this passage, wai 
the phrase ''kingdom of God," once mentioned, lundcrstail 
is meant the life of religion in the spirit, which all those ca- 
tered who embraced the gospel of the Son of God. And by 
the offending hand, foot, and eye, which ought to be takea 
out of the way, I understand anything which might stand ii 
the way of a profession of the religion of Christ. And bf 
its' being better to enter life, or the kingdom of God, win 
one hand, or foot, or eye, than, having two hands, or two 
feet, or two eye», to go into' hell-fire, where their won 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched, I understand tbt 
Saviour meant that it would be far better to follow him, 
though it should cost his disciples great sacrifices, than to 
reject him and his religion, in order to retain the praises and 
friendship of worldly-minded men. For they would be liabb 
to gehenna punishment who rejected Christ. 

Three times, in this passage, occurs the word hell, and, 
as many times, occurs the phrase, — ** where their worn 
dieth not and the lire is not quenched." And how often has 
this language been used to describe the imaginary agonia 
of eternal wretchedness ? ])ut where is the evidence thit 
the Saviour uttered this language with the least reference 
to what shall be beyond d'eath ? To apply it thus is to take 
for granted what cannot bo proved. And sure I am that no 
person would ever have thought of future endless miseiy 
being taught in this passage, did he not first believe the doc- 
trine, and then refer to the passage to obtain something, if 
possible, to support the opinion. 

Gehenna was the place where the worm did not die, and 
where the fire was never quenched. We are infi>rmed that 
king Josiah, with a view to break up the veneration which 
the idolatrous kings of Judea had felt towards the place 
where sons and daughters had been sacrificed to Moloch, 
their favorite idol, caused it to be polluted, and, to dishonor \ 
a to the utmost, he caused all the filth of the city, ofial, dead 
carcasses, and every impure tYvvn^ Vo \^c^ ^%.ttv»\^«t«. Thii | 
^AKO x>cca8ion to connecfc Jire ^V^ gtk«MMit ; %» \wr^R)adlkv 
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fires were kept up to consume the ofikl that was de- 
posited there. The oflal, the decomposition of dead bodies, 
continually bred worms, so that worms and fire were always 
associated with that place ; heuce we have the expression 
** where their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched." 

Hence the place became abominable in the sight of the 
Jews ; and hence, too, it became a place of punishment in 
which criminals were burned. Therefore, Parkhurst has 
said, '' A gehewm of fire does, I apprehend, in its outward 
mad primary sense, relate to that dreadful doom of being 
burned alive in the valley of Hinnom." 
y There is one fact, in this case, which should not be over- 
looked, namely, that Christ has, in this sentence, used a quo-^ 
tation from the prophet Isaiah. (See 66th chap.) Conse- 
quently, if we can arrive at the meaning of the prophet, in 
the use of this language, we can know the meaning of Christ; 
for we believe the persons to whom he spoke this language, 
understood the import of it as did the Jews before. Now let us 
tiee in what sense the prophet used this saying. His lan- 
guage is: ''And it shall come to pass, that from one new 
moon to another, and from one sabbath to another, shall all 
flesh come to worship before me saith the Lord. And they 
shall go forth and look upon the carcasses of the men who 
have transgressed against me ; for their worm dieth not, and 
ike fire is not quenched ; and they shall be an ofiering unto 
all flesh." 

Now, two things are obviously proved by what we have 
adduced on this point, namely, that Josiah spoke of what 
must necessarily have taken place in this worlds where there 
are new moons, sabbaths, and carcasses of wicked men ; 
and that our Saviour referred to the same place, if not to the 
same event ; for he uses the adverb where, which has refer- 
ence to place. He says '' it is better to enter into the king- 
dom of God having one eye, than, having two eyes, to be 
cast into hell-fire, — that is, gehenna fire, where their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched." 

Finally : I remark there is one argument against the 
views we hold, with regard to the meaning of the word hell 
in the Old and New Testaments, which I have not noticed. 
It is this. Heaven, as a place of happiness in the future 
world, may be disproved, it is said, by a similar course of 
reasoning to that used to disprove the doctrine of hell as the 
place of the damned in eternity. " For if," says one, ** the 
reasoning holds good, .that because hell, as a place, is in 
tbiB world, there&re, it cannot be a p\ace« ot ^^ac^^^^^N.^^^ 
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m the Hpiritual world, it followt that heaTea, ■■ a plact or 
■tftte, caonot be in the future world, becauae we can |irav« 
that the same word which is rendered hearen, that ii, fSba 
■tarry heavens, is also rendered heaven as the place of hap- 
piness in eternity. Therefore, by the same parity of reaaon- 
ing, the word hell may mean a place in this wc»rld, and be 
made to denote a place or state also in the world to come." 
Relative to the above argument, I remark that the sacred 
writers have often used the word heaven with reference to 
this world, but more frequently with reference to the imnMH<- 
tal world. But had they used that word, in all caaea, to de- 
note a place or state in this world, as they have the wor4 
hell, it would be unwarrantable to understand heaven as • 
place, or state, in the future world. We are confident tint 
there is something connected with every instance of the word 
hell in the Bible, to determine its appbcation to this state of 
heing. 
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Father, thy will be done ! O, since that hour 

Of agony, within the garden's shade, 

When these deep words fell from his sainted lips^ 

O, from how many hearts has this one prayer 

Gone up to heaven ; and from the very depths 

Of souls o'er-fraught with anguish, have these words 

Of resi^ation risen unto Grod ! 

There are some sorrows man can proudly bear, 

They nerve his soul to action, and he aoea 

Forth to the world's stem conflict, and his brow 

Is calm as ever, and his eye dims not, — 

The deep resolve is in his heart, to bear 

With manly strength his grief, so that the worid 

May see and praise his fortitude. For this ^ 

He forces back all sorrowing thoughts, for this 

He rushes forth into the world to drown 

His grief. 'Tis not for hearts so touched to breathe 

This prayer of resignation and of trust. 

Father, thy will be done ! Thou pale, sad one. 

Thou with the earnest gaze, the hectic cheek. 

The feeble, falteiinB alep, axkd. vi«t«V.«d form \ — 

Who seemest to \ooW V\t.\k \\i^ ^to^Vi^ViR «^^» 

Into the spirit-Und,— ^^o •«%' i*. e^'w^twn 
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The shadow of the tagel's dukcfBing wing. 

Upon thy path, and aa it draws more near, 

Liflest thy heart to heaven, and meekly prays. 

Father, thy will be done ! 

O, I have seen the mourner, — she who wept 

For her first-bom ! 0, 1 have seen her stand 

And ffaze upon her cherished one, and take 

His day-cold hand in hers, and part the curls 

From his clear, marble brow, and while the teVrs 

Fell from her stceaming eyes, and while heart 

Was heavy with its anguish, she did kneel 

Beside her dead, and prayed with faltering voice, 

Father, thy will be done ! 

And I have seen the strong man bowed with grief. 

And tears were in the eyes that seldom wept, 

And sighs were breaking from the o*er-burdened heart. 

Ay, he had murmured at the bitter cup. 

And dark, stem thoughts had struggled in his soul. 

But now came visions of an angel form. 

With her soft, pleading eyes and glorious smile. 

And the proud man was gentle as a child. 

And bowed himself unto the chastening rod. 

And humbly prayed, Father, thy will be done ! 

The little child Jeams at his mother's knee 

This simple prayer. Father, thy will be done ; 

And when he kneels above that mother's grave, • 

And the pale stars look down upon him there. 

This prayer is on his lips. Then years roll on. 

And manhood sets his seal upon his brow ; 

His soul is strong, his eye is glorious 

With the light of genius and of knowledge ; — 

But the sad angel passes not his door. 

Again he kneels, tnough with a sadder heart. 

And prays, Father, thy will be done. Then age 

Comes on, his form is bowed, his step is weak. 

Furrows are on his glorious brow, his eyes 

Are dim and sightless, and as the old man ' 

Peels that death is near, how joyfully 

He lifts his sightless eyes to heaven, and prays 

With his last breath. Father, thy will be aone f 
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Those who are acquainted with the history of him whoee 
me stands at the head of thb article, are aware that it was 
I custom^ while pastor of the Old North Church in Eiq«U»^^ 
oall bis people together on the \%sSL' eteiAB% ^ V!&a ^<cMnsd^ 

OL, /. — jfo. vjtu as?* * 
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pluck it out ; it is better for thee to enter into the kingdoa 
of God with one eye, than, having two ejes, to be cart jnto 
hell fire, where their worm dieth not and the fire ii not 
quenched." As the words, rendered hell and hell^finhten 
already been considered, it will not be necessary to do mon 
now than lo show that the phraseology, of the text yields m 
proof that the word hell is to be regarded as belonging te 
another, rather than to this world. 

By the word *' /t/e," twice mentioned in this passage, ani 
the phrase *' kingdom of Ood,** once mentioned, lunderatail 
is meant the life of religion in the spirit, which all those en- 
tered who embraced the gospel of the Son of Grod. And bf 
the offending hand, foot, and eye, which ought to be takei 
out of the way, I understand anything which might stand ii 
the way of a profession of the religion of Christ. And bf 
its being better to enter life, or the kingdom of God, win 
one hand, or foot, or eye, than, having two hands, or two 
feet, or two eyes, to go into* hell-fire, where their worn 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched, I understand tbt 
Saviour meant that it would be far better to follow him, 
though it should cost his disciples great sacrifices, than to 
reject him and his religion, in order to retain the praises and 
friendship of worldly-minded men. For they would be liable 
to gehenna punishment who rejected Christ. 

Three times, in this passage, occurs the word hell, and, 
as many times, occurs the phrase, — ** where their worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched." And how often has 
this language been used to describe the imaginary agonies 
of eternal wretchedness ? But where is the evidence that 
the Saviour uttered this language with the least reference 
to what shall be beyond death ? To apply it thus is to take 
for granted what cannot be proved. And sure I am that no 
person would ever have thought of future endless miseiy 
being taught in this passage, did he not first believe the doc- 
trine, and then refer to the passage to obtain something, if 
possible, to support the opinion. 

Gehenna was the place where the worm did not die, and 
where the fire was never quenched. We are informed that 
king Josiah, with a view to break up the veneration which 
the idolatrous kings of Judea had felt towards the place 
where sons and daughters had been sacrificed to Moloch, 
their favorite idol, caused it to be polluted, and, to dishonor 
ii to the utmost, he caused all the filth of the city, ofial, dead 
carcasses, and every impure thing to be carried there. Thii 
gave t>ccasion to connect fire with gekeima ; for perpetual 
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this periodical, to ail friends of liberal Chriatianity , his meio- 

i ory is precious. And although I am well aware that the im- 

1 portant events of his life have been faithfully recorded, and 

t the beauties of his character delineated by abler pens, yet I 

I cannot consent that, upon the pages of our denominational 

I magazines, there should be found no word in remembrance of 
fi the worth of one of the truest Christians of our day. I have 
i said, *'one of the truest Christians of the present day." 

II This is a high enconium, — it is a strong expression of worth 
:r and admiration. Of this I am well aware, and I would that 
] this were the place to convince all who read these words, of 
t the truth of this high compliment. To my mind, it is but the 
f strictest truth, and were less to be said of him, it would come 

' short of what is due to a character like his. In what I may 
say of him I do not fear that I can be guilty of flattery, how- 
ever much I may say in his praise. 

Henry Ware, Jr. was born in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
on the 21st of April, 1794. Nurtured by parents to whom 
the worth of religion was experimentally known, they early 
sought to direct his docile mind to those objects, which are 
alone worthy of human ambition and laborious endeavor. 
In this they were assisted by a disposition naturally inclined 
to sacred things. We are told by those acquainted with 
his youth, that his earliest choice of the business of his life 
was fixed upon the office of the Christian ministry, and every 
endeavor was made under the guidance of this ruling incli- 
nation. When he was quite a small lad, it was his favorite 
amusement to ** play" the preacher. On one occasion, 
when the children were amusing themselves in an upper 
chamber, his father soflly opening the door, found them all 
seated around this youthful prophet, who, with a cradle 
standing on end before him for a pulpit, was reading the 
Bible to his infant congregation, with the same gravity and 
impressiveness which, in his maturer years, so much affected 
larger and older audiences. Here we see, in the bending 
of the twig, the promise of atree^ of whose fruit many should 
eat and live forever. From the hallowing influences of a 
Christian father's home, he was transferred to the charge of 
Rev. Dr. AUyn, of Duxbury, under whose faithful discipline 
he received many impressions, which had a favorable efiect 
in fitting him, by intellectual and religious qualifications, for 
the duties of that office for which he was destined. After 
still further preparation, under the tuition of the present 
Judge Ware of rortland, and at the academy in Andover, 
he entered Harvard College in Augaoili \^Q^. M.^^ ^^»KRk 
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of hie academical courae, he commenced his theological 
studies, in connexion with the office of assistant Instructer 
in the Exeter Academy, which office he retained for two 
years ; when he resigned it, that he might complete hii 
studies in the seclusion of his loved Alma Mater. In the 
year 1815, he was examined and approbated as a minister of 
the gospel ; and in the autumn of 1816 he entered upon the 
pastoral charge of the church of the elder Mather. In this 
field vf labor, he remained until the autumn of 1830, when 
he resigned his charge, and entered upon the more arduoos 
duties of Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and Pastoral Care 
in the Theological School at Cambridge. Actively engaged 
in performing what his responsible situation required of hun, 
he remained until the close of the academical year 184S, 
when he retired from all active duty, in conformity with the 
wishes of his friends, who hoped in the quiet of retirement 
that the strength of his exhausted system might be restored, 
and that they might enjoy for many years th6 cheering and 
hallowing influences of his companionship. 

But the wise Disposer of all ordered it otherwise, and after 
many warnings had been given, that the silver cord muit 
soon be loosed, and the golden bowl be broken, on the 33d 
of September, 18 13, his spirit took its flight to that world, for 
which in the earnestness of faith and hope it had ever 
yearned. He has gone ; we mourn not for him, — we moorn 
for the world, for it hath parted with one of its brighteet 
ornaments. We weep not for him, — w0 weep for ourselves 
and for our children, for there is taken from us one who 
loved mankind, and whose life was devoted to the improve- 
ment of his fellow-men. 

It would be gratifying to me, to be able worthily to speak 
of his merits as a preacher. But so much has been written, 
by those of his own denomination, that it would be mere 
repetition to speak particularly of his qualifications in this 
respect. It is but repeating the language of all, who ever 
listened to him, to say thaf he was one of the most eloquent 
and impressive preachers of his day. Other men have re- 
ceived higher praise from the lips of their fellows ; there are 
many, whose names are enrolled in more shining characters 
upon the annals of earth's great and honored ones, but where 

• is the man, • to whose abiding lessons of wisdom and truth 
more hearts will bear witness than to his ? Where is he, 
who, by his effectual admonitions and invitations, has gath- 
ered more souls into t\ie kvn^^om, ot ^^^ \s\s»^ hearts, 

with the illuminating and c\iewin% Vd^m^tl^^r^ ^«l )&em^ 
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truth and love ? How many, during his twelve years' ministry 
were made to feel, that they had wandered from their father's 
house, and in humhle penitence, to return to the practice of 
those virtues, in which they had found permanent peace, and 
to the knowledge of that God, whom to know aright is life 
eternal ? 

Of T>f, Ware, as a pastor, I cwi give no better descrip- 
tion than can be derived from the reading of an extract irom 
a letter, which was sent to him by his parish, when he made 
known to them that he must dissolve his connexion with 
them. '' In reviewing," says the letter, *' the circumstances 
of our connexion, we look back upon the events of many 
years, endeared to us and to our families by the memory of 
your kindness, your sympathy, and your Christian fidelity. 
in sickness and in sorrow, how oflen have you come to us 
with the comforts and hopes of the gospel. In the day of 
our prosperity, how has the value of the good granted us 
been increased by your rejoicing together with us, and lead- 
ing us to make it the occasion of a greater good hereafter. 
How oflen in our afflictions have we leaned upon you ; and 
while we have been comforted, have been taught to put our 
trust in Him who is able to save. How have we seen the 
eye of the dying, when the light of Hfe was fading from it, - 
turned upward to that brighter light from heaven, and the 
heart of the mourner set upon that better mansion, which the 
Master has gone to prepare. And if occasions have some- 
times occurred, when we have been divided in feeling, how 
have our differences ceased, when you have come among ua 
in the spirit and influence of the doctrine of peace. It is 

Sleasant to us to dwell upon these recollections. They are 
eeply seated in our inmost breasts, and mingled as they are 
with the image of your truth, and love, and faithfulness, they 
can never leave us." Such are the feelings of gratitude 
and endearment which his faithful labors awakened ; and 
what better proof need we ask of the aucceaa of a minister of 
Chrbt, in this important department of his duty. 

But we have yet to speak of Dr. Ware as an instructer 
and a friend. Concernmg him in the other relations of 
which I have spoken, I have known him only by the effect 
of his labors, but as an instructer and a friend, I can testify 
to his faithfubess and worth. To sav that he felt a deep in- 
terest in those who were under his charge, is to present but 
faintly that solicitude and affection, which ever governed his 
intercourse with the students of his care. The coDstant 
maaifeetatioD of such pure feetinga, and VScu^ «Mii9u^ «r6^ 
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mate, in which he was ever held by those so closelj conneeted 
with him, kindled in the breasts of all his pupils kindred WDr* 
timents ; and it is under the abiding influence of such feet 
ings, that I pen this faint tribute to his memory. The ffliMt 
implicit confidence was reposed in him by aU who looked to 
him for advice and guidance ; and I have ever sought ii 
vain for the man, in whom I could place such implicit trait 
He seemed to be free from that selfishness, which too often 
compels UR to receive with caution the advice of those wfaoia 
friendship we highly value. The more I learn of my felloiF- 
men, in this respect, — and I believe I am not disposed to 
undervalue true friendship, — the more willingly does mem- 
ory linger upon those days, when we were wont to receire 
the words or his lips, as the dictates of true wisdom and the 
sincere teachings of a friendly heart. It was axharacter- 
istic of this good man to look with charity upon the errors 
and imperfections of those around him, and while he gentlj 
reproved a deviation from duty, and mildly pointed out tbi 
paths of error, he left no doubts, even in the minds of thoM 
most afiected by his reproof or his correction, that he wii 
deeply interested in their welfare, and like a true friend, wu 
setting in their proper position, both human fraihies and hn- 
'man merits. Were it necessary to lay open the intercourse 
of the recitation-room, or the fervent and touching earnest- 
ness of the social and religious gatherings of that hallowed 
retreat, I could dwell long upon the beauties of this worthy 
character. But enough has been said to show the feelings 
of a pupil towards an instructer, — of one befriended to the 
friend,— of a child in his spiritual career to the spiritual 
teacher. But I ought not to leave this part of my subject, 
without speaking of that liberal spirit, which, as it was a 

Eart of his religious faith, was exhibited most truly also in 
is daily practice. From him there were heard no words in 
condemnation of those of a difierent faith, no expressions of 
dislike to those, who, though not believing as he did upon the 
great questions of theology, yet were professedly servants of 
the same Master, and laboring for the upbuilding of the same 
great cause. Though he was called a Unitarian, and though 
he was most closely identified with the doctrines that distm- 
ffuish that portion of the Christian church, yet it is not doing 
him injustice to say, that he rejoiced in the labors of all those 
who would dissipate the darkness that broods over so many 
minds, and spread abroad a saving knowledge of the truth as 
it ia in Jesus. Possessixig lYie mo«\. «^^^^ nvs^^ ^^ Qal 
and of the nature of his g9NeTnifteiA,\«TOk%%.Xw«i%SwsaB^^^ 
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man's high relationship and exalted destiny, and having felt 
within his own soul the operation of that truth, which is to 
sanctify and save every soul, we cannot believe that he 
doubted as to the result of the Divine government, in the 
complete triumph of good over evil, or that he ever feared 
that all would not, in God's time, attain unto that perfection^ ' 
for which they wece destined, and by the effectual working 
of Divine truth and love, be renewed in the spirit and tem- 
per of their minds, until they should enjoy, as he enjoys, 
and partake with him the blessedness of eternal Ljfe, Light, 
and Love. 

Such was Dr. Ware, while connected with the Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge. But though the remembrances of 
him must be ever present with thos§, whose youth was guided 
by his wise counsels, yet there is one event connected with 
his history, which can never be forgotten until the conscious- 
ness that we were ever young has lefl us, or until the debt 
of gratitude we owe a benefactor has been choked by the 
cares and selfishness of an unholy heart. When Dr. Ware 
found that he could no longer perform the duties of his labo- 
rious ofhce, by reason of his ill health, he made known to the 
members of the school his determination, and with words of 
faithful counsel and affectionate interest, took his leave. A . 
letter had been sent to him, signed by all the members of the 
school, expressing their regret at his being compelled to 
leave the station which he had filled with so much honor to 
himself and benefit to the school ) and the feelings of vener- 
ation and thankfulness which were entertained for his exalted 
worth and devoted labors. And as he made mention of this, 
in his closing remarks, with his eyes filled with tears, and 
his utterance restrained by deep emotion, he said he had 
been made sensible of his own unworthiness, — he had been 
reminded of his frailty, by those whose words of commenda- 
tion and thankfulness had conveyed to him their gratitude 
and assurance of constant remembrance. And when he had 
finished these word^, which fell in strains of melting tender- 
ness upon the heart, he sat down and wept. And he wept 
not alone. Tears flowed freely, for the young were to be 
parted from a father, — a devoted friend was to take leave of 
those whom he loved, and who felt for him a reciprocal re- 
gard. Thus was closed on earth a connexion, which, I can 
rejoice in the assurance of my faith, is to be renewed under 
still holier auspices, in heaven. And since that day, when 
** farewells were spoken," have nearer friends, and a vener- 
atiMig circle of associates, taken a \aaX e^xlYA^ \»tt:<i^ ^S. %. 
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spirit too pure for earth, and a heart too holj to be demed 
the society of its kindred in a happier sphere. 

Brethren, we would cherish his hallowed memorr. We 
would derive strength from the teachings of his life. We 
would follow in the ways of virtue which he trod. We wooU 
strive, like him, to overcome the world, and purify ouiselm 
from all uncleanness, and we shall be able to testify with ium 
to the truth of the angelic promise, *^ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord." 



t^E BIBLE. 



BY RET. T. J. 8A\I VER. 



It can be doubted by no one that the Bible is a most n- 
markable book; remarkable for its age, its origin andito 
character, as well as for the ministry it has performed, is 
now performing, and is destined, beyond all question, yet to 
perform, in the domestic, social, ana civil affairs of our race. 
It is the oldest book extant ; at least parts of it are older 
than any other writing that has come down to our time ; it 
is possessed of the highest claims to a Divine origin ^ its con- 
tents having been spoken 'and written by holy men of oM, 

• who spake and wrote as they were moved by the Holj 
Ghost. Nor is it less remarkable for its character. It fur- 
nishes the best idea of God any where to be found ; it gives 
us the most consistent and encouraging views of his govern- 
ment and purposes ; it exhibits the clearest insight into the 
nature of the human heart, its operations and motives ; and 
finally it reveals to us, what cannot but be vastly important 
to our virtue and our happiness, the ultimate destiny of our 
race. 

As might be expected, the Bible has not been an idle spec- 
tator in the affairs of the world. On the contrary, it has 

■ been, is still, and evermore must be, an agent of migbtj 
power. Its influence has been felt wherever it has gone, 
and it has done much in moulding the institutions and char- 
acter of all nations which have cordially received it. At 
this very moment, if you will trace out on a map of the globe 
tboBe countries where the BvVA^ *\a T^^s^c^^wvL^d as the great 

store-house of reVigiwMi Xrai^^ w^^ \wwii\ftA%^,^«am«^Y»^ 
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ceive them to be those blessed with a truly enlightened and 
moral civilization. It is not saying too mnch, to assert that 
to the Bible we are solely indebted for the higher civiliza- 
tion enjoyed by Christendom ; for the yarious charitable 
institntions peculiar to its soil ; for the quickened intellect 
exhibited in the grandest discoveries, the most astonishing 
inventions, the most useful improvements, and in a rich and 
varied literature, which, like streams in the desert, coven 
with foliage and beauty the land through which it flows. 
For the better forms of government too, for many of the 
most valuable domestic and social institutions, for mild and 
wholesome laws, for a wider and deeper spirit of kindness 
and love, for all of our best hopes and best joys, we are in 
like manner indebted to the Bible. 

Is it strange, then, that this holy book should be held in 
veneration, should be loved and prized above all other 
books ? We owe it more than we owe all other books be-- 
side. And yet those in Christendom who reject the Bible d<^ 
not seem to be aware, at least they do not ingenuously acy 
knowledge how great are the obligations they themselves are 
under to this volume. They oflen speak as if it were but .a 
mere imposition upon human credulity, a tissue of fables, a 
curse rather than a blessing to mankind. They sometimes 
seem at a loss to express their contempt for its authority and 
claims ! Do they sufficiently reflect what it is that makes 
them diflTer from the heathen world ; what it is that distin- 
guishes them above the Hindoo or the Tartar ? Did they 
ever seriously ask themselves why they are not at this mo- 
ment blind idolaters, engaged in the senseless, degrading or 
cruel rites of a dark superstition ? The fact is, that but for 
the Bible, which they affect to despise, the skeptics and infi- 
dels of Christendom would have been in the same condition 
with the rest of the world without the Bible. For it cannot 
have escaped the observation of any one familiar with the 
subject, that the infidel's best views of God, and indeed of 
almost every thing connected with religion, are drawn, 
directly or indirectly, whether he knows it or not, from the 
Bible. This is, in fact, the great source of all his boasted 
wisdom ; this is the fountain of those great truths which he, 
perhaps ignorant ly, ascribes to his deified reason. 

I make these remarks to show that no man living in Chris- 
tendom can escape the beneficent influences of the Holy 
Scriptures. He may reject the Bible ; he may contemn it ; 
he may trample it under foot ; but he can no isiot^ vi^vi 
being blessed by it, than he can ffMj \Yifi eorasiib ^'^^ m»^ 
VOL. I. — jfo. rill. 98r 
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lA the heavem, or, by a muddy and eenseleM phflosophj, 
prevent h from causing the eaKh to bud and hring forth seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater, and beaiitj, and heahk, 
and happiness for all. The influence of the Bible, though m 
■lany things unseen by superficial observers, is still an stt- 
pervading spirit. It affects our political, social, and monl 
condition ; it does and will modify the religious opinions 
avefi of the infidel himself; and how much more of him who 
receives it as the word of God, and therefore aa of the higb- 
•st authority in matters of faith and practice. 



TO A TOUNO HOTHEK. 



•T MRS. C. M. SAWTEB. 



|The following lines were addreosed to a lady whom I met on my Journey ttom St. 
IjMIs to Cincinnati. She was a sweet and motirnfbl lookfnir young creatare, and won 
vpon my sympathy flrom the first moment I saw her. After being with her two or thioe 
lays, she confided to me her story. She was the mother of three little childreni tai 
hwrlng recently lost her husband in Iowa, she left her little ones in the care of t 
IHend, and was on her retom alone to the interior of Virginia, in the hope of p 
lug her (hther to accompany her back and take charge of her little property.] 

Sorrowing wife of one departed ! 

Widow, in thy youthful years. 
Woman, soft and gentle-hearted. 

Mourner, oft subdued by tears. 
In thy loveliness forsaken. 

Pensive as a widowed dove. 
Thou dost in my heart awaken 

Deepest sympathy and love ! 

I, 'tis true, a passing stranger. 

Ne'er have seen thy face before. 
And I go, a weary ranger, 

Ne*erto look upon it more ! 
Yet in many a scene of gladness. 

Though unmet by other eyes. 
Thy sweet face, in all its sadness. 

Will before mine own arise ! 

To my distant home I hie me, 

Joys long-missed will soon be mine. 
There, with all my loved ones by me, 

I shall think of thee and thine ! 
I shall see thy chUdren gather 

Weepmgly aioxovd Oky Vti^e, 
A«h;|i>g why thttVs &\iieTit f ttOcun 

Gomes not back» \» lYiem %xk4 V^iiftA\r 
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I shall Me thee mdly fold them 

To thy young and anguished breast. 
Telling, what thou oft hast told them. 

That in death he is at rest ! 
That his dust in ailence sleepeth. 

But his spirit dweileth where 
Tears no more the fond eye weepeth, .. 

And that ^ey shall meet him there ! 

Blessed lesson ! O, young mother, ■« 

Teach it oft and teach it well ! 
It to them, beyond all other, 

"Will become a holy spell ! 
When temptations steal before them, 

Seeking to beguile their heart. 
They will feel his eye is o'er them 

And from every sin depart 1 

May tbey be a light to cheer thee 

In the path thou treadst alone ; 
May they solace, love, revere thee,— 

Him replacing who is sone ! 
So mayst thou, thy griefs forgetting. 

Loved and loving, onward move. 
Till with him thou art regretting. 

Thou shalt meet in realms ala^ve ! 

Ohio River, Oct 23, 1843. 



UNIVERSALISM,— WHAT IT IS NOT, AND WHAT IT IS. 
NITMBXR OITB. 

BT REV. D. FORBB8. 

In this series of articles it will be my object to correct 
some of tbe misapprehensions in tbe community, in regard 
to Universalism, — to show what it is not, and wbat it is. 
After doing this, I shall proceed to explain some of the more 
prominent doctrines which distinguish us as a denominatioo. 

By the term Universalism, I mean the belief that all man- 
kind will become, ultimately, holy, and consequently happjr* 
regardless of the particular theory upon which this is main- 
tained. As I understand the matter, the man who receive! 
this idea as God's truth is a Universalist in theory, whaterev 
may be his views upon other points of doctrine. He may be 
a T>^ii^i^^^^Q ^^ ^ Unitarian, a FreewiUer or a Predestina- 
rian, a believer ia future puuisVimeiil ot nfi^^ v&iii^^^L^Saik x 
UniverBoliat. At least, so we undeTSt^niSL ^ikd naa^tot. 
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I deem this explanation neceasarj at the outset, beeane < 
a atrenuouB effort has been, and eyeu now is made, to r^ 
strict the meaning and application of this term to those who 
believe all the consequences of sin are confined to the pres* 
ent mode of being ; and that, too, against the earnest pn^ 
testations of the entire denomination in this countrjr. I 
believe there is but one feeling in reference to this matter, 
among the intelligent portion of (Jniversalists, both laity ind 
nunisters, in the United States. 

We complain of this attempt to restrict the meaning ind 
application of the term in question, on the part of other d^ 
nominations, because it conveys a false impression as to ex- 
isting facts, and is most wickedly unjust to the views of the 
greater portion of our best and most valued ministers, ii 
well as laymen. 

By such a restriction, the. idea is conveyed to the 
world, that the distinguishing faith of the denomination d 
Universalists, is the belief that all the consequences of ni 
are confined to the present state of being ; or that, be is 
base, vile, and polluted as they may, men's fiiture conditioi 
in the spirit-land will not be affected, in any manner or de- 
gree, thereby. 

Now this is not, nor was it ever, the fact. There never 
has been a time since the existence of the denomination, 
when more or less of its members, both clergy and laity, 
were not believers in future punishment, or in the idea thst 
the consequences of unreformed sins extend beyond the 
present life. This every man knows is the fact, who knows 
any thing about the matter. 

Such being the state of the case, how false would be the 
impression upon the public mind, should the term Universa- 
lism be restricted in its meaning to the belief that all the 
consequences of sin are confined to this life ! 

But this is not all. Such a restriction of the term not 
only conveys a falsehood as to existing facts, but is most 
wickedly unjust, not only to individuals, but to the whole 
denomination. 

' When the term Universalism is construed to mean the 
belief that all the consequences of sin are confined to this 
mortal state, it is entirely despoiled of its distinctive char- 
acter. It is no longer a proper name, pointing out a par- 
ticnlar class of religionists ; but a common name, descri^ive 
of a genus, under which are several species. 

Admit such a definition and tVi^ ^Ibeist and deiat, who 
deajr man extata at all in a fulut^ iMm, est %^t S^ea ^wMsk^ 
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tion of the body, excludes public wenfaip, and ieoffs at and 
ridicules all the great truths of religion, are as much UniveiK 
I aalists as those who believe in the existence of Grod HH^ 
I human accountability ; in Jesus Christ, and own him m 
i their Master, Teacher, and Guide ; in the doctrine of k«h 
t man immortcdity, and that all souls shall, at last, arrive at 
I unending bliss ; and in the importance of public and social 
r worship to our progress in piety and virtue. 

What can be more wickedly unjust to the whole den<MB^ 
nation than this ? And yet there are men of high standing 
in the religious world, who do this thing. And I ffreatlj 
fear there are not wanting individuals who are determmed to 
force this obnoxious construction upon the term, for the very 
commenddble purpose of securing for themselves a plausible 
excuse for classing Universsdists with infidels. 

The term Universalism is not a mere negative term ; but 
it means something positive and unlimited. It was first ^UH 
plied to the belief that the atonement was made by Jesus for 
every human soul ; and from that was transferred to the be- 
lief tbat t^e atonement will be efiectual in bringing all souls 
home to God. 

What a grievous perversion of language, to attempt t^ 
force upon such a term as this a mere negative sense ; to 
use it to describe a mere negation, about which there it 
nothing positive or unlimited. That such is the character <^ 
the idea, that all the consequences of sin are wholly confined 
to the present life, I need not stop to show. 

But this is not all. Not only is the attempt made to re^ 
strict the meaning of the term Universalism to this narrow 
view, but most grievous misapprehensions are entertained 
and propagated as to what the doctrine itself really is. 

It is a very common idea that Universedists believe me^i 
are to be transferred from this world to heaven, with all 
their sins upon them, and its deadly canker sores eating 
deep into their souls. In other words, they are not unfra»- 
quently represented as believing that the thief, the liar, aii4 
tike drunkard, and even the murderer, and all classes and 
grades of sinners, are to be taken up and carried direct to 
heaven, literally reeking with moral corruption, to be thf 
companions of holy aportles and prophets, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect. 

Hence we are often edified with the shocking spectaoia^ 
of a man first murdering a fellow and then plunging th^ 
bloody d&gger into his own heart, and so following him to 
heaven, with bis handf aU reeking wiJikVoa Qiim^0fti^Sf£&^> 
VOL. I. — NO. viii. ^i* 



Mood, and his mmiI polluted with the puilt of a two-lbld nv' 
der ; of the old world being swept into heaven in aH thair 
guilt and wickednees ; of the Sodomitea ^oing to heaven ii 
a chariot of fire, in all their beastiaiity, Tilenesa, and polhi- 



I need not tell any man of conunon candor and inteUigeace, 
ihat nothing can be more wickedly unjust than such repn- 
aentations ; for on no one point have Univeraaliats mmi 
more effort to guard the minds of conmiunity against misap- 
prehension, than upon this. They have declared, over and 
over again, that they do not believe that men go to heavoi 
in their sins ; that their idea of universal happiness is fbond- 
ed upon that of universal goodness. 

Universalists preach and write about all mankind being 
saved ; and how do they explain the term salvation ? Thef 
explain it, as the Bible does, to mean deliverance, not from 
outward and material flames and fires ; not from the unim- 
aginable terrors of the world of woe ; not from everlastinff 
perdition ; but from what is more to be dreaded than aU 
these things, — from sin itself ; from the darkneqp and ofil 
of their own minds, which are the cause of all that men do 
and are to suffer as moral and accountable beings. 

Universalists understand salvation to be deliverance fimn 
the control of wrong habits and principles ; a purifying of 
the soul from all that is base and vile ; a removal of all the 
guilt and contaminations of sin ; a plucking of the soul from 
that hell of darkness and guilt, in which every one is 
plunged who gives himself up to sin ; and that by being thus 
renovated and pardoned the soul is exalted to heaven. Thej 
mean, too, then whenever and wherever this takes place, 
whether in this world or the next, the soul enters heaven, or 
iieaven enters the soul. 

This is the fact in reference to both classes of Universa- 
liats. All the difference, in regard to this matter, between 
them, is in reference to the jmaniier of attaining this end, or 
the means by which it is to be effected. 

Those who believe the consequences of sin extend beyond 
this life, suppose salvation is to be attained, in all cases, 
through each individual's own agency, — the voluntary ex- 
ercise of the powers he possesses, under God's blessing; and 
in so far as it applies to the present life, those who believe 
••aD the consequences of sin are confined to this mode of hn- 
iBian existence, fully concur in this view, but do not suppose 
*H will apply to another atate. TVi^^ V^Ueve that^ at death, 
^or between death and the TeautredCum) ^t ^V^^^vifife ^ ^^ 
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resurrection, all the corruptions and guilt of eyery human 
soul will be purged out by some mysterious process, wholly 
indepeudent of the will and agency of the individual. 

Unphilosophical and absurd as this view may appear to some 
minds, it is not so very singular afler all. Those who entei^ 
tain this view, only adopt and carry out the common belief 
of our most orthodox people, in reference to believers ; mud 
if one is an unphilosophical proposition, or an absurdity, the 
other is also. 

Those who claim the exclusive title of evangelical, univer- 
sally maintain, I believe, that all the imperfections and stiui 
that attach to believers at death, will be purged out by some 
mysterious process, between death and their entrance upon 
future existence, — a process in which the individual's agency 
or volitions have no part. 

The same process that is supposed to purify believers 
from their little sins, those who believe all the consequences 
of sin are confined to the present life, think will purify all 
souls from the deepest stains of the most aggravated sins. 
And I must confess, if the consequences of believers' sins 
are wholly con(ined to this life, and the contaminations and 
guilt they fix upon their souls are to be purged out by some 
process independent of human agency and volitions, I eannot 
see why it may not.be so with all mankind. One is just as 
reasonable, philosophical, and scriptural as the other. And 
could I believe the first, I should find no difficulty in adopt- 
ing the other also. 

Such being* the views of Universalists, how is it possible 
for any intelligent man, who has informed himself as he ought, 
to suppose they believe any man will go to heaven in his 
sins ? How any honest man can represent them as enter- 
taining such opinions, afler all that has been said to prevent 
misapprehension upon this point, I cannot see. 

And yet how often are Universalists represented as believ- 
ing thus, in newspaper articles, pamphlets, and books, pub- 
Ibhed against their views, to excite public prejudice against 
them. And I cannot help thinking that the authors of these 
will have a very serious account to settle With the Judge of 
all the earth for such doings, if they do not now have one to 
settle with their own consciences. 
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■pirit too pure for earth, and a heart too holy to be denied 
the society of its kindred in a happier sphere. 

Brethren, we would cherish his hallowed memorj. We 
would derive strength from the teachings of his life. We 
would follow in the ways of virtue which he trod. We wo«U 
strive, like him, to overcome the world, and purify oursdRi 
from all uncleanness, and we shall be able to testify with Un 
to the truth of the angelic promise, *' Blessed are the deid 
who die in the Lord." 



t^E BIBLE. 



BY RET. T. J. SAVIVBR. 



It caii be doubted by no one that the Bible is a most re- 
markable book ; remarkable for its age, its origin and iti 
character, as well as for the ministry it has performed, b 
now performing, ^nd is destined, beyond all question, jet to 
perform, in the domestic, social, and civil affairs of our race. 
It is the oldest book extant ; at least parts of it are older 
than any other writing that has come down to our time ; it 
is possessed of the highest claims to a Divine origin, its con- 
tents having been spoken 'and written by holy men of oM, 
* who spake and wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. Nor is it less remarkable for its character. It fur- 
nishes the best idea of God any where to be found ; it gives 
us the most consistent and encouraging views of his govern- 
ment and purposes ; it exhibits the clearest insight into the 
nature of the human heart, its operations and motives ; and 
finally it reveals to us, what cannot but be vastly important 
to our virtue and our happiness, the ultimate destiny of our 
race. 

As might be expected, the Bible has not been an idle spec- 
tator in the affairs of the world. On the contrary, it has 
been, is still, and evermore must be, an agent of mighty 
power. Its influence has been felt wherever it has gone, 
and it has done much in moulding the institutions and cha^ 
acter of all nations which have cordially received it. At 
this very moment, if you will trace out on a map of the globe 
those countries where lYie 'B\V>Vq \^ Tecog;nized as the great 
tore-house of reVif^wxa VralVi m\^ >utfsi^\Q^^,^^ra.yiSi^i!(. 
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General Conference held in Baltimore. But Mr. MusgniTe shows that 

Kr. Wesley never ordained Dr. Coke bishop, and that Methodist epis- 
copacy was introduced surreptitiously, by dishonorable and unlawftil 
measures. In proof of this, he cites the declaration of Rev. Mr. Me- 
Cmine, who said be had searched in vain thirty-five years for Mr. We** 

'' ley's authority of what is stated in the Discipline. He also refers to Mr. 

^ Wesley's letter in relation to the appointment of Messrs. Coke and As- 
biiry, and shows that it gives episcopacy no countenance. Besides, ha 
gives a letter from Mr. Wesley, in which he condemns the appohitment 
of bishops. It is addressed to Mr. Asbury. We have room for only 
an extract. 

'* But, in one point, my dear brother, I am a little afraid both the 
Doctor and you differ from me. I studv to be litUef you study to be 
great; I creeps you ttrvi along. I found a school, you a colUge. Nay, 
and call it after your own names ! O, beware ! Do not seek to be 
something ! Let me be nothing, and Christ be all in all. 

** One instance of this, of your greatness, has given me great eoi^ 
oem. How can you, how dare you suffer yourself to be called a 
bishop ? I shudder, I start at the very thought. Men may call m« a 
knave, or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and f am content ; but they 
shall never, by mjr consent, call me a bishop! For my sake, for 
God's sake, for Christ's sake, put a full end to this ! Let the Presby- 
terians do what they please, but let the Methodists know their calling 
better."— p. 81. 

Thus Mr. Wesley never gave any authority for the appointment of 
bishops ? But suppose he did, does it prove episcopacy right or scrip- 
tural ? Mr. Wesley, we know, was a good man, and, in some respects, 
a great man, but we have yet to learn that he was infallible. 

The 2d chapter of Mr. Musgrave's work is on Government and Disci- 
pline ; and we wish to express our thanks for the faithful manner in 
which he has exposed the anti-republican character of the Methodist 
church. He has shown ** that the government is anti-republican, be-' 
cause all the legislative and executive power is in the hands of their 
clergy, — and the laitj^ave no representation in the General or Annual 
Conference, and of course have no voice in the government." He has 
also shown that ** the discipline is tyrannical, because the members are 
amenable to any rules and regulations which it may please their clergy 
from time to time to agree upon,^-and because the usual forms of law 
and justice are not constitutionally prescribed and secured in the trial 
of church members." Truly does he say '* such a system is, in its tei^ 
dency, dangerons to public liberty and the free institutions of the land." 

On page 61, Mr. M. says, *' Thus the reader will perceive, that the 
ministers not only make all the lavrs, but they appoint, either directly 
or indirectly, mil (lie execothre bfiloeni,— fioml^M^XmiM^ 
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ia the heavem, or, by a muddy and senBeleaa phOosoplij, 
prevent it from causing the earth to bud and bring forth seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater, and beauty , and health, 
and happiness for all. The influence of the Bible, though in 
many things unseen by superficial observers, ia still an all- 
pervading spirit. It affects our political, social, and moral 
condition ; it does and will modify the religious opinionB 
•vep of the infidel himself; and how much more of him who 
receives it as the word of God, and therefore as of the high- 
•st authority in matters of faith and practice. 



TO A TOUNO HOTHEK. 



•T MRS. C. M. SAWTBB. 



[The following lines were addressed to a lady whom I met on my journey fi'oin 9(. 
IjOvIs to Cincinnati. She was a sweet and monrnAil lookinir young creature, and wo> 
«poQ my sympathy from the first moment I saw her. After being with her two or thra 
days, she confided to me her story. She was the mother of three little children, aid 
iMving recently lost her husband in Iowa, she left her little ones in the care of a 
friend, and was on her return alone to (he interior of Virginia, in the hope of p ' 
tng her father to accompany her back and take charge of her little property.] 

Sorrowing wife of one departed ! 

Widow, in thy youthful years, 
Woman, soft and gentle-hearted, 

Mourner, oft subdued by tears. 
In thy loveliness forsaken. 

Pensive as a widowed dove, 
Thou dost in my heart awaken 

Deepest sympathy and love ! 

I, 'tis true, a passing stranger. 

Ne'er have seen thy face before. 
And I go, a weary ranger, 

Ne*erto look upon it more ! 
Yet in many a scene of gladness. 

Though unmet by other eyes. 
Thy sweet face, in all its sadness. 

Will before mine own arise ! 

To my distant home I hie me, 

Joys long-missed will soon be mine. 
There, with all my loved ones by me, 

I shall think of thee and thine ! 
I shall see thy children gather 

Weepingly aTOxmd \\v>j V^ii^e, 
Asking ^hy theiT aYiaeivl ^a\V\ftt 

Comes not bac\L to t\i*Ta. wA VXife^V 
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Methodism, — its moral machinery, religions character and fruits ; the 

* aeTenth, on the new measures for promoting revivals. Each of these 

' topics is discussed with ability and candor, and we regret that we have 

not room for a synopsis of the views presented. In a future number 

we shall again call attention to this work. 

Before closing what we have to say, we should remark, that Mr. 
M usgrave is chiefly indebted for his facts and reasonings in chapters 
one, two, and three, to the writings of Revs. Mr. McCaine and Dr. Jen- 
nings, and their fearless associates in the cause of Methodist refoftn. 



The Flower Vase, by Miss S. C. Edgarton. Lowell : Powers, 
Bagley & Co. Boston : B. ^, Mussey, Cornhill. 1848. 

Such is the title of a small, prettily-bound volume, difiering little 
from other works of the same kind, but put forth, as the editor tdtls us 
in her Preface, because it ** embraces the language and poetic senti- 
ments of flowers in a smaller and less expensive form than any similar 
work hitherto before the public.*' The sentiments are chiefly original, 
and many of them of exceeding delicacy and beauty ; but we need say 
little on this point, to those acquainted with the writings of the editor; 
we are little versed in the Floral language ourselves, and are, conse- 
quently, disqualified for giving an elaborate notice of the work ; but 
so far as we can judge, it seems wholly free from the vapid nonsense 
and sickly sentimentality which frequently characterize works of this 
description. The volume is tastefully done up, and will make a pretty 
gift-book for any of the holiday seasons! We give one sentiment as a 
sample of the general character of the work. 

Star of Bethlehem. 

Omithogalum. Class 6.— Order 1. 

Root, bulbous. Flowers, white, six-petalled, with no calyx. 

Let us follow Jesus. 
* * * » 

Shall we not follow where his feet have trod. 

And, by an humble love, and faith sincere. 
Approach the likeness of the Son of God ? 

His Life is with us, and his quickening Wordy — 
Shall these be hidden from our daily sight. 

Or only 'neath the temple's arches heard, 
Or dreamed of in the still, inactive night ? 

Oh, no ! His holy lessons shall be learned 
By way-side connings in our daily walk ; 

And, as the hearts of his disciples burned 
Whea Ikaemng, m they joiuiued« to Vua \a.\k. , 
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80 shiU our hearu be thrilled, our souk rabdued. 
By the deep wisdom of hie gentle ipeech, - 

Until witn light, and peace, and loTe imbued, 
Hia kingdom, and its rest divine, we reach. 

It can be found at the store of Mr. Briggs, 408 Washington Stmt 



LiTTB&B ON THE MoEAL AMD RSLIGIOXTS DuTIEB Or Pi- 

mxiTTs, BT ▲ CX.EROYMAN. — ^This is a duodecimo volume of U( 
pages, just issued from the press of B. B. Mussey, of this city. Tk 
paper is good, and the mechanical execution exceedingly beautiful, sxh 
as will do honor to this enterprising publisher. The topics upon whiek 
it treats have been selected with admirable discreetDeas, and are ds- 
cussed with eminent ability. The author has proved himself a profooDd 
andUaccurate thinker upon the general subject of hie work, and upoi 
its various ramifications. 

The style, as it obviously should be, in a production of the kiDd,B 
plain and familiar ; but still not wanting in the graces of a popoiir 
composition. The reader will meet with many passages, the dictiosof 
which is exceedingly beautiful, while sentiments and suggestions of tk 
most thrilling interest will everywhere strike the eye, and reach tbe 
heart. The anecdotes and incidents which are interspersed ihiwA 
the volume, cannot fail of imparting to it the charm of poetrvaid 
of romance, though it discusses the gravest subjects in the staid hi- 
guage of sober prose and plain facts. It should be in the handiof 
every parent. Nor is it a work to be read and studied by parents ex- 
clusively. It will be found exceedingly interesting and useful to chil- 
dren. Parental and filial duties are reciprocal, and, of course whatk 
suitable and valuable to parents, must be so, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, to their offspring. We, therefore, earnestly recommend both to 
avail themselves of the benefits which may be derived from this beiu- 
tiful and instructive little work. It may be had at the Book-Store of 
the publisher, B. B. Mussey, No. 29, Comhill, Boston. 



The Justice of God, — ^The article on this subject, by Rev. Mr. 
Tpdd, will be read with interest by all acquainted with his history. 
He is the gentleman who wrote a work against Univeraalism a few 
years since, which has been a text-book for our opposere. He is now 
a strong advocate for Universalism. We do not agree with him in the 
riewB advanced in the last mcUoh ; b\il ihA Miscellany is a free work 
tukd each writer ■hmll haTt \bA ^\i^ft«^ o^«x.vnMBn^\aa «i«^^ 
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THE FATHER SEEM IN THE SON. 



BY RBV. B. M. PINOBEE. 



** No man haih seen God at any time*, the only begotten Son, which is seen in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him."— John i, 18. 

The former part of this proposition is evidently most true; 
for God is Spirit, and spirit is invisible to our natural eyes. 
This is well, doubtless ; for the sight of the Infinite Spirit 
would be overwhelming and unendurable, with the present 
constitution of our nature. The reader recollects, perhaps,, 
the incident somewhere related of the Emperor Trajan's say- 
ing to a Jewish Rabbi, " You teach that God is everywhere ; 
1 should like to see him." ** God's presence is everywhere," 
was the reply ; ** but mortal eye cannot behold his glory." 
The emperor still insisting, the Rabbi took him into the opei^ 
air at noonday, and bade him look upon the sun in its merid- 
ian splendor. '*I cannot," said Trajan, ''the light dazzles 
me." "If thou art unable to endure the light of one oF 
God's creatures, how canst thou expect to behold the re- 
splendent glory of the great Creator ? Would not such a 
light annihilate thee ?" True enough, — if the eye is daz- 
zled, to blindness, by looking upon this light, how much 
more by gazing, if it were allowed, upon the efiulgence of 
the Source ana Fountain of light, — the great central Light 
of the limitless universe ! It is well that '* no man hath^wen 
or can see" Him. 

Still, the atheist asks, ''Where is God? — I cannot fee 
him ;" and most unwisely, though in his own mind most 
aageljr, conciudas '' thero is no &>&.^^ "Do usA. \SAaK<) ^^^^sg^ 
VOL. I. — NO. IX, a4 
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exist, which we nevertheless cannot see ? 1^'ho ever imo 
air ?— or light ? — or darkness ? — or thought ? — or attrac- 
tion ? — or electricity ?— or the principle of life, whether veg- 
etable or animal ? Never one ! and yet they really are, for 
we know their effects. So with the unseen and invisible God; 
we know he is, by what he does, for everything, all atoms 
and all worlds, are but the effect of God, if we may so 
speak. Hence, then, though '' no man hath seen Grod at 
any time," — ^though he is invisible to mortal vision, and 
must of necessity be so, yet God exists. 

Thus far in relation to the Divine Being, physically speak- 
ing ; but his moral nature more concerns us than the mode 
of his existence. Knowledge as to how he exists is of no 
importance to us ; but knowledge of his moral perfections 
and attributes is essential to our highest happiness, during 
our m6rtal life, as it will be during our immortal life. This 
leads us to say, that the moral character of God was not 
fully known till Christ came, nor now, without him. Hence 
it is true in this sense, also, that '* no man hath seen God at 
any time, but the Son hath declared him." 

We indeed see the natural perfections, of the Great Sfpirit 
in creation and Providence, — Nature, so termed ; althoujgh 
Nature is but the laws of God. Aside from this thought, 
Nature is only chance, and chance is nothing. Here we 
learn God's power, wisdom, and goodness, in forming us as 
he has, intelligent beings, capable of happiness, and our phy- 
sical, mental, and moral constitution adapted, by the Divine 
purpose, to secure thousand-fold enjoyments, with an adap- 
tation of external nature and circumstances to the same be- 
neficent object. But we here learn his m^al perfections, so 
called, only partially, imperfectly. True, we see displays 
of benevolence, mercy, and justice, every where around us ; 
Still, from our ignorance and short-sightedness, we should 
not know, without the aid and light of an additional and 
supernatual divine revelation, that our Supreme Ruler and 
Governor was not also cruel and partial. Thus we might 
judge, guided alone by the light of Nature and of Reason, — 
of Reason, I mean, unaided by wisdom from on high. What 
should we read of the moral nature of God in the raging 
storm ? in the earthquake, by which whole cities are sud- 
denly enveloped in hopeless darkness and ruin ^ in the rav- 
aging whirlwind and tornado ? in the noisome, wasting noon- 
day pestilence ? in the scourging death-famiiie ? in monstrous 
A/dra-headed disease, — tVie ac\i^, ^^\xv&^ ^* vcA \\\a that 
Seeh is heir to ?" in deatti Vk^eM!, ui^ xix&^ww&t^ K^\^^ 
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dreadful '* king of terrors ?" and in the raging, tumultuous, 
destructive, demon-like, evil passions of men, — without 
divine, heaven-sent instruction m relation to their ulterior 
end and design, in the hands of the Infinite Spirit, — ^* the 
Father of our spirits." 

So also in Providence ; what can we see here, frequentlj, 
to forbid the thouglit, — not divinely directed, — that our 
Maker and Ruler is a partial, cruel being ? Are there not 
occasions of suffering, heart-rending anguish, that occur to 
us all, during our mortal pilgrimage, and under the opera- 
tions of an over-ruling Providence ? can we always see in 
them the evidences of impartial, boundless, unchanging 
benevolence and mercy, without the aid of supernatural light 1 
Look at our life-woes almost innumerable, and then answer ! 
— the loss of property, degradation, soul-grinding poverty, 
the loss of friends, dear as the apple of our eye, by the all- 
devouring monster, — ^Death, and sin, the most weighty, 
blasting, withering, blighting curse of man, with all its moi^ 
Btrous, dreadful consequences, sometimes with its insup- 
portable burden of guilt, crushing the spirit to the dust, and 
almost grinding a man's soul out of him ! Witnessing all 
this, and experiencing much of it, are we prepared to affirm 
that the God of Providence is not cruel, to some extent, as 
well as good — unless we learn the object, design, and end 
of it all, by celestial instruction, given in a distinct revelation 
from the Author of Providence and of all things ? We are 
not, — so it seems to me. It may safely be said, then, that 
so far as regards God's moral perfections, as well as his per- 
sonal being or mode of existence, *' no man hath seen God 
at any time," — he was not fully known until '' the Son de- 
clared him." 

It may be remarked here, too, that the moral nature of 
God was not perfectly known and understood, even by Moses 
and the prophets, with the amount of revelation vouchsafed 
to them. Sinai, with its flame and smoke, its thunderings 
and lightnings, and its solemn voices, mostly proclaimed the 
Almighty Jenovah and Thunderer to be a dreadful Being , 
rather than an impartially, universally, and unchangeably 
benevolent one. It caused the witnessing, listening multi- 
tudes around, and even favored Moses himself, to *' exceed- 
ingly fear and quake." Even they, highly favored as thepr 
were, did not "see .God" in all the surpassing glory of his 
infinite, unmixed Benevolence. This was to be the pecu- 
liar privilege and joy of later times, — the times of Jesus, the 
Soa and Sent of the Father. 
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Much less did the millions lying in pagan darkneaB,— 
though they possessed all the so much boasted light of Na- 
ture, in some men's minds so all-sufficient, know or realize 
any thing of the Divine moral perfections. Palpable proof 
of this is seen in facts drawn from the whole historpr of the 
heathen world, — of all who received not a revelation from 
heaven, — their debasing, brutalizing idolatries, the»absurd, 
ridiculous mummery of the licentious worship of their thousand 

*<God8, cruel, wrathful, passionate, unjust. 
Whose attributes are rage, revenge, and lust.** 

Let it be reiterated, then, and ^impressed upon our minds 
and hearts, — that we as Christians may more fully appre- 
ciate and realize the inestimable value of Christ's mission to 
this morally dark, suffering, and sin-cursed world, — that, 
until Messiah's advent, " no man had seenGrodat anytime," 
no man had known his mode of existence, — no man had fullj 
known his moral attributes ; nor can any man have this most 
important, blessed knowledge, now, aside from the celestial 
light diffused over the world, in the all-illuminating beams of 
"the Sun of righteousness :" ** for the Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he" alone, and above all others, hath 
revealed, " hath declared Him," as never before, or by any 
other means, revealed. 

Therefore is Jesus called '* the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express Image of his person." Hence, too, 
himself said, *' He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; 
for the Father is in me," — his moral perfections are palpa- 
bly displayed before men, in my mission. Thus, also, and 
in this manner, '' is God manifest in the flesh ;" and so, 
likewise, we have '*the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face, of Jesus Christ :" nor has he, in this case, to "put 
a veil over his face," as did Moses, when he appeared among 
the people, from amidst the fire and smoke of the lightning- 
scathed and thunder-shaken Mount ; for novf, in the Divine 
Son, "the glory of God" beams upon us with a milder, 
heavenlier light, displaying the essential, impartial, univer- 
sal, unchanging Benevolence and Merct of the Father Grod! 
nor have we, as the fear-stricken Israelites, to quake with 
awful forebodings of evil ; but as children, beloved and 
divinely instructed, we have only to heartily and filially wor- 
ship, love, and adore ! Thus, too, we see why Jesus is call- 
ed, 80 expressively, " the word" of God ; — corresponding 
to God, as one has said, and TeipTea^tvX\u^^\vsL«*tlLe leora, 
the thought. Hence John's idea \a taovX \^^«xv^\^»S\^ ^^sne- 
ceiVed and expressed,— J £ft\3&> iVi^ >Noud o^ ^^ \s&as^^ 
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All-pervading, Almighty Thought ! — teaching the same 
doctrine in relation to God and his Son, as is taught in the 
declaration, — Jesus is ** the express Image of God ;" that 
I is, in a moral point of view ; for thus is ''the Image" an4 
** the Word" to be viewed and understood. And thus taken,, 
what transcendent light and glory beam in the face of our 
Saviour! and how beautiful, how thrice blessed and blessing 
the inspired teachings of the Sacred Oracles ! — how clear ! 
how sublime ! how wonderful ! and yet how plain, simple, 
and easily comprehended ! God be praised ! for thus ** im- 
aging" Himself to us in his Son, — for thus distinctly speak- 
ing to us, uttering his own emphatic. Divine Word ! In 
view of this, well and heartily may we exclaim, 

** How shall we praise thee, Lord of light ! — 
How shall we all thy love declare ?" 

But little space is led, — lest this article become too 
lengthy, — ^to speak of the manner in which **the Son declar- 
ed" or revealed to mortal man the unseen, invisible God. 
Yet the subject must not be dismissed without some remarks 
directed to this inquiry. How did the Saviour reveal and 
make known, so fully, the moral nature and perfections of 
the Divine Father ? Thus :— 

1. By his oral teachings, speaking ** as never man spake," 
in all the ages of the world anterior to his advent. He 
taught that God is good to all, kind and merciful to all, for- 
giving all, even the evil and the unthankful, though causing 
them to sufier, overruling everything for good. Hence he 
taught that present evil is temporary, will result in the 
highest ultimate happiness of mortal sufferers, and is, con- 
sequently, consistent with the supreme benevolence of God : 
**For," saith one of the Saviour's apostles, divinely instruct- 
ed, ** our light afflictions, which are but for a moment," — a 
moment, compared with vast eternity, — **shall work out for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory !" J^ow we 
may say, let come storms and tornadoes, earthquakes and 
pestilences, famine and death, raging passion and the sin- 
curse ! Confidently trusting in the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of our Sovereign Ruler, we can now believe that 

ALL WILL END WELL. 

2. By his speaking example, living, as he did, the precepts 
and principles which he taught, ^s acted kindness towards 
strangers, sinners, and enemies, was a token of God's infi- 
nite kindness to all ; for Jesus was ''the Image of God.^ 
So God's benevoleDce was seen in CViraX.^^ ioT\^\N\£^\A& 

VOL. J. — jfo. jx, - a4* 
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persecutors and murderers; for "the Father was «« the 
Son." 

3. By his labors, sufferings , and, ahove all, by his death. 
All that he did and suflered, while "going about doing 
good," with the death-agonies of the crucifixion, was but an 
EXPRESSION, an out speaking, so to say, of Grod's unfathom- 
able love to a sinful world, — the entire htiman family. ! 
amazing love, love beyond degree! "For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die,'* saith Paul; " yet peradvcn- 
ture for a good man some would even dare to die ; but GrOD 
commendeth His love towards us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us." Behold him there ! — after en- 
during a mock trial, with its tauntings, insults, scourgings 
and buffetings, the mock ensigns of royalty, and the piercing 
thorn-crown, now nailed to the cross, — suspended with two 
malefactors, between the heavens and the earth, a spectacle 
to God, angels, and men, his hands and feet transpierced, the 
blood flowing thence, and his life fast ebbing out, — ^buthark! 
— a voice ! — a prayer ! — a prayer, O ! supernal love ! for 
God's pardoning mercy on the heads of his cruel, insolent, 
blasphemous murderers and torturers : " Father ! forgive 

THEM !" 

And why all this } was it all for himself, and of himself? 
No, no ! it was the voice of God uttering the mightest Word 
ever uttered, speaking out, more solemnly and thrillinglj 
to the ear of mortal, sinful man, than during all human his- 
tory, since the foundations of this time-world were laid, 
declaring, with omnipotent moral power, the great central 
truth of all Divine theology, and around which cluster all 
our brightiest, holiest hopes of mortal or immortal good, — 
" God is love !" — and this the most audible, visible, perfect 
commendation of it to man ever made since " the momins 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 
Here, on Calvary, with agony unknown, and death-groans, 
and soul-earnest prayers for the wicked, God spake, in and 
through his well-beloved Son, and may all the nations of sin- 
ful, suffering, dying men soon listen, hear, believe, and 
rejoice ! 

A few thoughts, suggested by this general inquiry, briefly 
stated, will close this article. 

1 . We see in the light of the subject, as now presented, 
that Jesus is not more kind, and merciful, and benevolent 
than God. So he is frequently represented to be, with great 
injustice to the character of the holy and blessed *• Father 
of our spirits.." Christ's benevolence was but a practical 
exeinpiincation of God's ben^voV^n^i^ \ ^qt Va uraa the Son, 
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the Sent, the Image of the Father, the manifestation of 
God ** in the flesh." 

2. We see, also, that the Son did not come to reconcile 
the Father to man, to placate his wrath,. or to purchase his 
favor. Such is the view commonly, but most falsely, taken 
of the Atonement. Atonement, in the Bible sense, is Recon- 
ciliation, — the reconciliation of the world to God, and in the 
manner above presented. God's love is infinite, universal, 
unfailing, and Jesus only its acted illustration and commen- 
dation. The Saviour's sufferings and death were not to 
purchase God's grace, — ^that is unpurchasable, free, — ^but to 
prove and exhibit it, with a moral power and energy never 
before done. The Infinite Unseen spake his love to the 
world, by Jesus, — ^Jesus was his Word. 

3. We now see how we can best love, obey, and imitate 
Grod, — in his Son, The Great Spirit, as one has said, is tb 
us invisible, impalpable ; and hence cannot be loved or imi- 
tated by us, directly and immediately, but mediately ; and 
Jesus is that Mediator, — an audible, visible Example, a hu- 
man Brother, *'made like unto us." Being a living, mov- 
ing, acting fellow-man among us, palpable, tangible, and his 
acts adapted to our comprehension and imitation, by follow- 
ing him, we follow God ; for he was the express Image and 
Liuceness of God, in his moral perfections, which we should 
endeavor to make our own. 

Reader ! Brother ! I pray God that you, that I, — that all 
of us, may love, obey, and imitate the Father, in the Son, 
and so strive to fulfil the heavenly injunction, — *' Be perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect." Amen ! 



THE BIBLE. 
NUMBSR TWO. 



BY SEV. T. J. SAWYER. 



Thbrk is one reflection that very naturally arises in every 
thoughtful mind, when contemplating the Bible. It is this, 
that as a reveloHon of God's wUl, it can be considered in no 
other li^ht than as an address, an appeal if you please, to 
man's mtellectual and moral powers. It speaks to him 
throughout aa to an intellectual and moral being, and elo- 
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quently calls upon him to think, to feel, and act as becomM 
a rational and responsible creature. 

This fact, I need not say, presupposes that the Bible is to I 
be studied, and its doctrines comprehended and judged of 1 
under the li|[ht of reason and our moral sense. These fac- 
ulties constitute within us what Locke has happily called 
''natural revelation," and without which ail supernatunl 
communications from heaven would be utterly worthless, u 
they would be unappreciated, and indeed unintelligible. 
The design of the Bible, then, is not, as some have seemed 
to imagine, to supercede the exercise of reason and oar 
other mental powers, but ratlier to assist and strengthen 
them, to widen the sphere of knowledge, to render definite 
what was before uncertain, to make plain what was obscure, 
' and to help man to see and rejoice in what he would other- 
wise have had no means of knowing. I am acquainted with 
no volume indeed, of any age, or in any language, that de- 
mands in its perusal so active and constant an exercise of 
one's reason and moral sense, as the Bible. 

That there is a superior power or powers, beneath whom 
we live to enjoy or to suffer, seems to me, notwithstanding • 
some circumstances calculated to beget -distrust in the pro- 
position, an almost instinctive conviction of the human mmd. 
"A nation of atheists never existed," and probably never 
will exist so long as man is man. Our very weaknesses im- 
press upon us the idea of dependence, and the feeling of de- 
pendence is one of the first steps to religion, to faith in supe- 
rior powers. Our nature, too, craves religion ; we cannot 
well live without it. We would look up vdth reverence ; 
we would worship with humility ; we would find comfort in 
the faith that what we cannot accomplish for ourselves some 
propitious divinity may accomplish for us. We would 
feel, though it were but darkly, that there are guardian 
powers above, around, beneath us ; amidst the forests of the 
earth, in the waves of the sea, and the winds and the clouds 
of heaven ; — guardian powers to whom we may look for aid, 
and trust in for safety. Such, essentially, has been the faith 
of man in all ages and all countries, savage or civilized, 
pagan or Christian. Such a deity does the poor African 
behold in his senseless fetich ; such a protecting Grod do we 
worship, in the enlarged and nobler views which have been 
cultivated within us by a revelation from heaven. 

But the tendency of all religion, perhaps except that which 
is true, is to polytheism. To l\k\a t«isax\l,\ «m. vn^ve^ majr 
be opposed the DuaUfina oC tine axkC»feik\.'^«t«KMEA^«x^^dva 
eeenm to me a sbgle ei^ce^m^ t^ V*^ afcWiTO^fc^Swt>Bi^ 
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inflaence of some causes unknown to us. It is to the Bible 
that we are chiefly indebted to the grand truth of religion, ' 
that there is but one God, the sole Creator, the sovereign 
Ruler of the Universe. And this simple truth, though on a 
superficial view it may seem to involve some serious difficul- 
ties, doe? in fact solve most of the problems in natural theol- 
ogy. It is to the Bible, too, that we are indebted for all the 
light which we enjoy on the subject of a future life, and the 
happiness we are permitted to anticipate beyond the gtave. 
Indeed, all our religious conceptions, our faith, and hopes, 
and joys, are indefinitely heightened, corrected, purified, 
and ennobled by the teachings of the Bible. We think bet- 
ter of Grod, and more worthily of his government ; and if 
not better, at least more justly, of ourselves. The Bible ex- 
hibits to us most clearly the pathway of duty, which experi- 
ence also demonstrates to be what revelation declares, the 
way of pleasantness and of peace. 

I have before remarked that the Bible is addressed to our 
intellectual and moral powers, and hence must also be intel- 
ligible. '* Understandest thou what thou readest ?" said Philip 
to the ^theopian, and the question may be properly applied 
to every "other reader of the sacred Scriptures. This inter- 
rogatory clearly enough implies not only that the Bible is 
ifUelKgAlej but also that it may be misunderstood, or perhaps 
not understood at all. Otherwise the question would have 
little or no force. No one would seriously think of asking a 
man, ignorant of Greek, and who was endeavoring to spell 
out the words of Aristotle or Pindar, whether he understood 
what he was reading. Nor would the inquiry have any 
meaning, if he were reading what was so simple and easy 
that no intellect could fail to understand it. 

This leads me to remark that there are two modes of 
speaking of the Bible, which seem to me almost equally 
erroneous and pernicious. One consists in representing it 
so exceedingly plain and intelligible as to require little or 
no study, and which needs but to be read, and that very cur- 
sorily, in order to be understood. The other speaks of it as 
extremely difficult, as lying beyond the reach of ordinary 
faculties, and bidding defiance to every mind but those ele- 
vated above the mass, and fitted for the work by some 
special inspiration, or by a long and laborious course of study. 

Now these modes of representing the subject are both, 
perhaps, partly true and partly false. One encourages an 
elisy sel^omplacency in whatever amount of biblical know- 
yed^e a man majr chance to possess. It tem^XA Anm^^ 
9jre9 to the real difficulties in the case, b»^ ^t«QAAMk\^asL 
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thai he already underataada all that coDcema hia (Mlhodoiy Ue 

* or hia happiaeas. It alao tends to relax the mind ia ki 'led 
earnest endeavors to seek out and know the truth, andleaw Iw 
it to settle down satisfied with its present attainmenta. We Ik 
often meet with men of very limited capacities, without uj b 
knowledge of the original languages in which the Scriptura » 
were written, and destitute even of the advantages resulting 'a 

• from a frequent and careful reading of the aacred volume, h 
who still think themselves singularly happy in underatandiif , ,^ 
and equally expert in explaining it, and really flatter them- \: 
selves that they are, like Apollos of old, '* mighty in the 'i 
Scriptures." Such men, it is to be observed, are too short- I 
sighted to see the difhculties before them. It is their igao- ^ 
ranee alone that makes them confident. Did they know 
more they would be more modest of their abilities, and were 
they to learn nothing hereafter, they would at least be less ; 
obtrusive and dogmatic in what they fancy themselves to 
know already. 

The opposite mode of representation, which regards the 
Bible as exceedingly difficult to be understood, leads to verjr 
similar results. If the Scriptures are so extremely obscure, if ^q 
they cannot be comprehended, if much of them bids defiance to ^ 
the greatest learning and the study of a life-time, of what 
use can they be to a farmer, a mechanic or shopkeeper, or in- 
deed any ordinary man, engrossed with the labors and cares 
of common life, to study or make any attempt to understand |^ 
•them ? We sometimes meet such persons, who look upon the 
Bible as so obscure, so difficult of comprehension, that they 
believe their time would be wholly wasted in its study. Now 
such an impression, however honestly entertained, is obvi- 
ously injurious to the volume of Inspiration. It is formed, 
to a great extent, on hearsay representations, whichj al- 
though they may be grounded on individual truth, are still 
untrue in the broad sense in which they are received. There 
are passages of Scripture, without doubt, which are very 
difficult to understand, but they are comparatively few in 
number, and can hardly be supposed to be very important. 
They probably do not affect a single doctrine or duty of any 
considerable magnitude. 

So far as the great principles of Revelation are concerned, 
they certainly lay very plain upon the face of the Bible, and 
are open to be read and understood of all men of conmion 
intelligence. Nor has any translation, perhaps, that has 
ever been made, failed to pTeav^nX. \\i«ui vxi ^ clear^ or at least 
an intelligible manner. TV^ai iY^at^ la o^k^ ^ vA Va&L csvk^V^icj^^ 
ifiBnite in hia attribuloa wad^ v^xfacX^ma.^Xtf^ ^wtta^vB^ 



Kovems all things ; that there is one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Mediator between God , and men and the Sayiour of the 
world, through whom God hath spoken to us ; that it is our 
duty to loye God with all our hearts, and our neighbor as 
ourseiyes ; that hence we are to do to others as we would 
have them do to us, to loye our enemies, to bless them that 
Gunie us, and do good to them that hate us ; in short, that 
we are to deal justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God ; that there is another life beyond the grave, a world of 
immortality and blessedness ; these and kindred doctrines 
and duties are written out so plainly in the Sacred Scrip- 
tares, they make so much of the whole web of Revelation, 
that no man, it seems to me, endowed with ordinary facul- 
ties, and capable of reading any of the thousand tongues into 
which God's word has been translated, can fail of seeing and 
understanding them. 

But to cull out the main doctrines and precepts of the 
Bible, is not all that the intelligent reader should wish, or 
indeed all that he needs to do. True, this would be suffi- 
cient, if by untoward circumstances, he were utterly pre- 
vented from doing more. . It is sufficient to ground him in 
the knowledge, and, if properly employed to guide him in 
the way of duty and of life. But it is not sufficient for his 
pleasure, or fully for his profit. He wishes and needs to 
read as it is written, to perceive and relish its beauties, to 
understand its figurative language, and to comprehend it in 
some degree as. a whole. This would render the reading of 
the Bible pleasing as well as instructive, and while it would 
strengthen one's understanding, it would tend to improve 
his heart. The word of God would then be no longer to 
him a sealed book, nor its reading a dull and uninteresting 
task, but the soul would turn to it with an ever increasing 
pleasure and delight. 

To attain this ability to read the Sacred Scriptures, re- 
quires, it must be confessed, some considerable attention' 
and study, and is an object of sufficient importance to justify 
the necessary labor. It is an attainment of no ordinary 
value, and may become the source of the highest wisdom 
and happiness. And I cannot but remark that the most im- 
portant object of the Sundaty School is quite coincident with 
what I would here recommend. It is to furnish the young 
with such various knowledge of sacred geography, history, 
the scripture modes of thought and speech, &c., &c., as 
will enable them to read the Bible with profit and pleasure^ 
lUKf to BBBiBt in uodenrtaBding readily %.tyi^ Vti^ ^%3BA^V^ 
to many appewrs dark and uninterestrng. 
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BY THOX18 L. HA.BBI«. 



*' Having loved IIU own,— Ue loved tbem to the end." 

Or aU the hallowed lines that rest. 
Within my Bible's leaves of gold. 
None to my heart of hearts are prest 

With closer and more constant fold ; 
Though life's most cherished hopes decay, 
And storms beat wildly round my way 

And •* grief grows overbold," 
These words with all my musings blend, — 
He loved, and loved us to the end ! 

Behold, with solemn awe my soul. 
While pitying darkness veils the sky. 

And long and loud the thunders roll, 
Thy Saviour nerve His heart to die ! 

Why are those bloody tear-drops shed ? 

Why pierced with thorns that sacred head ? 
Why lifted thus on high ? 

Why do such pangs His bosom rend ? — 

He loved, and loved us to the end ! 

Poor mortal love in life's young hours. 

Seems all too beautiful to fade. 
But when the storm around us lowers 

Our firmest trust is oft betrayed ; 
Yet o'er the ruined scene below. 
We see etheriai splendors glow. 

The precious words displayed. 
With the bright bow of promise blend, — 
He loved, and loved us to the end ! 

This guilt-stained orb moves silent now, 

'Mid the melodious starry choir. 
And sackcloth-weeds with mournful flow 
Enshroud its mute and trembling lyre, 
Yet the glad moment near it wings,' 
When heavenly hands will sweep its strings, 

And then each tone of 6re 
The rayless night of gloom will rend, — 
He loved, and loved us to the end ! 

Lone child of sorrow, bowed with woe, 
And weary with the cares of life. 

Come, turn Tionv iVie d«l\]Aive (glow, 
With nougVil Avie \i\V\«i %.Tk|gQai0Bkr&6^ 
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TKat leadeth to eternal day, 

From this dark Bcene of strife ; 
Odo by thv side will ever wend. 
Who loved, and loved us to the end ! 

More joyous than the lofty Btrains 
Which through the blue empyrean rang. 

When shepherds on Palestia's plains 
Woke at the lays which angels sang ; 

They nerve my weak and tremblmg heart. 

To nobly act her given part. 
Despite each bitter pang ; 

A rapturous thrill their accents send. 

He loved, and loved us to the end ! 

Church of our God ! <* Arise and shine,'* 

Litl the atoning cross on high. 
Chant on your upward march through time. 

Glad pilgrims of eternity. 
Till the vast world, redeemed from sin, 
Join with the hymning seraphim. 

In one glad symphony. 
For He will guide, protect, defend. 
Who loved, and loved us to the end ! 

For me, I feel this trembling voice 

Will soon be heard on earth no more. 
Yet, dear ones, through your tears rejoice. 

When life's brief night for me is o'er. 
And on the marble o'er my grave 
I pray you those sweet words engrave, 

So dear in days of yore, — 
He resteth now with that kind Friend, 
Who loved, and loved us to the end ! 

Utica, A". F. 



MIBAFPREHENSION OF SCRIPTURE PHRASES. 
NtJMBXB THRXE. 

BV BBV. BAMVBL P. SKINHEB. 

" In Which are tome things hard to bcunder«to<id.»'— Prrsa. 

Thb third and last source of misapprehension of the sacred- 
liplures, which I propose to notice, exists in the imperfect 
ms of translations. The fact that wo haye to seek their 
mttiagibroagh the medittm of % tra^AidaovkyXwu^ ^««R».- 
roi„ i. — Ko. IX. ' 35 
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liarljr to increase their obscurity ; the 0iore especially as the 
languages in which they were written had ceased to be 
spoken long before they were rendered into our tongue. 
The learned translators could have no aid from any Hying 
person, with whom the language, of either the Old or the 
New Testament, was his vernacular. Their best attain- 
ments, therefore, must have been necessarily imperfect; 
and pious and sincere as were their labors, they could only 
communicate to us what, in the best use of their skill, ap- 
peared to be the meaning of the inspired authors. There 
was a difficulty beyond this. There are, as is well known, 
in every language, many peculiarities of thought which can- 
not be precisely communicated in another ; many words 
which, in our language for instance, would have no words of 
precisely corresponding import ; — man^ combinations of 
words, the exact meaning and force of which no similar com- 
bination in our language would convey. 

The instances, therefore, in which the translators did not 
themselves understand the sacred text, and in which, when 
they did understand it, our language was inadequate to the 
precise expression of its meaning, must have been numer- 
ous. The marginal readings of the larger bibles illustrate 
the difficulties which were encountered from these causes. 
Tindal, who translated the Bible first printed in our lan- 
guage, says : — ''Howbeit, in many places, me thinketh it 
better to put a declaration in the margent, than to runne to 
farre from the text." And again : — " I have also in many 
places set light in the margent to vnderstand the text by." 

As an example of misapprehension of the text, on the part 
of the translators, take the phrase, '' end of the worlds" 
which occurs so frequently in the New Testament. The 
GVeek word axon, uniformly rendered worlds in this phrase, 
is defined by lexicographers to mean, ''(tine; a apace of 
time ; /i/c-(tme." Donnegan refers to the works of Homer, 
Pindar, Hesiod, and ^schines, to show that this was the 
proper signification of the term amongst the Greeks. It is 
so used in the New Testament, denoting *' a space of time," 
or an age. It is common, in all languages, to indicate the 
successive periods of society by some phraseology expres- 
sive of their several prevailing characteristics ; as when we 
say, **the age of miracles ;" **the age of light ;" *'the 
golden age," &c. The word aion is employ^ in a sense 
precisely similar, by the sacred writers, to denote the Mosaic 
period, or age, and ttie CYmsXwji «l%^. TVivMUtke Saviour, 
^speaking of the ma HI«ou^ ^^ ^^ Q^mqi^^ i0U)%VLidMi^ 



not be forgiven in that age [ommi], nor in the age to coma ; 
that is, neither in the Mosaic, nor in the Christian aga. 
Paul, also, in 1 Cor. x, 11, brings the two ages in juztar 
position, in the phrase, upon whom the ends of the ages have 
come ; that is, the close of the Mosaic, and the commence- 
ment of the Christian age. In both these cases the trans- 
lators have unfortunately rendered the word oton, by the 
term toorld, — a construction which its signification never 
authorizes, and which its plural form, aleom, shows to be 
erroneous. 

In giving us the expression, '* end of the world," instead 
of •* end of the age," as the Greek phrase should have been 
uniformly rendered, the translators were misled,' not so much 
by any obscurity in th^ primary meaning of the text, as by 
the sentiment they supposed it was designed to convey. 
The phrase is generally connected with the annunciation of 
important religious, political, and social changes, which are 
foretold in bold and figurative language, — language too bold, 
they thought, to be applied to the overthrow of the Jewish 
Theocracy, or to anything, indeed, except the dissolution of 
the material world. Hence the error in the translation. It 
is almost inconceiveable what an amount of mischief this 
mistranslation has produced ; — forming the basis of all the 
wild theories concerning the dissolution of the universe, and 
leading to a visionary and injurious misapplication of nearly 
all the passages which speak of the coming of Christ, and 
the succession of the gospel to the legal dispensation. But 
every-body reads it, '' end of the world," and has, for some 
two hundred years and more, so that it has now become 
*• hard to understand" it in any other way. 

The word aionios, which the translators have rendered by 
the words everlciaiing and eternal, presents a case differing 
from the above. It has not, in our language, any word of 
precisely the same meaning. It signifies long duration ; but 
of no fixed or definite length. Hence we see the difficulty 
of expressing, by any English word, its exact meaning. 
The terms everlasting and eternal express too much ; for, 
strictly, they denote always existing. The word lasting, per- 
haps, would express too little. There is no single term, 
with us, that can convey its peculiar and exact signification. 
The duration implied by it is longer or shorter, according to 
the nature of the subject to which it is applied. It is often 
applied to the ordinary period of man's life ; and sometimes 
comprises the duration of several successive generations. 
ItB true sigDifieatioii, therefore, can oiAy \i^ awi«rt»»ft^.\r5 



the subject to which it is applied. In the same wmj we de- 
determine the force of many words in our own language. 
Take the following as examples : — 

*' Alas, bow long the night ! 
Will day ne'er dawn ? " 

** Say you his life was long and peaceful ?" 

In these instances the same qualifying term is employed 
to express duration of very difierent degrees. Yet we find 
no difficulty in discriminating between them. No one would 
say that because the word long is applied, both to the night 
and to a man's life, we are, therefore, to understand them 
to be of equal duration. So with the Greek adjective 
monies. The duration it expresses is always to be deter- 
mined by its use. The *' everlasting mountains" are not of 
equal duration with the '' everlasting God." The '* eteraal 
fire" by which Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed, did 
not continue as long as the *' everlasting punishment" suffer- 
ed by the Jewish people. In the latter case, the duratim 
indicated seems to have extended through several genera- 
tions, — such of the Jews as escaped destruction with their 
city being either doomed to captivity, or scattered, te wan- 
der, like the blasted Cain, everywhere abhorred and perse- 
cuted. But in the case of Sodom and Gomorrah, the fire 
was of short duration, and the effects, alone, were long 
visible. 

From all this we see the difficulty of conveying in one 
language the precise meaning of many expressions pecuUar 
to another. And what is more, we see how an error in the 
rendering of a single word, which might seem comparatively 
unimportant in itself, can be productive of much mischief to 
the many millions who are led astray by it. The unqualified 
use of the terms everlasting and eternal in the translation of 
this word, has necessarily referred those passages where it 
occurs to the future world for their fulfilment, — thus forcing 
upon the ordinary reader the repugnant doctrine of endless 
punishment. Whereas a just conception of its meaning 
would limit their application to this life, and would have pre- 
vented a multitude of doctrinal and practical errors, of which 
the sentiment of endless suffering has been the exclusive 
source. 

In the same way and from the same source, the phrase 
" eternal life*^ is made to carry a meaning not belonging to 
the original words. CWxsIVjbuqiI^ conXaasA ^tinci^les which 
are £tted to give to the beVi^^ex vXador^^ ^i OQwx%ie)«t^^Qar 
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yielding virtue, and a serenity of life that is not evanesceiit 
and fluctuating, but permanent. And for the reason that 
this perfected condition of existence w permanent, is abiding, 
it is called aioman ; that is, long enduring ; — not subject to 
the contingencies, the transitions which characterize those 
who live not by these principles. But the translators have 
called it '* eterno/" life ; and, therefore, every-one is look- 
ing to the future world for it, not knowing that it is here« in 
this existence, that it dispenses its blessings. And so we 
live on like children. The future world is to us what man- 
hood is to them. We are there to act some distinguished 
part, or to enjoy some distinguished good, not dreaming that 
we are, or can be blessed, here. For all this, it is true that 
** Whosoever believeth on the Son hath eternal life." 

What I have said concerning this word is applicable to 
the four terms translated by the word hell, in our common 
version of the Scriptures, viz : Sheol, Hades, Gehenna, and 
Tartarus, There is no single term in our language that can 
express the exact import of either of these words ; much 
less is there one which can express the just import of them 
all. A word must have more power than Proteus, to adapt 
itself to so many separate significations. The translators, 
not'irithstanding, being governed by their theological views, 
have rendered them all by the word hell. Now it is well 
known, in relation to the first two of these, that critics, 
(among whom are President Allen, Professor Stuart, Camp- 
bell and Kenrick,) say they mean the unseen place of the 
dead, which the Hebrews and Greeks supposed to be in the 
interior of the earth. They denoted the place to which all 
men went at death, both the good and the bad. Hence . 
Jacob, Job, Hezekiah, Christ, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
are all represented as going there at death. Consequently, 
for a person to go to'Sheol or Hades implied nothing in re- 
lation either to his happiness or misery. The use of these 
words among the ancients corresponded very nearly to bur 
use of the word grave. We believe that the righteous and 
the wicked alike go to the grave. Yet, in saying so we im- 
ply nothing concerning their condition there. True, we 
speculate about what their condition will be, and hold vari^ 
ous opinions concerning it ; but to say of either a good or a 
bad man, that he has gone to the grave, has no reference 
whatever to these opinions. It means no more than that he 
has gone to the unseen world. In the same way werethe6e 
words, Sheol and Hades, used by the ancients ; and, ae- 
cordingfy the traoglators sometimes r^udet^ ^«cdl V) ^^^^ 
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wonl grave. But why should they not always have so ren- 
dered them ? Why should they ever tranfilate them by our 
word hell, — a word, which, ia its common acceptation, has 
not the slightest affinity with either of these terms ? There 
is no reason, other than that they were misled, not by the 
primary meaning of the words themselves, but by their own 
theological notions. Every one can see that, had they uni- 
formly employed the word grave, it would have greatly di- 
minished the number of questions that are now * * hard to 
be understood." 

And so of Gehenna, There is not a commentator or critic, 
who has written upon the word, that does not tell us it prima- 
rily signified a place of punishment near Jerusalem, where 
criminals were burned alive ; and that it gradually became 
a proverbial expression, signifying any dreadful punishment. 
That is well enough. It is doubtless correct. £very na- 
tion has proverbial expressions, originating in some similar 
way. The Ides of March, on which day Cssar was hsbbmwi- 
nated, became a proverb with the Romans. Corrupt ambi- 
tion was forewarned of the *' Ides of March ;" that is, • 
fearful retribution awaited it. The signal defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, has passed into a similar use. ''A Waterloo 
defeat" is a common proverb, denoting an entire overthiow, 
not merely in war, but also iu the less hostile conflicts of 
political life. In a way precisely similar, the punishment of 
Gehenna acquired a proverbial use amongst the Jews. Bqt 
what has that to do with hell, as this word is understood 
amongst us ? Just as much as the ** Ides of March" have, 
and no more ! The figurative sense of the one might be ex- 
pressed by the word hell as reasonably as the other. 

Now what a deal of misapprehension and confusion would 
have been avoided, if this word could have been rendered 
into English according to its popular signification amongst 
the Jews ! Or, if we have no term, or combination of terms, 
that would express its peculiar meaning, the translators 
could have retained the original word, as they have done in 
many other instances ; and then we could have determined 
its signification for ourselves. Who, had that been done, 
could, by any possible stretch of the imagination, have ex- 
tended the application of the phrases, '' Gehenna of fire," 
and ''damnation of Gehenna," to the future world ? No 
one. These expressions would have suggested, as they did 
originally to the mind of a Jew, the distinct and significant 
. idea of visible punishment. 
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UMVER9AL1SM,— WHAT IT IS NOT, AND WHAT IT 18. 
NUMBER TWO. 

BY RBV. D. F0IBK8. 

In this article I shall commence aa explanation of our 
views upon the different points of religious belief, without 
going at length into their proof. An occasional testimony 
may be introduced ; but to prove the correctness of our 
views will make no part of the design of these papers. The 
object will be merely to explain our views, so as to enable 
the reader clearly to understand wherein and how far we 
differ in our opinions from the rest of the Christian world. 

Enjoying, as we do, perfect freedom of opinion among 
ourselves, there is, as might be expected, in our commun- 
ion a great diversity of opinion upon many of the points of 
belief that will claim our attention. Hence, in making these 
statements I shall be necessitated to confine my remarks to 
my own personal opinions, remarking, by the way, that I 
suppose they agree, in the main, with those entertained by 
the great mass of the intelligent who belong to the denomi- 
nation of Univcrsalists. But I do not wish any one to under- 
stand me as authorized to speak for others, but merely as 
expressing my own personal views, with which others may 
and may not coincide. All I wish to be understood to say 
is, that I understand my views to agree, in the main, with 
those of the denomination generally. 

I. We believe in the existence of one God^ the Faiher, who is 
a swriti perfect in all his attributes. 

The great majority of the religious world profess to be- 
lieve that God exists in three persons, which they distinguish 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. By this they do not mean 
different offices of the same person, but that there are ac- 
tually three persons in the godhead, and yet that these three 
constitute but one Being. 

Such a view we can by no means entertain. To our 
minds, it is a most revolting absurdity. We believe there 
is but one God, the Father, as the apostle declares ;* and 

* 1 Cor. viii, 6. 



that he is indiviflibly one, according to the Scriptures, which 
call upon Israel, saying, '* Hear, O Israel, the Lord on 
God is one Lord,'** 

We differ also with the common opinions in reference to 
the character of God. Instead of regarding him as the Fath- 
er, in the highest sense, of Christians only, we belieye he is 
the Universal Father ; that instead of sustaining the attitude 
of a stem, inflexible, and unfeeling Judge towwl the great 
mass of mankind, dooming unnumbered millions of them to 
unutterable torments without end, irrespective of their good, 
we believe he sustains the tender relation of Father to evcrv 
human being ; and that he will deal in fatherly kindness with 
BYerj soul ; neither doing nor permitting to be done, any 
thinff to any, but what i^ aimed at his highest and best 
good. 

And here let me be understood. I do not mean to say br 
this, that we suppose the character of Father, in the Al- 
mighty, involves those weaknesses which attach to human 
parents. The analogy is perfect only in one point of view. \ 
No human parent, if worthy of the name and relation, wiD 
ever do or permit any thing to be done, if he can preyent k, 
to any one of his children, which he knows, or even believes, 
or suspects, will inflict upon him an ultimate injury. So we 
believe it is with Jehovah. 

Now the best and kindest of parents may cause a tempor- 
ary evil to be inflicted upon his dearest-loved child, without 
forfeiting his parental character. 

For example, suppbse the child of such a parent has a dis- 
eased limb, which threatens his life. The parent cansei 
that limb to be amputated. This surely is a great evil. It 
fills the child's body with tortures, that almost, if not quite, 
deprive him of his senses. But is there any thing in this act 
inconsistent with the parental character ? Surely not ; and 
why ? simply because these tortures are not the end the pa- 
rent has in view. The end proposed is the preservation of 
the child's life, and his restoration to health and the enjoy- 
ments of life. These tortures are merely an attendant 
circumstance in the means indispensable to the end pro- 
posed. 

So far is the occasion of so much pain from being incon- 
sistent with the parental character, in this case, that it is 
demanded by it. It is the parent's love for his child, which 
prompts him to adopt the very means that bring so much 



temporary woe upon him. Why ? simply because, if he did 
not do it, the child, after being subjected to protracted suffer- 
ings and lingering tortures, would suffer a final evil, namelf , 
death. That is, a final evil, so far as this world is concern- 
edy and so far as the efforts of the parent could avail. 

So we conceive it is in relation to our heavenly Father. 
He causes or permits to exist in our world, a vast amount of 
temporary misery and distress, of various kinds. But this is 
not an end. It is only a means, under his government, of 
bringing great and permament good, not only to conununity, 
but to the sufferer himself. The Master was made perfect 
tkrough suffering, and so must all men be.* 

II. We beUeve Jesua of^azartth was the pramued M&niah, 
9mU to be the Saviour of the World. 

We differ, however, from the common opinion, as held by 
Trinitarians, in denying that he is the infinite, self-existent, 
and eternal Jehovah ; or that he makes any part of him, any 
more than the rest of creation. But we do reverence and 
love him as the Son, the Messenger, the Anointed of Grod, 
and the Redeemer and Saviour of man; and we believe ''there 
is none other name under heaven, given among men, where- 
by we must be saved, "t We do him homage as '* the first- 
bom of every creature ; the image of the invisible Grod.*'J 

Although we deny that Jesus is the self-existent Spirit, we 
do not pretend to define his nature. Whether he was hu- 
man nature anointed with the divine spirit without measure, 
or a super»angelic nature, we know not, and care not. It is 
enough for us to know and be assured, that he had the 
authority and power to come for the purpose of being the 
Saviour of the world ; that he is able to accomplish the work 
he has undertaken to do, despite all the powers that may be 
arrayed against him ; and that he will retain this authority and 
power, until the work is completed.^ We care not how he 
came in possession of this authority and power, whether it 
was inherent in his nature, or something bestowed upon him 
by the infinite One. It is enough that he has it, so fur as the 
result is concerned. 

In a word, we believe, with the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, that there is but '* one Lord Jesus Christ. "|| 

III. We believe human nature, in and of iiaey, is essentiaU^ 
good. 

* Heb. u, 10. t Acts i^, W. \ C^A, K, W 

§ Cor. XV, 24-18. 11 1 Cor. viii, « . 
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Of courae we hare, add can have, no fiulh in the dodiiiM 
which declares that man is *' utterly indispoeed, diaabM, 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to il 
evil," and that all this is in consequence of '*comiBta4 
nature conveyed to all their posteritv, descending from Um 
hy ordinary generations,"* that is, from our first parents. 

On the other hand, we believe such a representation 
nature untrue, dishonorary to God, and ruinous to the 
al interests of man. 

We freelv admit, that there is a vast amount of depravitj 
in the world, and that every human soul has too mucH of iL 
We concede, that there is much violence and crime commit- 
ted by men. Still we think, bad as the case is, it is far from 
being total depravity. We can see some glimmerings of the 
divine image, though faint they be, even in the most ^praved 
and abandoned. But we do not believe even this depravity i> 
to be charged to our nature. That is God's work, and m 
believe it is exactly right. 

Instead of attributing all the wrong there is in the world 
to that nature which God has given mad, we believe it u 
chargeable entirely to a perversion of our nature. And we 
believe it is a perversion brought about, not by the act of 
Adam, in eating the forbidden fruit, but by the free, volan- 
tary wrong volitions of each and every individual for him- 
self. 

Our views, then, are these, — that man is bom into this worid 
innocent ; free from all guilt ; but not actively good. At 
birth, we consider our nature as free from the ^ague-spots 
of sin as was that of our first parents. We regard it a field 
first to be cultivated by parents and friends, ^d then, by oar 
own free exertions, to be trained to virtue and holiness, or 
abandoned to the production of the vile and poisonous seeds 
of sin. 

That we are bom with animal appetiteki and passions, 
clamorous for indulgence, is true. But they make a neces- 
sary part of our being. They were bestow<ed upon us by the 
Qod who made us, and their possession is no sin. Nor is 
gratification, in a proper manner and degree, any sin. The 
only way in which we incur guilt is by their gratification in 
an improper and unlawful manner, or in an excessive de- 
gree. In other words, we incur guilt when our intellectual 
and moral natures, or our souls, which were given to regu- 
late and control our passions and appetites, surrender their 

' * Cambridge and Saybrook Platfonn, Art. jdL 
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prerogative, give Jhe reins to passion and appetite, or coin- 
cide in their volitions, with their promptings. Then we sin 
ud bring guilt upon our own souls ; but not till then. Un- 
til we do this, we are as free from guilt as were our first 
parents in Eden. 

The only difference between us and them is, that we are 
[rfaced in circumstances more unfavorable to virtue than 
they were. They were born into a world all undefiled by 
sin, with no bad examples to lead them astray ; but we are 
bom into a world full of iniquity and bad examples, to be- 
raile and lead us from wisdom's ways, into that of darkness, 
deBolation and sin, where fear alarms, and guilt torments. 



CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 



BY BBV. B. H. CUAPIH. 



I PROPOSE to consider the conversation between Jesus and 
the woman of Samaria, in reference to some of the traits of 
character exhibited upon that occasion. Let us then gather 
around that Well of Jacob, to study, to reflect, and to be 
ioatructed. 

Christ w^ weary. It was now high noon, and a long jour- 
ney, combined with fervid heat, induced him to seek repose 
where he could hear the refreshing water trickle in the deep 
well, and where the shadow of Mount Gerezim shielded him 
fH>m the sun. Here, as his eyes rested upon the beautiful 
and luxuriant valley that sweeps between Gerezim and Ebal, 
he wiped away " the beaded sweat,'' and waited until his dis- 
ciples should return from the near city with refreshment. 
How natural is all this, and how close does it bring Jesus to 
ua ! He was like one of us. His sinews could ache, — his 
feet could bleed, — his brow could throb, — his frame could 
droop with lassitude. This was no hero of fabulous mythol- 
ogy, contrived by cunning priests in a dark age. If the 
character of Jesus had been the fictitious creation of men, 
they would have endeavored to exalt him by attribut<Bs unlike 
humanity, to have made him a creature of constant prodi- 
ffies. For others he did exert a wonderful power, but for 
himfielf he was a man like unto us* Jesus the po^, Jesus 
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the weqMtig, Jesua the iceary. The account of his conveni- 
tion with the woman of Samaria, is evidently a tranacript 
of nature ; it is a record of One who lived and toiled anung 
lis, — who felt the yearnings of nature ^^who shrank fromtbe 
fierce elements, — who drooped beneath woe and want, and 
whose distinction was in his Divine Life, and the sublimitj of 
character that shone through it, — in the truths that gushed 
from his Ups, as from some deep fountain within, even while 
those lips were parched, and that brow was moist and pale. 
Jesus was vbtar^ ! We love to dwell upon this fact, — to think 
that One, whose communion with God was so close, and 
who, at times, went up into the very Holy of Holies, until he 
beamed all over with celestial lustre, — to think that he was 
so near to us, that he had a heart like your's and mine, 
that he possessed our human sympathies, touched With the 
mellowness of a Divine pity, and overflowing with a Divine 
love. Think of this, ye toiling ones, tired and poor, who al- 
most faint beneath the burden of your lot, and yet must work 
on. Jesus felt as you often feel, and was glad, as you are, 
to get a little rest, at times, from the heated and dusty thQ^ 
oughfare of life, beneath some refreshing shade, and close 
by some cooling wave ! 

But Jesus did not rest long from labor. There came a 
woman of Samaria to the well to draw water. Suffering from 
thirst as well as weariness, Jesus asked her for drink. The 
question of the woman betrays another trait in the character 
of Jesus. She was amazed that he, a Jew^ should ask any 
thing of a Hamaryiatn. But with Christ there wa^ no distinc- 
tion like this, that could divide one of God's children from 
another, or shut up the sympathies of human nature to the 
narrow bounds of a province or a tribe. How narrow, how 
mean, to the mind of Christ, must have seemed these rigid 
distinctions, these sectarian animosities ! And -jei^ could he 
revisit the earth, would he not have occasion to rebuke a 
spirit just as narrow, and practices just as mean } are not 
God's children still divided and partitioned off, if not into 
Jew and Samaritan, yet into high and low, righteous and 
wicked, — into orthodox and heretic, and saint and sinner? — 
And if the question is not about a book, or a place of wor- 
ship, is there not yet a high-browcd pride, that will not stoop 
to commune with the ragged and the low ? Is there not an 
acetic self-righteousness, that shuts out all pity for the 
wretched sinner, and turns from the burdened hand of Gruilt, 
as from pollution, when it «\iou\d Vi«;Tkd over Ihcm to weep and 
pny ? Is there ndL mucVi o£ tVie '^ ^»»i\y^, \ vn^^^i^Qist 
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Uian thoa ?" Is there not the orthodox Jerusalem and Hhm 
heretical Gerizim ? Do not men say just here is the plao«, 
and just in this way is the form to worship Gt)d, and all niio 
do otherwise are graceless and alien ? And ahroad in the 
wide world, is it not the Jew and Samaritan, — ** we will bnj 
at jour markets, and traffic for gain, but no sympathy, no 
lore ? An opportunity for wealth sanctifies fraud, a fanciM 
insult justifies war, and we will furbish our sharp weapons, 
and keep ready our munitions of battle, for there is nothing 
between us but a spirit of selfishness, that may at one time 
demand strife, when at another it demands intercourse ?" 
Men ! Nations ! ye are not Jews, ye are not Samaritans, ye 
are God's children, all of you, — forbear your antagonism, 
your fraud, your oppression, and mingle and move in ma* 
tual love ! Can oceans wash out, can mountains break the 
circulation of that life-blood that flows the wide world round, 
and leaps in the heart of one humanity ? Can silks, can 
rags alter or destroy that badge of relationship to God that 
every man bears ? Can the sun that burns through various 
climates all hues upon the face, burn down into the soul, 
and sear out its immortality, and deface its Divine likeness, 
and make it unfit for the salvation by Christ ? Jew and 
Samaritan ! Christ knew no distinction. Yet if his spirit 
was to go abroad, how many would wonder at the transfer 
mation it would work, even as that woman wondered at its 
operation of old. *'What," it would be said, '* does the 
orthodox cease to disfellowship, — does the heretic cease to 
rail ?" **. Yes," would be the answer, ** it is seen that, ai^er 
all, it is not the place or the form, but the spirit that makea 
difference among men, and that this is no more confined to 
one class, or one spot, than heaven's air to the summit of 
Gerizim, or its light to the pinnacles of Jerusalem ?" 
** What," it would be asked, ** do the virtuous stoop to com- 
mune with the vicious, the enlightened with the ignorant, 
the respectable with the moral leper ?" "Yes," would bo 
the reply, ** for else how can sin be destroyed, or ignorance 
dispersed, or disease healed ? If the good, the pure, the 
strong keep aloof, must not the evil die, helpless, in their 
sins ? We must imitate God, who communed especially 
with the ignorant and the vile, for them he specially came 
to save, — we must feel that even this bad man is our brother, 
has sparks of humanity in him, and we should rather kin^ 
die these sparks by love than quench them by neglect.'' 
** What," it would be asked again, '*do nations deal fairiy 
by emoh other, — feel as one family ^ DoenlSiM k^^i^V««^^ 
VOL. I. — NO. IX. as 
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finrego its own gratificatioD, in consideration of another't 
velfare ? Do Justice and Forbearance now hold that scale, 
into which the sword has so often been flung to outweigh the 
claims of right ? Does the violent now cease from hu cru- 
elty, and the haughty from his scorn, and the oppressor from 
his wrong ?" Such effects would indeed astonish the woiid. 
And yet, this is the spirit of him who thrust aside the preju- 
dices of his age and nature, — who found at the well of Jacob, 
as in the synagogue, a place for the exercise of duty, and 
who paused to enlighten the ignorance of the Samaritan, if 
he did to rebuke the self-righteousness of the Jew. 

But there is one trait more in the character of Jesus, that 
shines upon us here as at the Well of Jacob. We remarked 
that he did not rest long from labor. Even here he found 
occasion for the discharge of his mission, and how earnestly 
did he avail himself of it ! The simple allusion to wakr 
opened a fountain of spirituality in his soul, and, engaged ii 
his Father's business, how soon did he forget his wearinefi 
and his thirst ! When the disciples, who had left him faint 
and exhausted, returned, they beheld him fresh and Tigor- 
ous, — wrapt in the sublimity of truth, and fed with the ex- 
cellence of his own work. So in life. Often will the faith- 
fill discharge of duty wean us from despondency and nourisli 
us in our want. When, faint and weary, we sit down, let 
us not say, — ** We can do no more, — we must give up." 
No ; the good man then will draw refreshment from the 
depths of his own soul, and iind in the active labor of the 
spirit, compensation for the need of the body. For. instance, 
how much alleviation of our troubles shall we find in reliev- 
ing the troubles of others ! How much of the sympathy that 
we need,- will flow back upon us in the sympathy we cive ! 
And if no relief comes, there is, at least, this consolaC^n to 
the man who goes forward and does his duty even in depriv- 
ation and suffering, — and that is, that his life is not whoHy 
worthless, though his condition is poor and sad, — that he is 
doing good, though he is receiving, apparently, but little. 
And in his lowest estate he shall feel that he is a strolnger 
and better man, and find in his own spirit a treasure that too 
seldom Hashes upon the retirement of the rich and the great. 
The reflection of duty done has converted many a hard crust 
into a rich banquet, — many a draught of cold water has it 
sweetened, — many an hour of hunger has it filled with an- 
gelic refreshment, and convinced the outward world that 
Buch a man has meat to eat iVxaX. \V. Vavq^i^ not of. CMi I be- 
rJieve not thai duty weW dMW*\i»xft«^ «s«t ^a^ n«» Xxrom;^ 
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blessing. Gro ont, though thj hand be weak, atid thine eyes 
be tearful, and sow, sow the precious seed. Despond not. 
There will come a time when thou shalt look back, and then 
the field of thy toil, beheld in retrospect, will give thee plea^ 
sure. Thy close of life, perhaps, will be like a summef 
evening, — the storm rolled by clasped with the rainbow,—^' 
the holy heaven opening brightly before thee, while, in the 
places of thy labor, the ripe fruition shall wave in the light 
df thy setting sun, murmuring to thy departing spirit, — 
" Pehold the harvest !" But, whatever comes, do duty. In 
trouble, do duty, — it will comfort thee. In hunger, — it will 
feed thee. In destitution, — it will clothe thee. And we 
may find an occasion for duty in the most common circum- 
stance, as Jesus did at the Well of Jacob. Let us avail 
ourselves of every circumstance. Reader, art thou thus zeal- 
ous in duty ? It is a solemn question for each conscience 
to answer ! 

But in that Samaritan woman, we may find a trait or tw6 
which will be instructive. She was slow to apprehend spir- 
itual truth. Said Jesus, — '' If thou knewest the gifl of God, 
and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked of him, and he would have given thee 
living water. The woman said unto him, ** Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep ; from whence 
then hast thou that living water V^ Thus she accepted the 
words of the Saviour literally. She had no idea of the deep, 
spiritual meaning with which they were alive. She thougnt 
of no greater good than the stream that gushed from earthly' 
sources, and nppled in the well below. She had not realizM 
the thirst of the soul, — if she had, she did not think of it 
then ;^and she did not know of that water, that is f}*Qm 
above, that is refreshing to our highest nature, and that 
^all never fail. So, even now, do many darkly and grossly 
apprehend spiritual truths. So blind are they to the highe^ 
good. So little do they realize their greatest want, or the' 
preciousness of that life that is in the gospel. Even when 
Jesus added his explanation' that it was not of actual water 
he spoke, she could not understand, and therefore said, — 
** Give me of it, that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw," 
She only thought of an outward good, of an earthly and tem- 
porary convenience. So, when told of the deep and living 
blessings of Religion, men often have a vague idea of that 
religion. They hear that it will make them happy, and they 
look, therefore, for some material good to flow from it^ not 
compreadiag that life of the toul, that inner ^07 ^ «xA y^t^X.^ ^ 
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■nd power, unfailing, everlasting, that it imparts. To them 
these are abstract and in^steriouB sayings. Thejtumto 
the Bible, they read its teachings with dull minds, pass by 
carelessly its eloquent and meaning passages, and plunge 
into the turmoil of the world again, imagining that because 
it affords tangible realities, they are the only realities and 
the only treasures. Much of Christ's labor, much of patient 
and earnest instruction do they require, ere the scales of 
worldliness fall from their eyes, — ere the spring of their soub 
is touched, — ere they feel an urgent thirst there, and apply- 
ing to the truth as it is • in Jesus, say, — '' Now we compre- 
hend it, — now we feel its blessedness, — this is spirit^ and 
thisis/t/c.'' 

We see here, too, the effect of prejudice and old habits of 
thinking to hinder our apprehension of the truth. .*'Art 
thou greater than our father Jacob," said this woman, ''that 
gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his chil- 
dren, and his catUe ?" What had this question to do with 
the matter in hand ? l^c point then was, not whether Jesos 
was greater than Jacob, but whether he had the living water. 
The question should have been to know how that might be 
obtained. There are people in the world now who think 
they have the whole of Truth, and all the good that is need- 
ed, and that nothing new, that is better, can appear. They 
enshrine all excellence in past things and past men. They 
cling to the old well because Jacob built it, and his children 
drank from it, and do not seek for anything better. But 
there may be a better way, after all. There may be waters 
of which their souls have never tasted, as much better as the 
living stream of Christ is better than that of Jacob. Let as 
not &ncy that wh have got the best way because it is old, — 
let'us not estimate the value of anything by that criArioD. 
And there are people in the world, too, who do not seem to 
think so much of the truth as truth, as they do of the source 
through which it comes. They value men and authority, rather 
than the intrinsic worth of things. *' Your doctrine is new" 
they will say, '* it sounds plausible, but are you greater than 
these old saints, — than these illustrious teachers ?" Or 
else, — **It is well said, — it sounds good, — but we would 
rather hear it from somebody else." How unreasonable is 
this ! The Truth ! The living Water ! That is the great 
fact. Only give us that, assure us that you have got some- 
thing that will refresh and benefit our souls, and whether it 
come up through the moBB-^TOY^Ti ^^tias of antic^uity, or from 
aew fount aiDS that we Via.\e noX «««w \^Wc«^^^\uKia^^dG^m^ 
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M obtained. Whether the orthodox hp utters it, or it burstk 
upon U8 from some despised heretic, if it is Truth, if it iM 
lAfsy that is all we want. Let us not neglect the main thing, 
to see whether the source through which it comes is greater 
than father Jacob. 

And wheti, by an exercise of wonderful knowledge, Chrisl 
had convinced the woman that he spoke of religious things, 
still she did not make a spiritual and individual application 
of what he said. She revives the old Jewish and Samaritan 
controversy about a place of worship. She would rathei? 
gratify her intellectual curiosity and her sectarian pride, 
than look to the practical advantages she might secure. 
And how many go thus far in religion, and no farther, — use 
it merely as a matter of controversy, or for the purpose of 
settling a sectarian dispute ? Controversy has its place, but 
it holds not the deepest place. The form in which we shall 
worship may be important, but it is not so important as the 
fact that we do worship in some form. Knowledge as to 
matters of fjnth is important, but not so important as that 
that faith should work by love and purify the heart. The 
acquisition of doctrinal truths, let us remember, is one thing, 
and mere indulgence in the spirit of controversy, is another 
thing. Without doctrinal truth, no practical effect can be 
produced. Without the warm light of the sun, no fruit. 
Without some knowledge of God, no faith, — no worship. 
But too many use the doctrines for but one purpose, — to see 
how it discomfits their Jewish or Samaritan neighbors^ 
make it an agent of mere intellectual triumph, and are never 
so happy as when dissecting an opinion, or battling an hy- 
pothesis. Controversy, I repeat, has a work to do, but it is 
of mo^e importance that the truth we receive we should ap- 
ply, and not let it all evaporate in opinions, in dogmas, it 
is of importance that we should feel our individual, spiritual 
need of the truth, an<J should cherish it to grow better by it. 
Personal, spiritual benefit from the Truth, — let us be sure 
that we get this from Jesus, whatever he may tell us about 
Gerizim or Jerusalem. 

Finally, let us imitate the earnestness and zeal of that 
Samaritan woman. Eagerly, gladly did she receive the idea 
that Jesus was the Christ, and ran to communicate it to 
others. fVe know that he is the Christ. Let us not idhr 
listen to him, then. We know the preciousness of his Truth 
as that woman did not know it. Shall we be less engaged 
about it than she was ? Because we hear those precepts 
often, shall they pall upon our ears \ S\id\ ^«^ ie^^ WMk 
VOL. J.^-NO. jx. ^6* 
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the racy lips of Clirat to our 0oub» and waken no pnlie of 
interest and obedience ? Oh ! we trust not. Let ua drtnk 
of that living water, that flows so full, so free for ua, and kt 
OS see to it also, that others come, and know the Christ that 
tells us all our spiritual condition. Let us see to it that they 
partake, and cease to sin ^nd want. 

A recent traveller, who visited the supposed Well of 
Jacob, speaks of it as then being dry and deserted* But 
the great truths that Jesus spoke there, in that brief hour, 
under the shadow of the mountain, will go sounding through 
the world forever. That well-spring was not eternal, and iti 
memorable sanctity could not preserve it always fresh. So 
is it with earthly sources of good, even the purest and the 
best. They crumble away, they dry up, and the moss of ob- 
livion grows over them. And although the Pilgrim sfHrit 
may seek from them a temporary refrewment, let it not think 
by them to quench its immortal longings. Thanks be to 
God ! There is a stream that gushes full from His throne, 
and flows perennial through all our changes. At its source 
Jesus and the Blessed sit forever. . Of its wave the sick and 
weary may drink, and thirst no more. 



THE INFLUENCES OF SOCIAL RELATIONS AND INTERCOURSE. 



CV REV. L. L. flADDLEI. 



Man is much the creature of imitation. He instinc^vely 
slides into the habits and customs of others. A friendly, 
fiuniliar intercourse tends to a mutual assimilation in feelings 
and characteristics. One individual exerts an influence over 
another in the various departments of social life. That in- 
fluence is strong or weak according to the character, stand- 
ing, or relation he sustains. The moral power of associa- 
tion is very potent. People do not generally realize how 
much they are subject to its controlling sway. Let an in- 
dividual mingle with the vain, the idle, the thoughtless, the 
wicked, and he will readily adopt their practices, in despite 
of contrary resolutions, and be drawn into the vortex of ruin.' 
Oa the contrary, let him \io\d coii«X.«»X ml^Tcoiitse with the 
piouB, the virtttouB, the |^ood»axk&V&'^«ri\\^\!^^ VAv^tioKBL 
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i^i^ar^cter distinguished for moral excellence, llie choice 
associates, therefore, is a matter of great importance, 
le judicious will flee from the company of the vicious as 
3y would from deadly poison, and court the society of the 
re, the holy, the just. 

The principle here noticed is so operative on the mind and 
art, that if an individual of- superior capahilities, hut of 
skless character, were to be received into society, he 
luld gradually difllise through the community with which 
has intercourse, that disregard for moral integrity and 
rcumspection of behaviour that marks his conduct. But 
a person of pre-eminent talents and of high moral worth 
)re to take his place, a contrary influence would be felt in 
ciety. Through him an impulse would be given to ac- 
in, tending to improvement. Through him vice would be 
ide to stand appalled at her own deformity, and virtue to 
lile at her own attractive loveliness. Through him a tone 
mid be given to public sentiment that would serve to ele- 
te, ennoble, and dignify character, and inspire to deeds of 
eatness and goodness. . 

The mightiness of social influence is manifest in the mania 
speculation, in strides afler power and place, and in the 
ated fermentation of infuriated mobs. It is seen in politi- 
1 strifes, — in religious revivals, — in public excitements, — in 
e various movements, changes, and revolutions of the popu- 
p voice and will. It is reflected in the leading features of 
ciety, — in the spirit of every age, — in the condition of 
ery country. Its agency is disclosed in the operations of 
e soul-stirring genius that gives direction to thought, ob- 
Bt to motive, and excitement to exertion. A Corsican 
Idler breathes the spirit of chivalry, cmd a nation is infatu- 
ed with a love of martial pomp, parade, and exploit, — a 
irst for the glory of military fame. A spark is struck from 
e French revolution, and a continent is in a flame. An 
ithusiastic hermit speaks, and thousands of voices echo cor- 
Bponding notes, — ^thousands of glittering spears are raised 
r the recovery of Palestine from the hands of infidel Sara- 
ms. An Irish priest raises his voice against the slavery of 
ttemperance, and a nation bursts its shackles and proclaims 
I freedom. A similar sound is heard issuing from the 
Mints of dissipation on American shores, and multitudes 
»ring from a state of degradation and misery to seats of 
mor and bliss, — the trophies of a glorious victory. 

*' On the calm, smooth surface of crystal lakes, 
Tb9 mnkiog stone at first a <^\e mkoftc-- 
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The tramblmg torfaee bT tbe motnm itirred, 
Smadi IB a second circle, -—then a thhd, — 
Wide and more wide the floating rings advEnoe. 
Fill all the watery plain, and to the margin daiioe.'* 

This power, so omnipotent in its swaj, ma^ be exerted for 
good or for ill. It is the magic wand, by which a world maj 
be controlled. How important it is, therefore, that those 
who have the charge of society, and give tone to public taste 
and morals, should employ the means possessed in a manner 
that would serve to exalt and refine, and cany forward the 
race in the march of improvement towards perfection ; atid 
how essential it is that each individual should guard against 
all social influences that may tend to corrupt and debase, 
and to allow those only to have bearing on their feelings, aflee- 
tions, and purposes, which are calculated to make wiser and 
better, and give them true dignity and honor. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 



"Dead in Christ." "Asleep in Christ." — These expros* 
sions are generally supposed to teach, that the dead are divided inte 
two classes, namely, those in Christ, and those not. This opinion we 
deem erroneous ; we do not believe there is the least warrant for giv- 
ing them such an interpretation. When Paul says, I Cor. xv, 18, 
**Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished,*' he 
means, had fallen asleep on account of Christ. Macknight renders the 
text, — *• Certainly also, they who are fallen asleep/or Christ are per- 
ished." He paraphrases it thus :-»-** Certainly also, they who have 
suffered death for believing the resurrection of Christ are perished." 
For a similar rendering of sv, see Luke i, 77 ; Gal. iii, 1 ; £ph. i, 17 ; 
iii, 11 ; Heb. zi, 19. This text, then, does not teach that the 
dead are divided into two classes. The same is true of 1 Theas. 
iv, 14, 16. In order to be convinced of this, it may be neoeasary to 
look at the connexion. ** But I would not have yon to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, 
even as others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesos 
^ed and rose again, even ao l\iem a\ao ^li^^^ i^ueA^ \el I««ua will 
Ood bring with him. Tot tVdi.Nfe wj %Dfl»ivCL Vj ^^ ^w^^l -^^ 



Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the comiag of the Lord 
■haU not prevent them which are aaleep. For the Lord himaelf ahall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God : and the dead m Christ shall rise first : then 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in tha air : and so shall we ever be 
ppith the Lord. Wherefore, comfort one another with these words." — 
L Thess. iv, 18-18. 

1. Let it be remarked, that in verses 13 and 15 we have the ezpres- 
lion, them which are asleep. That by these the apostle means all the 
dead, is evident from the design of his remarks. He was writing to 
comfort the bereaved, and to show the blessedness of Christian hope. 
He would not have the followers of Jesus mourn without hope, like the 
heathen ; but he would have them believe that all men were destined 
to an immortal life, and to be forever with the Lord. Unless such was 
his meaning. Christians, when they lose a vicious friend, must sorrow 
without hope ; they have no words of gospel truth with which to com- 
fort themselves. Besides, the dead are frequently spoken of as those 
asleep. " Some are fallen asleep." " First fruits of them that slept." 
** We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed." Thus there is 
no authority for saying the phrase, <<them which are asleep," means 
any particular class of the dead ; it signifies all the dead. 

2. If by the expression, them which are asleep, the apostle meant all 
the dead, we accuse him of a strange inconsistency, if we say he re- 
veals the destiny of those only who died in faith. Could he, after say- 
mg, " I would not have you ignorant concerning themtohich are asleep,'* 
with any propriety, give the fate of believers only ? And yet he does 
no more, according to the popular construction put upon his language ! 

8. By placing a comma after the wordsleep, in the sentence, them which 
tUep, in Jesus vnll God bring with fttm^and after the word dead, m the 
sentence, the dead, in Christ shall rise first, the whole subject is ren- 
dered perfectly plain. This reading makes the apostle say, that those 
asleep or dead, of whose fate he would not have the Thessalonians 
ignorant, should all rise in, or by, Christ. This accords with 1 Cor. xr, 
22. ** As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 

4. When the apostle says, the dead, m Christ, shall rise first, he does 
not mean a part of the dead shall rise before the other part ; but that 
the dead shall rise in, or by, Christ, before the living are changed. 
Hark his language. *< For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord 
ahaJ) not prevent them which are asleep. Fot thft LmdbsiMiaVS i3u2&. 
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^btoend from heiTen with a ihoirt, with the Toiee of the fttehuigel tad 
with the tnmip of God : and the dead in Christ shall riee fint." Tte 
word prevent 'meant precede. His meaning, therefore, is, the liTing, 
in their change, shall not precede the dead in theirs ; but the dead 
shall rise first, not the dead in Christ shall rise before the dead not ia 
Christ, but the dead in, or by, Christ, shall rise before the living are 
changed. 

4. The prepositions dta and cv may be rendered by, ** And I ]if« 
{Sta) by the Father." *<For if that which was abolished (Sia) hj 
glory." **The things which thou hast heard from me {dta) by maaj 
witnesses." ** Even so them which sleep (Sia) by Jesus will God btkg 
with him." <* Salvation, which is (cr) by Christ." *' This kind is not 
made to go out, hot (cv) by prayer and fasting.*' '* And the dead, {tr) 
by Christ shall rise first." 

6. In some versions, the rendering of terse 14 accords with the views 
we have advanced. Tyndale has it, — *' Even so them also which slepe 
by Jesus will God brynge aga3me with hym." Dickinson has it,— 
**For since we believe that Jesus died and arose, thus also, God will 
bring with him, through Jesus, those also that are dead." 

If such were the views of the apostle, with what propriety could he 
say, «« Wherefore comfort one another with these words." 



Confession of Faith. — ^This is the title of a Sermon delivered is 
the West Church, in Boston, by Rev. C. A. Bartol, ils junior pastor. 
The circumstance which gave rise to the Sermon is thus stated in the 
opening paragraph : 

« One of the friends it is my privilege to address, lately solicited aa 
interview with me, stating as the object, * I wish to know what yea 
believe.* I propose to give a public answer. For the sincere question 
of one mind often indicates the want of many. What I believe, I hope 
I have always been frank to declare. But discourses fit>m the pulpit, 
to be useful, must mostly be confined each to some particular point, — 
and it may be well occasionally to gather up the particulars into a gen- 
eral Confession of Faith. This was not required of me, as of most 
ministers, at my ordination. I will voluntarily make it now." — p. 5. 

The perusal of the above, as well as the title of the discourse, led us 
to expect that the talented author had given a clear and full statement 
of his views in regard to the charactei: and government of God, the 
plan of salvation, and the destiny of the world. But our ezpectatioB 
has not been realized. We have gained some light, but not enough. 
The author nfoys he believes m Ood,m \\v^ Bible, in Christ as the 
JmMge <^ God, in the infimeiiGe ot 1\» ^v«^» axA^tuWia «q:^r»«ii^ >nBr 



portance of virtue. All this m well ; aad we give it euv hearty ftp- 
liroval. But what is God*a character ? la he partial or impartial ? 
Had he any definite object to accomplish in giving eziatenee to man i 
and if so, what waa the object, and will it be accomplished ? Does the 
Bible teach the nature of God's government ? and if so, is it paternal ? 
0068 the Bible reveal man's moral nature, show the extent of his ac* 
eountability, and what will be the punishment of disobedience, and 
what the reward of obedience ? Does the Bible show the natuie and 
extent of salvation, the objects of Christ's mission, and the end he will 
accomplbh ? These are all subjects of vital interest, and that system 
of faith which gives no light upon them appears to us sadly defective. 
There are many other subjects of great importance, to which no refer- 
ence is made. Paul and the other apostles dwelt much upon the resmy 
rection ; but the Sermon is silent on that subject. We cannot learn from 
it whether the author believes that in the resurrection all will be chil- 
dren of God, and equal to the angels ; indeed, we cannot learn whether 
he believes any will be raised. Were the mourner to seek consolation 
from it, he would be sadly disappointed ; for though it might nourish 
the hope that there is salvation for some, it does not say in the lan- 
guage of holy writ, — ** Behold, I show you a mystery ; we shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump : for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we sliall be changed. For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality. So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
thia mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought lo 
pass the saying that is written. Death is swallowed up in victory."—^ 
1 Cor. XV, 51-64. 

The Sermon is beautifully written, and though wholly unsatisfactory 
to a mind anxious to learn the whole counsel of God, it contains much 
important truth. The esteemed author we regard as a man of great 
0ioral worth, and we have not the least suspicion that he chose the 
eouTse he pursued, because unwilling, to give expression to the clear 
eonvictions of his mind. 



New Enox^aitd Sabbath Schooi^ Minstrei^. — ^This is a collec- 
tion of music and hymns, adapted to Sabbath scho\>ls, families, and 
•ocial meetings. With many of the tunes we are familiar, and take 
pleasure in saying they are good. A competent friend has assured us 
that they are all so. In three or four hymns there are 'expressiona 
wilh which we do not accord ; with thoae exce^tifiina'^a VALa\^ mnbi 
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finrego its own gratification, in consideratioii of anotto'i 
wel&re ? Do Justice and Forbearance now hold that acak, 
into which the aword has so often been flung to outweigh tk 
claims of right ? Does the violent now cease from hu en- 
elty, and the haughty from his scorn, and the oppressor (tm 
his wrong }** Such effects would indeed astonish the worii. 
And yet, this is the spirit of him who thrust aside the preJB' 
dices of his age and nature, — who found at the wellof Jacok, 
as in the synagogue, a place for the exercise of duty, aad 
who paused to enlighten the ignorance of the Samaritan, m 
he did to rebuke the self-righteousness of the Jew. 

But there is one trait more in the character of Jesus, tbt 
shines upon us here as at the Well of Jacob. We remarked 
thiit he did not rest long from labor. Even here he found 
occasion for the discharge of his mission, and how eameatlj 
did he avail himself of it ! The simple allusion to wnUr 
opened a fountain of spirituality in his soul, and, engaged ia 
his Father's business, how soon did he forget his wearineai 
and his thirst ! When the disciples, who had lefl him faioi 
and exhausted, returned, they beheld him fresh and vigor- 
ous, — wrapt in the sublimity of truth, and fed with the ex- 
cellence of his own work. So in life. Often will the faith- 
fiil discharge of duty wean us from despondency and nourish 
us in our want. When, faint and weary, we sit down, let 
us not say, — *' We can do no more, — we must give up." 
No ; the good man then will draw refreshment from the 
depths of his own soul, and find in the active labor of the 
spirit, compensation for the need of the body. For. instance, 
how much alleviation of our troubles shall we fuid in reliev- 
ing the troubles of others ! How much of the sympathy thai 
we need, will flow back upon us in the sympathy we eive! 
And if no relief comes, there is, at least, this consola^a to 
the man who goes forward and does his duty even in depriv- 
ation and suffering, — and that is, that his life is not wholly 
worthless, though his condition is poor and sad, — that he is 
doing good, though he is receiving, apparently, but littfe. 
And in his lowest estate he shall feel that he is a strolnger 
and better man, and find in his own spirit a treasure that too 
seldom flashes upon the retirement of the rich and the great. 
The reflection of duty done has converted many a hard crust 
into a rich banquet, — many a draught of cold water has it 
sweetened, — many an hour of hunger has it filled with an- 
gelic refreshment, and convinced the outward world thit 
isuch a man has meat to eat tV\at it kuows not of. Ob I be- 
rlieve not thai duty weW dk^Y^Tf^^^ «^«t ^s^ \i^ \sva^|,^ 
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This article will be a continuation of the exposition of our 
riewBy both theoretical and practical. 

4. We believe it was God^s unchanging and never-failis^ 
hve to the human race, which induced him to send Jesus inio 
ewr world, to tail, suffer, bleed, and die for its redemption. 

With such views, we, of course, can have no sympathy with 
the doctrine which represents that, in consequence of the ex- 
ceeding great wrath of God, and his purposes of vengeance, 
Christ was moved by pity to interfere in man's behalf; so 
that Christ's advent is to be attributed to his oton pity and 
love, instead of the love of the infinite and eternal Father. 
We believe that so far from forming any purposes of ven- 
geance concerning man, *'God so loved the world, that he 
sent his only begotten Son,"* to die for it. It was God's 
love that did it, not that of Christ, interfering with the dis- 
position of his Father. We believe, that, instead of the way- 
wardness, rebellion, and sin of mankind, exciting the indigna- 
tion or wrath of the Infinite and Unchangeable, this state of 
things called for his compassion, and moved him to send his 
only Son to instruct, redeem, and save them from their sins 

* John iii, 16. 1 John iv, 9. 
VOL. I. — NO. X, ^ 
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with all their miserable consequences ; to tell them, prodi^ 
gals €U9 they were, and are, that a Father's arms are open to 
receive them, and to pardon all their sins, when they will 
return humble and penitent children.''^ We suppose God 
never had, and never can have, from his very nature, any 
feelings of hostility or wrath towards any of the human race, 
on account of their sins or moral defilement ; but that, in the 
midst of all their sins and iniquities, he feels a fatkerly com- ' 
passion for them. He still loves fhem.f Not that he loTes | 
their sins, or the characters they possess; but that he k)te» 
them as his creatures, and, in his providential dealings with 
them, aim? to lead them to reformation. All we suppose 
that is intended by the expressions that so freqoently occur 
in the scriptures, the wreith of God, the at^cr of God, and 
the like, is, the opposition of the divine 'p:ature to all sin, and 
his determination to root it out of the universe, and purge 
every heait. of all its contaminatiocis. These expressions, we 
believe, are designed to set forth that a necessary and eter- 
nal hostility exists between Infinite purity and holiness and 
sin and iniquity; that efibrts against sin will never cease 
until an end is made of sin, and everlasting r^teousness is 
brought in ;t not that God is arrayed in hostility against the 
individual. His hostility is against the character, not against 
the man. He will labor to destroy the character, not the 
individual. In other words, it is his effort to lead men to 
reform, and thus attain a character which will harmonize with 
his own character, and thereby secure his approbation; and 
thus God and man be at one, or at an agreement. It is God's 
love to man and for holiness that prompts him to such efforts, 
and to attain which the setfeding of Jesus ii^o our world is 
one of the chief means. 

5. We believe it was the design, and is fhe effect of Christ's 
mission, to reconcile man to God, and by this means save him 
from his sins, together with all their fearful consequences. 

We cannot believe the declaration of a creed, that Christ 
was crucified and slain * ' to reconcile his Father to us ; ^'^ or of 
another, that he ''hath fully satisfied the jtrstice of God, and 
purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting inherit- 
ance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom the Father 
hath given him."|| Consequently, we can befieve nothing of 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement; but mast look upon 

* Luke XV, 11— a2. \ Rom. v, 5 — 10. % Dan. ix, 24. 
§ Article 2 of tVie t;.ipiBCOi^«\ «LiiJ^llLfi^ykoA»\. 0)«ttt:!lcv««, 
U Cambridge aM Sa^YntkoV.'i^VaX^Qim, ^. ts^« W 
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it in all its parts and bearings, as a great and most revolting 
abflurditj. It appears to us, the time never was and never 
can be, when the Infinite Father is not exactly right, in his 
feelings and dispositions toward man, and needs no change: 
and infinitely well-disposed toward every human soul. If 
such be the fact, he is not, and never can be, unreconciled to 
man, nor is there any change possible to render him well 
disposed toward any human being, or any new arrangements 
in the aflairs of his government to enable him to do good 
even to the vilest sinner, consistently with its principles. All 
the trouble that has ever existed in the government of the 
world, has been on the part of man. Man has been unrecon- 
ciled to God, not God to man. God has always been exactly 
right in his feelings and doings concerning man; but man 
has been e^^actly wrong in all these respects. And it was the 
object of Jesus, in our view, to set man right, and thus settle 
the whole difficulty; not to change the Unchangeable, to put 
Infinite rectitude right, and make Infinite goodness better. 
We think the apostle had the right of the matter when he 
told us, that God was in Christ reconciling the tfjprld unto 
himself.^ The only thing which separates man from his 
Maker is sin. This is a state of alienation from God, 
because God is a perfectly holy being, and when man sins he 
flies in the face of Infinite purity and holiness. In other words, 
he enters into a contest with his Maker, and the consequence. 
is, that he brings upon himself guilt and misery. Let sin be 
removed with the guilt it produces, and union and har- 
mony are at once restored between God and man, and the 
'wretchedness flowing from impurity is at an end. It was 
for this purpose Jesus came into this world, to save men 
firom their sins,t by leading them toj unfeigned repentance. 
It was for this he came, lived in this world, labored, and 
toiled, and suffered, and bled, and died, and rose again. 
It was to accomplish this great work, that he taught as he 
did, and rebuked men for their sins, and encouraged the 
repentant. These were the means to accomplish this great 
work in the individual heart, aitd through the individual 
heart, in the community of hearts, and so bring all men into 
conformity with the divine nature, and put an end to the dis- 
agreement between God and man, which has ever existed. 
This view, it will at once be seen, does not suppose any 
change in Deity, but only on the part of man. Man is to be 
set right. Man is to be changed and brought into an agree- 
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ment with God, not God with man ; and it is the work 
of Jesus to bring about this change, instead of working some 
change in God, or to provide some means by which he can 
save man consistently with the principles of his government 

6. We believe in the verity of that change denominated being 
bom againy regenerated, becoming a new creature, passing from 
death unto life, having a iictp heart, fyc. 

Believing as we do, that the nature God has given man is 
right, precisely aajt should be, we cannot regard this change 
as one of nature ; but simply one of the desires, afiections, 
principles, and feelings, which have been perverted by wrong 
volitions and habits. It is turning the thoughts and feeh'ngs 
from improper objects and subjects to those which are right; 
changing the desires and principles which have prompted to 
that which is wrong, so that all their tendencies are to the right, 
and thus changing the habits. But we do not regard this 
change as a change completed. It is only a change besun. 
It describes only the beginning of holy desires, affections, 
principles, and feelings, and the course of conduct we 
ought topirsue. It is not the perfection of these things, but 
their commencement, from which we are to go on to perfec- 
tion. Faith we regard as the great moving cause which leads 
to this result, and repentance the prelude to the commence- 
ment of this work, the evidence of which is to be found in the 
refomation of the conduct. In other words, we regard this 
change as one in the inner man, produced by faith and 
repentance under the influence of God's grace, which is 
manifested in the outward conduct; in the manner in which 
the individual treats his fellow-men, in his every dav inter- 
course and dealings with them, not in his peculiar feelings 
which he professes to have, nor in his multiplied prayers, and 
outward forms and observances in religion. These are well 
when well used, but not the test or evidence of a man's regen- 
eration. 



THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS;— GOD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH. 
NUMBER ONE. 

BY REV. MERRITT 9ANF0RD. 



The apostle Paul, in writing to his son in the faith, after 
ejrpressing the hope that he should shortly be able to make 
him a visit, when he wou\d ^we \\\m ^ W^et ^^^V»2a1vc^il of 
the principles of the gospeV xYiaTi Vi^ ci^^^ \a.^'«T*x^^^';s«>s. 
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a cbanicter distinguished for moral excellence. The choice 
of BBBociates, therefore, is a matter of great importance. 
The judicious will flee from the company of the vicious as 
they would from deadly poison, and court the society of the 
pure, the holy, the just. 

The principle here noticed is so operative on the mind and 
hearty that if an individual of- superior capahilities, but of 
reckless character, were to be received into society, he 
would gradually difllise through the community with which 
he has intercourse, that disregard for moral integrity and 
circumspection of behaviour that marks his conduct. But 
if a person of pre-eminent talents and of high moral worth 
were to take his place, a contrary influence would be felt in 
society. Through him an impulse would be given to ac- 
tion, tending to improvement. Through him vice would be 
made to stand appalled at her own deformity, and virtue to 
smile at her own attractive loveliness. Through him a tone 
would be given to public sentiment that would serve to ele- 
vate, ennoble, and dignify character, and inspire to deeds of 
greatness and goodness. , 

The mightiness of social influence is manifest in the mania 
of speculation, in strides afler power and place, and in the 
heated fermentation of infuriated mobs. It is seen in politi- 
cal strifes, — in religious revivals, — in public excitements, — in 
the various movements, changes, and revolutions of the popu- 
lar voice and will. It is reflected in the leading features of 
society, — in the spirit of every age, — in the condition of 
every country. Its agency is disclosed in the operations of 
the soul-stirring genius that gives direction to thought, ob- 
ject to motive, and excitement to exertion. A Corsican 
soldier breathes the spirit of chivalry, cmd a nation is infatu- 
ated with . a love of martial pomp, parade, and exploit, — a 
thirst for the glory of military fame. A spark is struck from 
the French revolution, and a continent is in a flame. An 
enthusiastic hermit speaks, and thousands of voices echo cor- 
responding notes, — ^thousands of glittering spears are raised 
lor the recovery of Palestine from the hands of infidel Sara- 
cens. An Irish priest raises his voice against the slavery of 
Intemperance, and a nation bursts its shackles and proclaims 
its freedom. A similar sound is heard issuing from the 
haunts of dissipation on American shores, and multitudes 
spring from a state of degradation and misery to seats of 
Ibonor and bliss, — the trophies of a glorious victory. 

*' On the cahn, smooth surface of crystal lakes. 
The anking stone at first a circle makes,— 
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we feel confident that this is a perverted use of the laognagc 
of Paul, and, indeed, that the notion which supposes Chnk 
to he *' very and eternal God," has as little foundation in 
revelation as it has in reason. This we desire to show, and 
thus take from the rejecters of Christianity the weapon which 
the false interpreters of this divine religion have put into their 
hands. And not only so ; we wish to illustrate the fact, so 
often asserted in the New Testament, that God was mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ ; in other words, that Christ was the 
manifestation of God, — *' the brightness of his glory and the 
express image of his person." 1 apprehend that this truth, 
in all its original beauty and sublimity, is yet a mystery to 
the greater portion of Christian professors ; and i^I can be 
the humble instrument of giving the knowledge of it which I 
see in the gospel, I shall feel myself richly rewarded for my 
pains, being fully convinced that they will then behold in the 
Saviour a loveliness and glory which will cast into the shade 
the excellence of every merely human being, and which will 
give him a place in their affections next to Him who inhabit- 
eth eternity, and whom they are required to love with all the 
heart and with all the soul. 

I begin by inquiring into the true meaning of the word 
mystery. '* Great is the mystery of godliness." The scheme 
of redemption is often called a mystery in the New Testar 
ment. But why ? In what sense did the sacred writers em- 
ploy the term ? I am very certain that they employed it 
m quite a difterent sense from that in which it is very generally 
used at the present day. If we go to the teachers of the 
popular theology, and ask them the meaning of the term, as 
employed in religious matters, we shall be told that a mys- 
tery is something which is too dark for our reason to pene- 
trate, which admits of being neither understood nor ex- 
plained ; €md if we demand examples in illustration, they 
will refer us to several of the doctrines of the church, par- 
ticularly the doctrine of natural depravity, of an instantaneous 
conversion from nature to grace, of election and reprobation, 
and of the Trinity. If we stop to reason with them on these 
matters, and we ask them how the natural depravity of 
human nature can be reconciled with the goodness of the 
Creator, or with human accountability ; or by what process 
man can be changed from a mass of natural depravity to sin- 
less perfection, by a single shock of spiritual galvanism from 
the battery of divine grace, and without doing violence to 
human agency or human identity ; or how the idea that God 
baa elected some men and aii^e\& \.q >daa ^N^\VMi$L\sks^^«?«<«^ 
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and passed by and reprobated the rest to his eternal wrath, - 
can be made to harmonize with the immutability and benev^ 
olence of the Deity ; or how it is consistent with reason, or 
possible in the nature of things, for three beings to exist in 
the godhead, each distinct and independent, and yet one and 
the same ; if we urge these questions, I say, we shall be 
told,-*-** O, we must not reason about these things ;-^they are 
sacred mysteries, into which our carnal reason may not and 
cannot penetrate. We must receive them on the authority 
of revelation, though we cannot understand them, or see 
their reasonableness and consistency ;*' and when they have 
quoted the language, ** great is the mystery of godliness," 
they think, the whole matter is decided in their favor, and 
that revelation requires us to receive doctrines as divine, 
however discordant with nature, or irreconcilable with 
reason. 

Shall we now go to the Bible with the inquiry. In what 
sense was the term mystery used by the sacred ^writers ? If 
we will, we can hardly fail to learn something worth know- 
ing. We shall find<hat they never use this word as a screen 
for unreasonable and irreconcilable dogmas, as our modem 
teachers do, but that they always employ it in reference to 
acme truth or fact, which had been unknown, or a secret to 
mankind, but which was now revealed, and was capable of 
being understood and explained. For example, it was once 
a mystery, or a secret, to the civilized world, that there was 
such a continent as America, but when it was discovered by 
Columbus, and the fact was revealed to the people of Europe, 
it ceased to be a mystery, because it became a matter of 
knowledge, and the discovery of the great navigator was per- 
fectly reconcilable with all the known principles of geogra- 
phy. It was once a mystery, likewise, that the earth revolves 
about the sun ; but when Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton 
revealed the fact, the mystery vanished, and their discoveries 
were seen to be in agreement with all the recognized princi- 
ples of matter. So the moral and spiritual truths of the gos- 
pel were shrouded in mystery, that is, they were unknown 
to mankind, ** until the time appointed of the Father ;" but 
when they were revealed and published to the world by the 
man Christ Jesus and the apostles, the mystery of godliness 
was brought to light, and could no longer be called a secret. 
The gospel was said to be a mystery, not because its doc- 
trines were inconsistent with human reason, but because 
their doctrines had been unknown, but, being now revealed, 
they were as easily to be reconciled vrtLU tk%.\Mt^ ^sol^t^aia^ 



as anj other discovery of God's government, though it be t 
fact in astronomy or geology, with this difference only, that 
physical truth is more obvious than moral. 

Is this a mystery to my readers ? Do they not know that 
the term in question is used in this sense in the New Testae 
ment ? If they do not, I wish to reveal it to them. In the 
record of our Master's teaching, there is, properly speaking, 
but a single instance in which he used the word mystery. 
I say, properly speaking, for though three evangelists speak 
of it, they speak of the same thing ; the several passages 
are only so many reports of a single lesson. The circum- 
stances were these : after Jesus had spoken the parable of 
the sower, his disciples came and asked him, in the absence 
of the multitude, "Why speakest thou unto them in par»> 
bles ? He answered and said unto them. Because it is given 
unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom, but to them 
it is not given." Matt, xiii, 11. So far, then, from favor- 
ing the notion that the mysteries of the kingdom, or of the 
gospel, are unintelligible and inexplicable doctrines, Jesus 
here teaches that they are matters which come within the 
province of reason and the power of knowledge, "jftii 
gwen unto you to know the mysteries of ike kingdom,^* said tfaa 
Teacher ; and, accordingly, he proceeded to explain the 
parable to their understanding, showing them that, in teaeh* 
mg the gospel, he was not teaching an unnatural and uih 
reasonable system, but that its prmciples were as wisely 
adapted to human nature as the seed is to the earth, and 
that, in virtue of the variety of human developement 
and culture, the amount of gospel fruit difiers in differ- 
ent individuals. This great system of spiritual truth had 
been unknown to the world, and in this sense it had 
been a mystery, but it was now revealed to the disciples so 
that they understood it, though the rest of mankind were still 
ignorant of this sublime discovery, and, of course^ to their 
minds it still remained a my^ery. Such is the sense in 
which the great Teacher used the term in question. Were 
his disciples and apostles his followers ? We may see. 

The next place in the New Testament where this word 
occurs, is in Paul's letter to the Romans. *• I would not, 
brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, (lest 
ye should be wise in your own conceits,) that blindness 
m part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles be come in, and so all Israel shall be saved." Rom. 
xi, 26, 26. What was the mystery mentioned here ? No 
abstruse and incompreheneible doctrine, but a plain, simj^ 
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fact. Spiritual blindness had fallen upon the house of Israel, 
but the gospel brings the discovery that it shall not alwajs 
last, but that it shall be reinoyed, when the fulness of the 
Gentiles shall come in, and so all Israel be saved. This 
had been unknown, but it was now revealed, and therefore 
ceased to be a mystery to those who understood the revela- 
tion made in the gospel. In the same sense the apostle 
speaks in the conclusion of the same epistle. ** Now to Mm 
who is of power to establish you according to my gospel and 
the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of 
ih€ mystery, which was kept secret since the world began, but %s 
now made manifest, and by the scriptures of the prophets ac- 
cording to the commandment of the everlasting God, made 
known to all men for the obedience of faith." xvi, 25, 26. 
Here, it will be seen, the gospel is called a mystery, not 
because it was contrary to reason and incapable of being 
understood, but because it had been unknown in former 
ages, but was now made* known and published to all nations, 
for the purpose of producing universal obedience. So in the 
letter to the Ephesians. Paul testifies that God *' hath made 
known the mystery of his wUl, that in the dispensation of the 
fbluess of times, he might gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on earth, 
even in him." Eph. i, 9, 10. This purpose of God to 
gather together all things in Christ had long been a secret 
to the world, a thing unknown, but it was now brought to 
light in the gospel. This doctrine is still a mystery to a por- 
tion of Christians, because they have yet to learn that the 
saving power of Christ is destmed to redeem all men from 
the tyranny of sin ; but when they come to learn that this 
is a doctrine of revelation, they will both understand it and 
see its reasonableness^ and its consistency with the works 
and character of God. Once more ^ in the same letter to 
the Ephesian church, the apostle wrote thus: — ** Ye have 
heard of the dispensation of the grace of God which is given 
me to you-ward ; how that by revelation he made knoton unto 
me the mystery, as I wrote afore in few words, whereby, 
when ye read, ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery 
of Chiist, which in other ages was not made known to the 
sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and 
prophets by the Spirit ; that the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in 
Christ by the gospel." iii, 2-6. The mystery here spoken 
of, all must perceive, was the purpose of God to make the 
Gentiles fellow-heirs with the Jews of his grace and salvatimi, 
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and the reason why it is called a mystery is, not that tbe 
doctrine was irreconcilable with reason, but because it had 
been unknown in other ages of the world. It was now re- 
vealed to the apostles, however, or the first believers in the 
gospel, and it was as easily understood by them as any other 
moral fact. 

Thus stands the matter in the New Testament, the repon- 
toi^ and the standard of Christian truth. Had we time to 
examine every passage in which the word occurs, we shoiiM 
see, as we have done in those which we have noticed, that it 
b not used in a single case in the sense in which it is so mnek 
employed in modem times, — to signify something too daik 
and unintelligible to be understood by the human mind, but 
that, on the contrary, it is uniformly used by the sacred 
authors in reference to some doctrines or moral truths, 
which, until the gospel age, had been unknown, or veiled 
in secret, but which, having been revealed, were now seea' 
to be in harmony with all the other 'dealings and revelations 
of Grod, and were as well understood as any moral truth. 
The truth revealed may have been too high for human reason 
to originate, or even fully to comprehend, but it must'have 
been in accordance with it ; agrcfeing with all - which it seei 
of Grod in nature, providence, and revelation ; otherwise the 
human mind could have seen in it no marks of the Makm'f 
hand, no evidence of its divine origin. 



1>UTY TO PRISONERS. . 
* I was in prison and ye came UBto me."— Matt, xxt, M. 

BY BEY. a «PEAR. 



We have been so much engaged in controversy as a de- 
nomination, for the last half century, that we have lost sight 
of a great many moral truths found in controverted passages 
of Scripture. This is especially the case with respect to the 
chapter from which we have ' selected our motto. Manj 
duties are here presented by the Great Teacher, which are 
of the utmost importance to the well-being of society. We 
design to dwell now uj^on one onV^ •. — Dtitt to Prisoners. 
The writer does not mean tViaV. oiket «QXy\fibc^ «s^ t^i^Nsk!^- 
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tant ; but circumstances have lately transpired wklch have 
led him to think deeply on the fate of poor criminals. A 
new feeling seems to have been awakened within a few years, 
fop this class of our fellow-beings. Probably the community 
is much indebted for this to the Reports of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society. The writer feels that these have done much 
towards creating a sympathy in the public mind. The 
apathy which has prevailed for ages on this subject is owinjg 
to ignorance of the real condition of these unhappy men. 
Since the days of Howard, few have been found willing to 
plunge into the loathsomeness of dungeons. O that heaven 
would raise up another like him to go forth and search out 
the secret wickedness of prisons, **the high-schools of ini- 
quity, '' as they have been very appropriately styled. 

A writer, who seems to have felt deeply on this subject, 
well observes, "When a man is accused of having violated 
*the laws of his country, the liveliest interest is often felt in 
his situation. But when his trial is ended, and the sentence 
of a court has consigned him to the sufiering and degrada- 
tion of a prison, all this interest dies away in the one lost, 
and the cold inquiry, * Is he safely lodged within those walls 
from which he cannot escape ?' is all that is asked concern- 
ing him. When this question is answered, the multitude turn 
away, satisfied if bars and bolts and ^chains guard the space 
between them and their brother ; and thenceforth view him 
as a ruined man, an outcast from human society and human 
compassion." 

Having been invited to furnish an article for this new peri- 
odical, it was suggested that this subject would be appro- 
priate. The writer rejoices that its pages are thus to be 
thrown open to hear the claims of this portion of suffering 
humanity. May it continue '^ to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound," 
till its appeals 'shall find a response throughout the world. 

Why should we feel so deeply for this class of our breth- 
ren ? Many reasons may be presented. 

I. The greatness of their sufferings. They not only have 
to endure the mental anguish of reflecting upon their past 
lives, but their outward condition is also rendered wretched. 
The writer will present w]jat passed under his own eye, 
in a visit made to the Thomaston Prison, in Maine. Having 
a desire to see Thorn, who is now under sentence of death 
. in that State, he was led by the keeper to visit the cells. 
The prisoner descends by ,a ladder into a sort of pU, for it 
deserves no better name, about ten feet dee^ ^ and about five 
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feet wide. The ladder is then drawn up. And he hu 
neither light, heat, nor air, except through the narrow grate 
above, in the language of the warden, ^' no light can be 
reflected into the cells, 00 that the prisoners may be enabled 
to read or engage in any study to improve their minds or 
morals. Neither can their cells be warmed ; dnd, therefore, 
they are obliged to remain constantly in their beds, in told 
weaiher, from sunset tuUil near sunrise.** The soul of the 
writer sickened at the sight. And this is the way soci^ 
proposes to reform the prisoner ! A man who formerly had 
charge of tliis prison, said that a convict confined there ftr 
six days would become insane ! 

A ministering brother, who visited Leavitt while confined 
in prison in Plymouth, said to him, ''How long have yo« 
been here ?" ** Nine months," was the reply. *' Has any 
one been to visit you ?" '' You are the only one who hu 
entered my cell," said the prisoner, '' except the keeper." 
And yet in that very town there was a reviviU of religion going 
on among the different denominations ! 

But we cannot dwell on the sufferings of prisoners, for 
volumes would not exhaust the subject. Let us see what 
can be done for this unhappy class of our fellow-beings. 
''Government," says Dr. banning, "has not been slow 
to punish crime, nor has society suffered for want of dun- 
geons and gibbets. But the prevention of crime and the 
reformation of the offender, have no where taken rank among 
the first objects of legislation." Let us, then, listen to the 
voice of that great man ; "he being dead, yet speaketh." 
One general principle must be adopted in all our prisons and 
hospitals. The law of kindness must be brought to bear 
upon the degraded and the wretched. We have seen the 
spirit of kindness moving over the face of society in the 
great Washingtonian reform. The same principle may 
be applied to the criminal. In an interview which the writ^ 
had with Dr. Channing, he said, "he had asked the presi- 
dent of the Washingtonian Society in Boston, why the prin- 
ciple could not be extended to murderers and robbers." The 
president, not having the far-reaching mind of Channing, 
said, "that would be impossible." But we need no longer 
doubt on this subject. In a visit to the Insane Hospital in 
Maine, Dr. Ray said, " Do you see that man at work in the 
yard ?" " Yes," I replied. " Well, that man was confined 
twenty years in a cage, and now he is one of the most harm- 
less men here." In a conversation with Dr. Woodward, he 
observed to the writer, that on the removal of the prisoii- 
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er9 from Newgate to Weathersfield prigon, in Connecticuty 
ke being then one of the officers, he proposed to have a 
Thanksgiving-dinner for the convicts ! The proposal waeT 
ridiculed, but he persevered. And the inhabitants ofthe vil- 
lage were allowed to send into the prison such food as they. 
might feel disposed to prepare. The festal-day arrived. 
The .prisoners were arranged at the table. Dr. Woodward 
said their hearts were mehed. He never witnessed such 
gratitude before. Tears flowed from every eye. A Bap- 
tist clergyman, who had been some time confined fov 
€irime, said, '^This looks kind; this looks as though we 
were not forgotten by society." And what a Thanksgiving 
day ! O that we could be made to feel for the poor prisoner 
when our festivals come round ! But who thinks of him I 
And 9 then, the laws of our prisons are such that they are 
often barred against even an expression of sympathy. A 
few days since the writer visited the Massachusetts State 
rrison, with his brother. He saw poor Leavitt, whose sen- 
ience has just been commuted from a public execution to 
imprisonment for life, and the poor man was not allowed even 
to express his thanks. He gave us a look, and that look 
spoke volumes. Why need we have such cruel, oppressive 
laws ? Do we expect to make men better by such harsh 
treatment ? 

II. The labors of Mrs. Fry must convince even the most 
goeptical that something may be accomplished. Before me 
is an account of her visit to Newgate. 

• «* « You seem unhappy,* said she ; * you are in want of clothes ; would 
jon not be pleased if some one came to relieve your misery ?' 

*« * Certainly,' said one, * we need clothes.' 

** ' But nobody cares for us ; and where can we find a friend ?' faid 
another. 

**«I am come to serve you, if you will allow me,' said Elizabeth 
Fry. She then went oh to express her sympathy for them, and offer 
them hope, that they might improve their condition. She did not say 
a word about the crimes they had committed, nor reproach them. She 
came to comfort, and not to condemn. When she was about to depart, 
the women thronged around. 

••*You are leaving us,* said ♦iiey ; 'and you will never come 
again.' 

•• • Yea, I will come agam if ye desire it,' she replied. 

«* « We do ! we do !' was echoed round the apartment. 

** In a short time Mrs. Fry made her second visit, and intended to 

{>a8S the whole day. The doors were closed 'and barred, and she was 
efl alone with the prisoners. *You must not suppose,' said she to 
them, * that I have come without being commissioned.' She raised the 
Bible which she brought in her hand, and continued, ' this book, which 
has been the guide of my life, has brought me to you. It directed me 
VOL. I. — ^NO. X. 28 



And though she sleep, uncoiiscioiWy 
*Neath the snow-enmantled sod. 

She shall wake to glorious boauty 
In the garden of our God ! 

She has vanished like a meteor. 

From our dim, bewildered sight ; 
But the spirit, like that ml^m-star. 

Tends to the source of Light, — 
And though thro* realms of space, unknown 

To mortal ken, it roam, 
Tet He, who marks the comet's track. 

Will guide the spirit k&mef 

Mother, upon whose faithful breast 

In infancy she slept. 
Seek not to stay thy gushing tears. 

We know that Jbsus wkpt ! 
And to the heart surcharged with woe, 
. It is a sweet relief, -— 
And God shall send the Comforter 

To sanctify thy grief I 

/ 

Sister and brother, who bewail 

A form the grav6 hath hid ; ' 
Whose tears have fallen thick and fast 

Upon her coffin -lid ; 
Dwell not upon the darksome tomb 

Which- doth her limbs imprison, — 
• For lo ! from thence a voice declares, 

**8he is not here, — but rinn ! " 

Thou, in the heaven of whose heart 

The brightest star has set ; 
turn not to the memories 

Of the past withifbnd regret. 
But let them linger round thee. 

To cheer life's twilight hours. 
Like strains of far-off music. 

Or the breath of summer flowers ! 

A mission unto her was given. 

The good and pure in heart ; 
Lessons of faith and gentleness. 

And patience to impart. 
There's sorrow in the home on earth, 

Joy in the home above, — 
That gentle spirit hath fulfilled 

Her ministry of love ! 

Boston, Feb, 29, 1844. 
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BY RBV« L. C BltOWlTB. 

"* now are the nrigbty ftllen, ftnd the i>reaponB<of war perished ! *>— 9 Sia. 1 : ift^ 

Placed as we are, bj a wise Providence, ia a world of 
vicissitude and accident, it becomes us so to reflect upon the 
passing events of life, that each remarkabJe occurrence shaUi 
make us wiser and prepare us the better to fill our places in 
our allotted spheres. We live in a most eventful age, and 
the public affairs of our infant country seem peculiarly 
niu*ked with eventfulness and wonder. In the iives and 
deaths of our patriots and public men, there have been cir« 
camstances and coincidences approaching the mythological^ 
and which will require a degree of credulity in posterity, or 
a most implicit confidence in the integrity of our historians, 
to believe. Those who set their names together on the 
edict of our independence, and filled successively the chair of 
our chief magistracy, have yielded up their spirits to the 
patriot's God, on the anniversary of that high day their deeds 
had consecrated as the sabbath of liberty. The sudden de- 
cease of the last chosen chief magistrate, soon after his ele- 
vation to that exalted and most envied place, was dwelt upon 
by the pulpit and the press as fruitful for serious meditation 
and lessons in the great discipline of life. Still more recently 
has transpired an incident scarcely less conspicuous, and 
even more tragical and soiemnl I refer to the accident on 
board the war steamer Princeton. Although life is equally 
dear to the lowly and the eminent, and the sorrows of 
bereavement as deep in the bosoms of those who mourn in 
cottages as with those who dwell in costly mansions, yet this 
event has necessarily created the greater public interest from 
the public character of the occasion and the conspicuous 
positions of the unfortunate victims. And since circumstan- 
ces render this a matter of so general interest that nearly all 
have learned the details of the sad event, may we not be 
allowed to speak of it in this place, and make it the theme of 
meditation for a leisure hoar ? 

By a right improvement of the events of our own times, we 
may learn more of the true wisdom of life than by the deep- 
est Biudy of the annals of by-gone centutve^. TKqsa l^^w^ 
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of the past are obscured by distance and so covered with tke 
dust of ages, that they lose much of their distinctness and 
vividness and interest ; while the incidents of our own time, 
by their freshness and reality, impart an influence largely 
available in the discipline and culture of our being. The 
past is like a view of the distant ocean through a telescope. 
We gaze, and wonder, and wish that we were nearer, almost 
doubting the reality, and go our way and forget the vision in 
the hum of actual scenes. The present is more real. We 
■tand upon the ocean's margin, and its water* lave our feet, 
or are borne upon its billows, feel its salt spray on the cheek 
and the walkings of its gallant waters under us, and hear the 
magic murmurings that come up from its cormi chambers like 
the voices of water nymphs. History, to experience, ia like 
the view of a rich landscape in Mosaic or on canvass, to a 
morning walk among the beauties of living nature, with the 
dew upon our feet, the sunlight on the forehead, the fra- 
grance speaking to the sense and the song of woodland war- 
blers in the ear. Such is the interest of the near, the actaal, 
aad the present, over the distant, the doubtful, and the past 

The melancholy incident of which we have apoken oc- 
curred in our own land, in the neighborhood of our national 
capital; and the present facilities of communication and 
promptness of the press bring it, as it were, to our oam 
doors, and weave around it a common interest. Let us for 
a moment, in imagination, make ourselves spectators of the 
singularly varied occurrences of that eventful day. The 
morning dawns at Washington. The dome of the capitol 
reflects the mild beamings of a genial southern sun, as he 
rises to escort stern Winter on his departure from the land. 
The unfrozen waters of the beautiful Potomac are smiling in 
the morning's face, and a happy band gather for an ezcar- 
sion to a new and splendid specimen of our naval architec- 
ture, lying at anchor down the far-famed boundary stream. 
The gay, the great, the brave, the fair, are mingled in that 
throng. They glide joyously down that national river, and 
approach the spot where sleep the remains of him whose 
name is associated with our capitol and written indelibly on 
the nation's heart; that pilgrim shrine of patriotism and 
virtue where the hero goes to gather inspiration and the phi- 
lanthropist to weep ! However familiar with that sacred 
spot, the American can never pass it without emotion. 

They are now returning to the object of their visit, and as 
tbey near that vesBeV, with the enai^i^na of the nations floating 
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ttt her masts, a band of music strikes the national air^* aod 
all hearts beat in unison with the occasion and the scene. 
The festive table is arranged below, and, securely riding ob. 
the waters, they surround the board. Sociality and sentiment 
go round. Patriotism and eloquence lend their charms, and 
female Wit and beauty blend to give enchantment to the hour. 

The repast is over and they return on deck. A new and 
powerful implement of destruction is to be tried. Twice it 
has been discharged, — its artificial thunders booming over 
the Potomac and Mount Vernon answering back the echo. It 
is charged for the third time. The officers of the state and 
navy stand near to witness the power of our naval armament, 
filled with interest and responsibility from their positions. 
The igniting torch is again applied. A dense cloud of smoke 
envelopes for a moment the whole scene. The vapor passes 
ofiT, and lo ! the limbs that, but a moment since, were extended 
in the pride of military feeling, are shivering in the agonies 
of death ! The deadly implement has been rent asunder, its 
fragments mingled with fragments of human bodies, and the 
blood of the gifted and exalted crimsons the garments and 
countenances of those that have survived. ''How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished ! '* 
. There, in ghastly and revolting death, lie the pride of the 
nation, and wailing voices send up to heaven the anguish of 
Tobbed affection. Horror and agony are depicted where the 
beamings of wit and.mirth but lately lingered, and the smiles 
of beauty played. 

There lie the mangled forms of those the people honored. 
He, who but an hour ago, stood erect beneath the burden of 
the cares of state, superintending our negociations and em- 
bassies and foreign correspondence, now rests from these 
responsibilities, and his spirit has gone to the great common- 
wealth of spirits. He who but lately represented our national 
interests at the court of a foreign sovereign, has gone to the 
court of **the King of kings,** where no injustice or diplo- 
macy prevails. They who had in charge the interests of our 
infant navy, fragrant with laurels torn from the venerable 
brow of the ocean's boasted queen, now rest from the din 
of strife, where war and tumult and hostile human passions 
shall be unknown. 

Again, it is night at Washington. The events of this sad 
day are the theme of hushed and plaintiv.e converse in the 
halls of wealth and taste, and of loud, excited comment at the 
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eorneri of the streets, and in the resorts of levitj and dissi- 
pation. In that east room, — in the Presidential mansion, now 
hung in costly and solemn drapery, — lie the extended forms of 
those who a lew evenings since, at A gay levee, in that same 
room, stood erect among the living crowd, extending the 
hand of social greeting to those same friends who now corns 
m to view their sered and blackened features, where scarce 
a line for recognition is retained. Such are the vicissitudes 
of one sad day. '' How are the mighty fallen ! " 

But it is not merely for the tragic narrative that we intro- 
duce this subject here. It is for the moral reflections the 
event is naturally adapted to awaken. And what are these 
reflections ? 

I. The first thought that seems to be suggested by this 
eVent is the frailty of greatness; the inadequacy of worldly 
honor and high position to secure us against the casualties 
of life, or to give solace in bereavement. The elevation of 
these men could not shield them from the stroke of the 
destroyer. Death is an impartial visiter. He calls without 
diffidence upon the rich and great, and without s<K>m upon 
the poor and humble. His dominion is a vast republic, where 
side by side the high and lowly slumber. And when his 
dart has smitten down the exalted victim, the tears of anguish 
well up from the deluged heart as copiously and bitterly as 
in humble life. An exemplification of this is found in the 
widowed companion of one of the victims on this occasion. 
With what frantic grief, with what smothered madness did 
she soliloquize upon her husband's death ! 

But few months since she left her southern home, after 
having shared the honors of her husband's position as chief 
magistrate of his native commonwealth, to be his companion 
while representing the interests of his state in the national 
legislature. It is doubtless a proud moment for an aspiring 
woman, when she goes with him whom she has made the 
trustee of her heart, to share the social influence of an offi- 
cial position at the capitol of our proud republic. Her hus- 
band had just been elevated to a place in the cabinet, which 
might naturally swell the emotions of womanly pride in the 
bosom of his companion. And now, with all that warm aflec- 
tion, nurtured by a southern climate, and refined and height- 
ened by long intercourse in polished social circles, with nine 
children as the frujts of a happy union, under circumstances 
the most tender and delicately fearful for such bereavement, 
ID an hour of high re\ovc\n^ atvd vrith the suddenness of a 
literal fltish^ she ia made a Vido^ axid.\i^T Ou^^^^ii ^^t^^^'osi. 



What now to her are all the pomp and circumstance of 
her position ? Though senators, and judges, and the nation's 
head, give her the hand of sympathy, — though the great ar« 
clad in mourning for her loss, — though minute guns are fired 
from naval stations, and the public busbess of a nation is 
suspended to do her departed husband honor, yet ail this 
cannot restore tranquillity, or dry one tear of inexpressible 
and overwhelming grief. AH outward manifestations of grief 
are poor in such an hour; all rank and artificial greatness 
vain and hollow; and the simple voice of an humble minister 
of the lowly man of Nazareth might carry more of solace to 
the smitten spirit than the attentions and greetings of the 
great. How would that widow and her weeping orphans, 
now solitary in the midst of gayety, joy to be transferred to 
an humble cottage among the mountains of Virginia, with 
that father living, and to share with him even the coarse fars 
of the dusky slave ? This event should teach the humble in 
fortune the real equality of man, behind all artificial appear* 
ances, and neither to envy nor to hate the more fortunate 
and elevated, whose exaltation affords no shield against the 
common sorrows of humanity. 

And may we not deduce a lesson from this sad event, at 
this peculiarly exciting season, to chasten something of the 
eagerness, and selfishness, and bitterness of politics ? Let the 
ffrJEuping- devotee to party and to power see here mirrored for 
his view the fi*ailty of civil station. And yet it is to be feared 
that such suggestions will be little heeded. There is scarcely 
any influence solemn enough to chasten the rancor of politi- 
cal ambition. And doubtless many an eye, in running over 
the published accounts of this disaster, and even when gazing 
on the lifeless features of the victims, has been turned with 
desire and calculation to these vacancies in power ! 

XL Another class of reflections, suggested by this sad in* 
eident, is upon the revolting and unchristian character of 
war. To many minds, to all minds deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the- gospel, and sympathizing with the meliorating 
movements of the present age, there is something unpleasant 
in the circumstances under which these men fell. That 
party of the great and gay went out to visit a new naval 
structure, and a newly constructed implement, for the more 
eflTectual destruction of human life. The piece of ordnance 
that burst and slew the heads of a Christian nation, was 
adapted to carry a ball of the weight of two hundred pounds. 
It is said that there are some in use in other portions of the 
world, prohohiy in some older ualion) ^Vmt^ CVixvk\.>ia»flq 
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bag been longer diflTuBed and hi established bj civil gOTeni- 
ment, that will carry balls of eight hundred pounds. Suck 
a missile, striking the hulk of a naval vessel, would almoflt 
•under it. Thus, as the world advances in civilization and 
the arts, we refine and improve upon the instrumentalities of 
bloodshed I God of this beautiful world, who hast made ths 
majestic ocean for man's use, to be the residence of living 
creatures that afford him food, to purify the atmosphere be 
breathes, to send up vapors that return in rain to fertilize 
his fields, to bear his commerce on its heaving bosom, pro- 
mote the peaceful intercourse of nations, and christianize, 
enrich, and elevate the race, — how long shall its blue waters 
be crimsoned with the blood of thine own children, shed by 
implements of their own device ! How long shall science, 
and art, and national wealth, and human ingenuity be per^ 
verted to the destruction of human life ! 

It is time for Christians, at least, and all philanthropists, to 
think anew upon this subject, and inquire if our national 
policy can by no means be brought to harmonize with Chris- 
tianity and the spirit of individual piety. These unfortunate 
victims met their death, not like Howard, who died of pesti- 
lence imbibed by visiting the hospitals of disease and study- 
ing the relief of the captive and the wretch. Neither did 
they expire amid the flames of martyrdom, for the sake of 
conscience and the maintenance of persecuted principle. 
Although the horrors of their death would have done honor 
to the martyr in the holiest cause, yet they fell victims to 
exhibitions of that spirit which says <'if a nation smite or 
wrong thee, wrong and smite again ; " and the last throb of 
those hearts now cold in death, was in harmony with the 
hostile spirit opposed to the reign and purpose of that Sove- 
reign who came to upbuild ** peace on earth, good will 
towards men." The heads of a nation professedly republi- 
can and philanthropic, and therefore christian, have fallen 
by means their government was preparing for the destruc- 
tion of the citizens of other nations, brethren of the same 
species, and heirs of the same religious blessings ! And if 
there is a Providence in these national phenomena, as we 
have sometimes proudljyr claimed when great coincidences 
were in our favor, may there not be a Providence in this 
event to awaken reflection in the national mind upon the 
horror and incongruity of war ? 

** How are the mighty fallen and the weapons of war per- 
ished f " May that c\ieT\sVi^d ^\«votv ^«t be realized and the 
i)appy era yet arrive, wYveuaWli^i© ^t«c^^oACi^^w« ^^isi^^;^ 
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ish and be moulded into implements of husbandry and eselvi 
art ; when the mighty in intellect and courage shall no more 
fall by violence, but human genius, eloquence, and learning 
be devoted to human elevation and the spread of virtue^ 
piety y and peace. 



THE BIBLE, 
IfUMBBR THREX, 

BY RET. T. J. SAWTBtt, 



In making a revelation to mankind there was a necessity, 
if so I may speak, under which the Deity himself was placed, 
— 4he necessity of addressing men in their own language, in 
the self-same words and forms of speech which they were 
accustomed to use. Were an angel from heaven to appear 
in a congregation at the present day, and speak to the people 
in a tongue foreign to them all, call his discourse what we 
might, we certainly could not call it a revelation ; and thia, 
for the simple reason that not a soul there would understand 
a word he uttered. In the same manner must he fail of reveal* 
ing any thing, should he addreseithem in their own language, 
and yet use their words and phrases in a sense entirely difier- 
ent from all that was customary among themselves. For 
however they might think they understood him, they would, 
in fact, wholly misunderstand him. While his words were 
familar to their ears, they would not convey his meaning to 
their minds. The tie that unites the hearer and speaker 
would be broken, for the conventional sounds employed as 
the vehicles of thoughts would convey one idea as he used 
them, and another as they received them. 

It is sometimes said that men may use words in whatever 
sense they please. I grant it ; and so they may deliver a 
speech or a sermon wholly made up of adverbs or interjec* 
tions ! But while one may do, in this respect, whatever he 
pleases, it is always to be remembered that he who writes or 
speaks to be understood, must write or speak in intelligible 
language, — intelligible, I mean, to those who hear him. 
The apostle Paul's discourse on speaking with tongues, might 
be appropriate here ; and he declares that he that speaketh 
in an unknown tongue, speaketh not unto men^ for no man 
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understaadoth him. ''Even things without life," says he, 
''giving Bound, whether pipe or harp, except they give a 
distiDction in the sounds, how shall it be known what is pipe4 
or harped ? for if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to battle ? So likewise ye, except jt 
utter by the tongue words easy to be understood, how shall 
it be known what is spoken ? for ye shall speak into the air." 
There arc, it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, 
and none of them is without signification. Therefore, if I 
know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barba- 
rian to mc." This reasoning of the apostle covers tfie whole 
ground, and beautifully illustrates the view I am endeavoring 
to set forth. 

The very idea of a revelation implies that it is made in lan- 
guage which is intelligible, or at least is capable of being 
understood by those to whom it is addressed. Hence I infer 
that, when Moses and the prophets, Christ and his apostlesi 
spoke or wrote, they must have spoken and written in the 
language of their day ; and that however great may have 
been the difficulties of their subject-matter, there was no moie 
difficulty in their language than there is in that of other men. 
Some subjects, as we all know, are more easy of apprehen- 
sion than others. The style of some authors is more perspicr 
uous than that of others. But we observe the same difficul- 
ties and differences in the 6i))le, in those respects, as we meet 
with in the writings of other men. Some parts of Scripture 
are as plain and intelligible as any other book on earth, while 
there are some things, as St. Peter says, ' ' hard to be under- 
stood." 

I need not add, I trust, that the revelation consists wholly 
in the truths revealed, while the words in which they are 
communicated are common, every-day, human words.-^ 
Hence the character and genius of the several sacred pen* 
men is as manifest, and their pecuhar words of thought and 
speech are as marked, as that of profane writers, ancient or 
modern. The doctrines they teach are divine, while their 
language, with all that properly belongs to it, is human, 
Moses and David, Isaiah and Daniel, Matthew and John, 
Paul and James, differ widely from each other in their styles, 
of writing, and in their modes of expression and illustration. 
Yet all were intelligible, — I will not say in an equal degree,-? 
to those whom they addressed, as all used language with 
which the people of tVie\T Umea were more or less familiar. 
The difficulties, then^ w\uc\x\ift\svV>ft^«i ^l«y>xr\^^4smtoa4- 
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log the Bible, are chiefly or altogether such as belong td 
the subject of which the Bible treats, or such as grow out of 
its antiquity, or the distant part of the world in which it was 
written, and the consequent dissimilarity ^sting between 
our circumstances, habits, customs, modes of life, etc. etc., 
and those pertaining to the country ax^d the ages in which the 
Bible was produced. They are difficulties which, for the 
most part, are felt by people of a later age, living in a distant 
hind, and speaking another language ; difficulties which the 
Jews, in the times of Moses and David, of Jesus and. John, 
little thought of, and felt, perhaps, no more than we now 
feel in understanding the writings of Dr. Channing, or Dr. 
Beecher, Wasl^ington Irving, or Thomas Jefferson. 

But it may be well for us to spend a little time in consider- 
ing some of the most prominent difficulties we meet with in 
reading the Sacred Scriptures. It may lead us, perhaps, to 
some profitable reflections upon the best mode of studying 
the word of God, in order to understand it, to appreciate its 
various beauties and to feel its force : 

1. The first which I shall mention, is not so open and ob- 
vious as others which I shall introduce, but which has, I 
cannot but think, a very great and an unfavorable Influence 
upon the minds of many men. I refer to the fact, that the * 
Bible is emphatically a book of religion. It treats, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon subjects that lie beyond the reach of 
the senses, and which, being- spiritual, must be spiritually 
discerned. It penetrates beneath the outward, the visible, 
with which men are chiefly conversant, and discloses, as 
best it may, what relates to the heart ; and the heart in all 
its hours of temptation, despondency, hope and joy. It takes 
us away from the earthly, and seeks to give us some faint 
foretaste of the heavenly. It reveals to us the character of 
a hgly God, who loves righteousness and hates iniquity. It 
discloses the gracious method which he has adopted to save 
our sinful race. In short, it contains the whole system of 
religious truth, as it stands revealed by God himself, and ex- 
hibits the inward life, which the knowledge and cordial re- 
ception of that truth produces within the soul. How remote 
all this is from the experience of but too many men, I need 
not say. They have no spiritual perceptions, at least they 
have not cultivated them ; no love of holiness, no deep sym- 
pathy with what is pure and true. They have never, perhaps, 
felt how unsatisfactory the things of this world are, or at least, 
have never aspired to those of the world to come. They 
kaow nothing of oommunion with God, and of tha 
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that passeth all understanding.'* They act as if this wu 
their home, and they needed no other inheritance. Is k 
singular, then^ that the Bible has few attractions for thein^ 
Is it singular that they seldom read it, and never, perhaps, 
with any true perception of its real excellences and worth ? 
Such persons may, and often do, appreciate the simplicitj 
and truthfulness of the history the Bible contains ; they maj 
be sensible of the great beauty of much of its poetry ; or of 
its other merely literary qualities: but perceiving and admir- 
ing, this is very different from relishing and loving it as the 
Bible, as the book of revelation. Without a true religiou 
experience, how can one enter into the spirit and teachings 
of the holy scriptures? But not to dwell On this point longer, 
I pass to remark in the second place, — 

2. That the Bible is a very ancutU book. Parts of it are 
older than any other book extant. It takes us back into 
remote antiquity ; it exhibits man to us in the infancy and 
childhood of our race. Moses, the great legislator of the 
Hebrew people, and the author of the Pentateuch, or the first 
five books of the Bible, flourished, according to the conunoD 
chronology, about 1500 years before Christ, and no less than 
600 and 700 years before the supposed time of Homer, the 
» Greek poet ! David was about six centuries later, and 
nearly of Homer's time. Isaiah flourished about 750 ye^n 
before Christ, and Jeremiah something more than half a 
century later. Even Mafachi, whose writings close the 
Old Testament canon, is set down as having written his 
prophecy about 400 years before the time of the Savior, and 
consequently, but half a century later than the period in 
which flourished Herodotus, the so called ** father of his- 
tory . " The New Testament, which is comparatively modem, 
is still nearly 1800 years old, and must be reckoned among 
ancient works. Its various books and epistles were written 
but a single century after the time of Caesar and Cicero, 
and half a century sQbsequent to the age of Virgil and 
Horace. 

In reading the Bible this great antiquity should never 
be forgotten. It is a circumstance which cannot fail to 
affect, in some degree, its intelligibleness. In the long 
lapse of eighteen centuries, — in the still longer one of more 
than three thousand years, it cannot be otherwise than that 
great changes have passed over the customs and manners, 
the modes of thought and speech, the formd of government, 
and the various social and domestic institutions existing 
among men. Our race has, in acme respects at least, been 
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progressing, and it is obvious that every step of progress, 
every change, must throw a shade of obscurity over the 
olden time described in the Bible. But, 

3. It is not antiquity so much, perhaps, as it is distance of 
place, or dissimilarity of manners and customs, that renders 
the Bible obscure and difficult to the general reader. We 
all know how much labor has been expended, by the learned 
in modern times, upon the aidiquities, as they are called, of 
Greece and Rome, and how indispensable the information 
thus brought together really is, in reading the Greek and 
Roman classics. It is necessary, indeed, to a profitable 
reading not only of the originals, but also of the best trans- 
lations into our vernacular tongue. They must, of course, 
contain a thousand references and allusions to Greek and 
Roman life, which would be quite unintelligible without this 
knowledge of their antiquities. And yet Greece and Rome 
are much nearer to us, not only in respect of time, but also 
of place and similarity of manners, than were the children of 
Israel. From the Jews we haVe received our religion^ and, 
I may add, nothing else. In all that belongs to literature 
and the arts and sciences, to politics, to commerce, and to 
general intellectual culture, the Greeks and Romans have 
been our masters. Their position and their acknowledged ' 
superiority in much that exalts and blesses our race, have 
given them this mighty influence, not only over us, but over 
the whole civilized world. Our very language is drawn 
largely from their fountains. It is interesting to observe 
how feeble is the influence that Greece and Rome have been 
able to send across the Hellespont, and, on the other hand, 
how little, save in religion, has the Holy Land been able to 
effect in the enterprizing west. It seems almost as if the im- 
aginary line which divides Europe from Asia were a wall of 
adamant, towering up to the very clouds, and separating the 
people who live on either side of it forever. Their genius, 
the tone of their minds, their whole intellectual culture, their 
manners and customs, are as unlike as can easily be imag- 
ined. 

Now the Bible, it must be remembered, is an oriental 
book. It was written on the other side of the globe, for a 
people surrounded by other objects and other scenery, sub- 
ject to other laws and institutions, and removed at an im- 
mense distance from us in their manners and customs, &c. 
The eastern style, as is well known, differs greatly from that 
of the west. It is more imaginative ; it deals more in figures, 
and is bolder and more e]()travagant. It delights in giving 
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life and action to everything. We, on the contraiy, an 
tamer, more common-place, perhaps more accurate, tnd 
more philosophical. I will give two or three inatances to 
illustrate the remark I made upon the holdly figurative char- 
acter of the eastern style. Take Isaiah's prophecy of the 
destruction of Babylon. 

" Howl ye, for the day of Jehovah is at hand ; 
As a destruction from the Almighty shall it come." 

• • • • 

'* Yea, the stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof. 
Shall not send forth their light : 
The sun is darkened at its going forth. 
And the moon shall not cause her light to shine. 

• • • • 

Wherefore I will make the heavens tremble ; 

And the earth shall be shaken out of her place." — 

Lowth's Ita. c. IS. 



tion of 



So also, in the same prophet, we find a descriptv 
judgments upon Idumea, thus : 

*< For the wrath of Jehovah is kindled against all the natioae. 
And his anger against all the orders thereof; 
He hath devoted them ; he hath given them up to the slaughter. 
And their slain shall be cast out ; 
And from their carcasses their stink shall ascend ; 
And the mountains shall melt down with their blood. 
And all the host of heaven shall waste away ; 
And the heavens shall be rolled up like a scroll ; 
And all their host shall wither ; 
As the blighted fruit from the fi^-tree. 
For mv sword is made bare in the heavens ; 
Behold, on Edom it shall descend ; 
And on the people justly by me devoted to destmotion. 
« • • • 

For it is the day of vengeance of Jehovah, 

The year of recompense to the defender of the cause of Zion» 

And her torrents shall be turned into pitch. 

And her dust into sulphur. 

And her whole land shall become burning pitch : 

By night or by day it shall not be extinguished. 

Forever shall her smoke ascend ; 

From generation to generation she shall lie desert ; 

To everlasting ages no one shall pass through her." — Ibid, c. 84. 

4. But this is not all. The Bible is not only a book of 
reUf^n, an ancient book, and an oriental hook, but we are 
also, as a people, forced to read it only in a iranslaiion. 
Now it is not easy to make, a translation of any work that 
shall do full justice to iViQ oTl^inal. But our common ver- 
sion of the Bible, witYv mxxcYi ^«\3l^^ «v:;^^\is^^Yk ^a^^c 
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id], to give us but too frequently false impressions of the 
meaning of the original. This results from two causes. 
First, our common version was made nearly two and a half 
centuries ago, and every one at all acquainted with the £ng^ 
lish language, knows that during this period it has under- 
gone very considerable changes. Many words occurring in 
the Bible are to be met with no longer in the literature of 
the day ; they are obsolete. Others have materially changed 
their signification since King James' translation. Who, fop 
instance, would readily understand what St. Paul means 
when he is represented, in 2 Cor. viii, 1, as saying, ** More- 
over, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God," &c. ? 
Who would suspect that, in the common language of the 
present day, St. Paul was only saying, ** Now, brethren, we 
make known to you the grace of God ?" The phraseology, 
employed by the translators of King James, was undoubtedly 
good and intelligible !250 years ago, but it is now so no long- 
er. Take also the common word hell. Every scholar knows 
that this word, in its present acceptation, does n'ot at all ex- 
press the meaning of either the Hebrew iSheol, or the Greek 
Hades, which it is employed ^o translate. There is much* 
reason to think that this terrific word was, when our trans- 
lation was made, very far from always or even generally ex- 
pressing the idea of a ** world of wo." It more commonly 
meant, what Sheol and Hadea means, the under- world, the 
region of the dead, the world of shades universally, without 
even suggesting the idea of a place of endless torment. For 
not only the Psalmist and St. Peter are made to represent 
Jesus Christ in hell, but it constitutes a part of the avowed 
faith of the church of England, that Christ descended into 
helL But, 

Second ; another cause of difficulty is to be found in the 
misapprehension of the translators themselves. It must be 
confessed that the age of King James was not the most 
favorable for making an accurate and faithful translation of 
the Bible. The state of biblical science was not very far 
advanced ; it was soon after the Reformation ; doctrinal 
disputes and prejudices ran very high ; and what was per- 
haps worst of all, the translators were cramped and fettered 
by an ordinance of the king to adhere to former translators 
as far as possible. There was considerable economy of 
truth, therefore, when they set forth in the title-page that 
the Bible was newly translated out of the original tongues 
and with the former translations, diligently compared and 
revised. Nor is it to be rashly denied Uiat thfi^ ^ete was^ 
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•d by their doctrinal predilectkmB. Thej were thorough 
going Calvioistfl, and have exhibited their attachmeot to 
Uieir doctrines whenever they had a favorable opportanitj, 
and sometimes foisted it in against all reason and all wamnt 
in the original. They also inserted many words in Ualia, 
which are read by the unlearned as if they belonged to the 
text, and which, in many cased, only clog or pervert the 
sense of the inspired writer. 

That they have oilen misapprehended the meaning of tke 
sacred penmen, may be seen by comparing their version 
with the best translations of the present day. This is by no 
means to be thought singular, or in the least a reflection 
upon the learning and industry of the translators. He wbo 
is acquainted witK the labors of the last century, in the fidd 
of scripture interpretation, will rather wonder that our trans- 
lation is as good as it really is. It is unquestionably supe- 
rior to any other of that age. At the same time, it is not 
perfect ; it is not what it might be made ; it is not what the 
time and the interests of the church demand ; and many 
learned men, of every denomination, sincerely desire to see 
a new and improved version made and introduced. 
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The phrase, eternal life, appears to be used in^no less than 
three senses in the New Testament. They are as follows:— 

1. The life of faith. See John iii, 16, 36 ; vi, 40, 47, 64. 
In these passages, and many others, believers are said to 
have eternal life. That endless life is not intended is evi- 
dent, first, because the life signified is what the believer 
possesses when he exercises faith ; second, because the be- 
liever of to-day may be the infidel of to-morrow ; third, 
because the life is synonymous with entering Christ's king- 
dom, having rest, peace, joy, and love ; (see John iii, 5 ; 
vi, 33, 53 ; Rom. xiv, 17 ; xv, 13 ; Heb. iv, 3 ; 1 John 
iii, 15 ; v, 12;) fourth, because endless life is the actual 
possession of what is here enjoyed by faith. 

2. Endless life. The Saviour says, '' Father, the boor is 
come ; glorify thy Son, tViil iVy ^ou ^ii^ Taavj ^i^\\€) thee : 



I 
And as thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. " 
John xvii, 1 , 2. Paul, contrasting the reign of sin with that 
of grace, says, ** Moreover the law entered, that the ofience 
might abound. But where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound : that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord." Rom. v, 20, 21. To give end- 
less happiness to all men would be the highest glory of Grod, 
and cause grace to reign universally. 

3. To express the reward of the primitive Christians after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. See Matt, xix, 29 ; xxv, 46 ; 
Mark x, 30 ; Luke xviii, 30 ; John xii, 25 ; 1 Thess. v. 23. 
In these passages there is a reference to the Jewish age and 
the gospel age. Those who left house, land, and connex- 
ions, under the Jewish age, for the gospel, would receive as 
a reward for their sacrifices, suflferings and faithfulness, 
eternal life in the Christian age. By giving up all, and 
living as though they would lose their lives, (Matt, xvi, 26), 
they would save them. Hence (John xii, 25) it is said, those 
who hated their lives should keep them unto life eternal, while 
those who loved their lives should lose them. This could 
not mean endless life, for it was given as a reward, (Matt. 
xxv, 34-37,) whereas endless life is a free gift ; neither 
could it be the life of faith, for *this the disciples enjoyed, 
when the promise was made relative to the coming age. 
Besides, it was a life to which their bodies would be pre- 
served. It was, therefore, that season of rest, granted to 
the primitive Christians, after their enemies were over- 
whelmed in judgment. See Matt, xvi, 24-28 ; xxiv, 13 ; 
Heb. X, 32-39, whete similar promises are made. 

Some have supposed that the phrase under consideration 
is used in one other sense. The instance to which I refer 
may be found in 1 John i, 2. '' For the life was manifested^ 
- and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you 
that eternal life which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us." Benson thinks that the expression, ^a^ 
eternal life, means Christ himself. Such seems also to 
have been the opinion of Henry and Clarke. Macknight, 
however, dissents from the opinion, and thinks that John 
means the life which was manifested in the Word. 
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• 

LiTsi OF CsLSBRATSD WoMBN. — Bradboiy, Soden & Co. haT« 
iwued volume VI of Parley's Cabinet Library. It ib a highly interesting 
and instructive volume, and will be one of the most popular of the 
aeries. In his preface, the author condemns the remark of Kousseau, 
that ** the glory of woman lies in being unknown,** and says that nons 
but those lords of creation who would arrogate both the soeptie of 
power and the trump of fame to themselves, could give it their ap- 
proval. While he admits that women 6nd their true happiness in the 
quiet of the domestic circle, he denies that they depart from their 
sphere when they leave that circle, and engage in the ajQfairs of state. 
To sustain his denial he refers to Elizabeth, who, he says, *did as much 
credit to her sex as her father did to his ; and that, though he lenjojB 
the renown of having achieved the reformation in England, she is en- 
titled to the credit of being not only his superior as a sovereign, but 
one of the greatest sovereigns that ever occupied a throne. We admit 
the greatness of Elizabeth, and many of the other female sovereigas 
of England ; but we cannot see how their greatness justifies the inftr* 
ence drawn by Mr. Goodrich. , It is not that woman has not taiftnt 
sufficient to rule, that we object to her occupying a throne or a chair 
of state ; but because filling such an office is unsuited to her delicate 
nature, and subjecting her Xo improper exposures. Many women have 
courage and tact sufficient to command armies, but should they, there- 
fore, enter the battle-field ? Many would make excellent speakers for 
a political campaign, and would display great tact in a political caucus; 
but should they therefore enter the political arena ? Many ladies of 
Boston have talent enough to stand at the head of our city govern- 
ment ; but ought one to be placed there to mingle with aldermen and 
councilmen, and to be travelling about our streets to look after onr 
interests ? 

Mr. Goodrich couples female writers with female sovereigns, in order 
to make his readers condemn both classes, if they condemn either. In 
doing this he is far from manifesting his usual fairness. There is a 
wide dilTerence between pursuing a literary life and a political one. A 
female writer is no more likely to be thrown into situations improper 
for her sex, than a woman pursuing the ordinary duties of life. What, 
then, if Hannah More did, as he says, afford by her pen more efficient 
pjiotection to the three luxkgdom&,%^«JskBX\VA^^c»xfiL5^ idoj^^ the 
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-( What now to her are all the pomp and circumstance of 

=3 her position ? Though senators, and judges, and the nation's 

i head, give her the hand of sympathy, — though the great ara 

: elad in mourning for her loss, — though minute guns are fired 

; from naval stations, and the public business of a nation ia 

[ suspended to do her departed husband honor, yet ail this 

cannot restore tranquillity, or dry one tear of inexpressible 

and overwhelming grief All outward manifestations of grief 

are poor in such an hour; all rank and artificial greatness 

yain and hollow; and the simple voice of an humble minister 

o€ the lowly man of Nazareth might carry more of solace to 

the smitten spirit than the attentions and greetings of the 

great. How would that widow and her weeping orphans, 

now solitary in the midst of gayety, joy to be transferred to 

an humble cottage among the mountains of Virginia, with 

that father living, and to share with him even the coarse fars 

of the dusky slave ? This event should teach the humble in 

fortune the real equality of man, behind all artificial appear* 

ances, and neither to envy nor to hate the more fortunate 

and elevated, whose exaltation affords no shield against the 

common sorrows of humanity. 

And may we not deduce a lesson from this sad event, at 
this peculiarly exciting season, to chasten something of the 
eagerness, and selfishness, and bitterness of politics ? Let the 
gniflping devotee to party and to power see here mirrored for 
Bis view the fi*ailty of civil station. And yet it is to be feared 
that such suggestions will be little heeded. There is scarcely 
any influence solemn enough to chasten the rancor of politi- 
cal ambition. And doubtless many an eye, in running over 
the published accounts of this disaster, and even when gazing 
on the lifeless features of the victims, has been turned with 
desire and calculation to these vacancies in power ! 

II. Another class of reflections, suggested by this sad in- 
cident, is upon the revolting and unchristian character of 
war. To many minds, to all minds deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the- gospel, and sympathizing with the meliorating 
movements of the present age, there is something unpleasant 
in the circumstances under which these men fell. That 
party of the great and gay went out to visit a new naval 
structure, and a newly constructed implement, for the more 
eflTectual destruction of human life. The piece of ordnance 
that burst and slew the heads of a Christian nation, was 
adapted to carry a ball of the weight of two hundred pounds. 
It is said that there are some in use in other portions of the 
worlds probshij in some older nation, ivViet^ CVcnANSjuufiBi 
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wsra, in a firm belief that, through the raercj of its Kiii|^, we MA 
both rejoice there together.** 

In one of her letters she alludes thus to Washington and Lee : 

** I was struck >^ith General Washington. Tou had prepared me to 
entertain a favorable opinion of him ; but I thought the half was not 
told me. Dignity with ease and complacency, the gentleman tod 1 
soldier, look agreeably blended in him. Modesty marks every liae tod 1 
feature of his face. Those lines of Dryden instantly occurred to me,— j 
* Mark his majestic fabric ! he*s a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine ; 
His sours the deity that lodges there ; 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god.' 

General Lee looks like a careless hardy veteranv and, by his appeir<> 
ance, brought to my mind his namesake, Charle#XII of Sweden. Thi 
elegance of his pen far exceeds that of his person." 

An amusing anecdote is related of Mrs. Adams' father. Rev. William 
Smith, in regard to the marriage of his daughters. We are indebted to 
Parley's Cabinet Library for the anecdote. 

'* Mary, the eldest daughter of Mr. Smith, was married to Richard 
Cranch, an English emigrant, and, as it would appear, with the appro- 
bation of all parties ; for, upon the Sabbath following, he preached to 
his people from the text, * And Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken from her.' But Abigail was not so fortunate ; for 
her match, it would seem, met the disapprobation of some of her fath- 
er's parishioners, either on account of the profession of Mr. Adams;-- 
that of the law, — which was then an obnoxious one to many people, 
who deemed it dishonest ; or because they did not consider Mr. Adams, 
— the son of a small farmer, — a sufficiently good match for the daugh- 
ter of one of the shining lights of the colony. Mr. Smith, having be- 
come aware of the feeling which existed, took notice of it in a sermon 
from the following text : * For John came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine, and ye say. He hath a devil.' " 



. Christ our Advocate. — ** We have an advocate with the Father." 
1 John ii, 1. These words are supposed to teach, that Christ pleads 
the cause of sinners before the Infinite Judge. Campbell says they im- 
ply a judge who is to pass sentence, a client who is to be defended, 
and an advocate who makes the defence. To this interpretation there 
are several objections. 1. It implies that the Almighty is not of him- 
self disposed to be just and merciful. 2. That Christ has more love 
and compassion than God. 8. That God can be induced, by the plead- 
ings of Christ, to withhold a portion of the punishment which sinners 
deserve. 

The word rendered advocate is TcaqaK^»|r«^» *'*<^ *' '*•*** ^7 ^^ sa<jred 
writer ejKcept John. CampbeW aa^a \\. Aoea TksA ocfexa \ci \?qs^ ^inii^^sa- 
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gint. John lues it fire times ; four in hiir gospel, (xiv, 15, 25 ; xt, 26 ; 
xvi, 7,) and once in the verse under consideration. In each place 
where it is used in John's gospel, Campbell translates it Monitor, and 
we can see no reason why it should not be so rendered in his epistle. 
We have a Monitor with the Father, who will instruct us and bring us 
to penitence. Our Monitor is no less than Jesus Christ, the righteous. 
But whether we render nuftuxktf jug by the word Monitor, or not, it m 
. clear that John never uses it to signify one who assists another in a 
judicial proceeding. Though in most classical authors that may be its 
general acceptation, John cannot so have used it in his epistle ; for 
in his gospel he represents Christ as saying, when he is gone the 
Father will send another naQaxktjog, Monitor, or Teacher, or Help. 
It is evident, therefore, that he uses it in his epistle in the same sense 
as in his gospel. 

Barnes has the following remarks on this word. By a careful peru- 
sal of them, it will be seen that, though a trinitarian, and an advocate 
of vicarious atonement, he does not press this text into his service. He 
■ays : 

«• The word translated Comforter is used in the New Testament five 
times. In four instances it is applied to the Holy Spirit. John xiv, 16, 
26 ; XV, 26 ; xvi, 7. In the other instance it is applied to the Lord 
/ Jesus. 1 John ii, 1 : 'We have an Advocate (Paraclete, — Comforter) 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.' It is used therefore only 
by John. The verb from which it is taken has many signitications. Its 
proper meaning is to call one to us, (Acts xxvii, 20;) then to call one 
to aid U8t as an advocate in court ; then to exhort or entreat ; to pray 
or implore, as an advocate docs, and to ct>mfort or console, by sug- 
gesting rcaso/is or arguments for consolation. The word 'comforter* 
is frequently used in the Greek and Jewish writers to denote an advo- 
cate in a court ; one who intercedes for us ; a monitor, a teacher, an 
assistant, a helper. It is somewhat diflicult therefore to fix the precise 
meaning of the word. It may be translated cither advocate* monitor, 
teacher, or helper. What the office is, is to be learned from what we 
are elsewhere told he docs. We leain particularly from the accounts 
that our Saviour gives of his work that that office was : 1st. To com- 
fort them ; to be with them in his absence, and to supply his place : 
and this is properly expressed by the word Comforter. 2d. To teach 
them, or remind them of truth : and this might be expressed by the 
word monitor, or teacher (v. 26 ; xv, 26, 27). 8d. To aidihem in their 
work ; to advocate their cause, or to assist them in advocating the 
cause of religion in the world, and in bringing sinners to repentance. 
And this may bo expressed by the word advocate, (ch. xvi, 7-13). It 
was also by the Spirit that they were enabled to stand before kings 
and magistrates, and boldly to speak in the name of Jesus. Matt, x, 
20. These seem to comprise all the meanings of the word in the New 
Testament, and no single word in our language expresses fully the 
tense of the original." — p. 811. 
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Select Theological Library. — Number IX of this cheap and 
▼aluable work has been received. It contains Rev. Elhanan Winches- 
ter's Reply to Paine 's Age of Reason, to which is prefixed a brief 
but interesting letter to the publishers from Rev. S. C. Lovcland, who 
furnished the copy from which the Reply was published. Gihon,Fai^ 
child & Co. deserve the especial thanks of our denomination for this 
■election. Br. Loveland thus speaks of the work : 

** They go to vindicate Christianity as^esting upon the basis of the 
■acred pages, without calling any aid from sectarian views. The Bible 
is made by them to speak its own language, and thus to become its 
own vindicator. While they embrace less philological criticism than 
Bishop Watson's Apology, addressed to the same Thomas Paine, they 
abound in a rich fund of plain good sense, mo^ happily adapted to 
supply the wants of the great mass of a readihg community. What 
seems to enrich every portion of this little book, in which our author 
was called to contend with the continued revilings of a scoffer, is the 
clear token of a most kind and conciliatory spirit, that pervades the 
whole from beginning to end. True, we find occasionally a turn of 
pleasantry and rebuke that must appear in the light of no small ex- 
pense to the author of the Age of Reason, in the estimation of an en- 
lightened public. Yet, in no instance, do we perceive an uncalled for 
and cru^l reflection, or a mere biUng sarcasm. 

** This little book has long been a resident in the family of ray libra- 
ry. I now part with it for a similar motive that the bouse of Bethuel 
parted with their sister Rebekah. Although I do not claim authority 
to pronounce upon it an equal prophetic blessing, my best wishes for 
its prosperity strongly mingle in that oriental hyperbole : ' Be thou the 
mother of thousands of rfiillions, and let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which hate them.' " 



Juvenile Library, Vol. I. — We are indebted to C. L. Stickney, 
140 Fulton St., New York, for a copy of the above work. It is an 
18mo. of 254 pages, neatly got up, and filled with stories and poetry, 
principally from the pen of Mrs. Sawyer, one of our most gifled and 
accomplished writers. The other contributors are Miss L. M. Barker, 
Mrs. E. M. Greenwood, Mrs. F. M. Barker, Miss F. J. Crosby, (the 
Blind Poetess,) and Mr. Stuart. It is a highly interesting work. 



Death of Rev. Wlliam H. Griswold. — It becomes our painful 
duty to announce the death of this faithful and devoted minister. He 
departed this life at Dudley, Mass., on the 17th ult., and was buried 
on the 20th. Br. G. was a young man of superior talents and good 
attainments, and one of the most exemplary preachers in our denomina- 
tion. His health had been feeble for years, but he had been able to 
attend to his duties till but a aYvoxllVave ^xftN\o\» lo hia death. Hk io^y 

will be deeply deplored, not oiAy Y)^ \»b w^i^V^ ^\ATcL\si^Vvra!k2^^^ 

ren, but hj our whole douoixuiiVLtioii. 
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GOD IS LOVE. 

BT REV. B. STfiEETER. 

Occupying, as we* must, common-plai::^j ground in this 
!Essay, we promise nothing but to discourse of great truths, 
in a plain, common way. Some one has said, that ** Truth, 
when unadorned, is adorned the most./' If this be true, no 
one will complain of a want of ornament in the present dis- 
cussion ; and we make no pretensions to originality. 

1. The invisible and eternal God, the Great-First-Al- 
mighty Cause of all things, is essentially and everlastingly 
liOVE, and, therefore, can never positively hate a single 
being whom he has once loved. 

Now the amount of this position is not at all variant with 
saying, God is love, — is immutable, — he is of one mind, and 
none can turn him, — ^he is the same yesterday, td^day, and 
forever. And we would confidently appeal to all, whether it 
is not perfectly reasonable and safe to assume, that He, who 
IS LOVE, is unchangeably and everlastingly so ? Candor 
constrains us to believe that there is not an individual reader, 
who would not be shocked and amazed, were we to assume, 
or even to intimate, the opposite, namely, that the everlast- 
ing God is changeable, and, of course, partial, passionate, 
and unjust. Such an assumption would put all evidence,— 
all the time-hallowed maxims of philosophy, and the clearest 
dictates of reason and common sense at absolute defiance. 

The affirmative, therefore, in relation to the Divine benev- 
olence and immutability, is unquestionably true. Jiist so 
certain is it true that He, who is infinitely wise to-day^ will 
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remain unchangeably the same to-morrow, and forever and 
ever ; so certain it is that He, who is infinitely benevolent, 
now, will continue to be infinite in benevolence hereafter, 
and to the wasteless ages of eternity. It is almost an insult 
upon common sense, to ask one, seriously, whether it ap- 
pears the more reasonable to suppose that the Deity will for- 
ever remain the same infinitely wise, benevolent, holy, just, 
and powerful being he now is, or, at some future period, 
experience an essential change of character ? There is, 
certainly, just as much reason for arguing that the Almighty 
will hereafter sustain a diminution of his wisdom, holiness, 
justice, or power, as the least possible decrease of his love. 
Upon precisely the same principle by which it can justly be 

, supposed that God can ever be less benevolent than he now 
is, it can also be supposed that he may be less wise, that is, 
in some degree, ignorant ; less holy, that is, in some re- 
spects, unholy ; less just, — in some cases unjust ; or less 
happy, — ^meaning that, in a certain degree. He may be un- 
happy ! We cannot endure the suggestion, that the unborn, 
unchanging, and uidying object of our soul's most ardent 
devotions, — ^the all-pervading, all-sustaining, and all-gracious 
Being, in whom we live, and move, and have our whole ex- 
istence ; — the ever-faithful and indulgent Father of our 
spirits, and the constant and bountiful Benefactor of our 
lives ; — we cannot endure to have his character aspersed, 
his glory defamed, his government misrepresented ; — as if 
He, who is the same from everlasting to everlasting, without 
variableness or shadow of turning, is either more or less 
benevolent to-day than he was yesterday ; or will be to-mor- 
row different, in the least possible degree, in his attributes, 
purposes, and feelings, from what he has been from eternal 
times ; before the ** morning stars sang together, and the 
sons of God shouted for joy." The very suggestion of such 
mutability in the immutable God, is alike abhorrent to the 
principles of sound philosophy, the dictates of enlightened 
reason, and the sober convictions of all devout, well-informed 
minds. To this statement we apprehend no serious objec- 
tion. And we shall take for granted that aU will concede, 
most cheerfully, that when the Creator said, **Let us make 
man in our own image," meaning to include the whole human 
family, he was benevolently disposed towards each individual. 
We can infer his benevolence not only from the nature of 
his own attributes and perfections, but also from the char- 
acter of his works. Remember ** God is love ;" he is em- 

pbatically *' good to a\\, amd \i\ft V.«iv^«t \sv^\^\^^ ^:t^ Qxec 
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all his works." God is worthy of all honor and glory ; for 
he hath made all things for himself : for his own pleasure 
they are and were created. He loves all the creatures 
whom he has made ; for if he had not loved them he never 
would have given them existence. 

In contradistinction to the lower orders of animal exis- 
tence, the omnific God created Man,— our race of intelligent 
and morally accountable beings, in his own image or likeness. 
On the creatures of his pleasure, bearing the impress of his 
own immortality, the mighty Maker of all things, placed his 
peculiar and fatherly affections. He loved them as children. 
As a Father, he brought them into existence, — as a Father 
he loved them, — and, as their everlasting Father, he not 
only provides the comforts of this life, but has also made 
provision for their continually recurring wants, both for time 
and for eternity. These are expressions of God's love to all 
his offspring. And whom he loves once, he loves forever, 
or while conscious susceptible being continues. 

Should it be suggested that, though the Deity does not 
change, yet the change in the character of his offspring, — 
the objects of his affection, — renders it proper that he should 
hate them at one time, though he loved them at another,— we 
would beg leave to offer a serious reply. 

In the first place, we know that pure love is most directly 
calculated to render happy the being who exercises it ; 
whilst, on the other hand, to hate, positively, is to indulge a 
passion, most unpleasant and disagreeable in its effects upon 
the very heart by which it is indulged. If the Deity, there- 
fore, hfis positively hated the human family, from the sin of 
Eden to the present time, in proportion to their ingratitude, 
disobedience, and ill-desert, then, — with reverence be it 
spoken, — the Deity must have been infinitely the most un- 
happy being in the universe ! And if he has changed from 
love to hatred, and from an agreeable sensation to a disagree- 
able one, as often as each individual has changed from vir- 
tue to vice, and vice versa, then, too, must the Almighty 
Author of our existence have been infinitely the most unset- 
tled and changeable being of which we can conceive. 

In the next place, be it remarked, that when the all- 
creative Mind surveyed his work, and pronounced it ** very 
good," he saw the end from the beginning, and included 
human intellectual being, as a whole, and not in detached 
parts, nor^with reference to particular periods and seasons 
of man's existence. God did not love the new made Pair of 
Eden, as innocent, inexperienced s^^ectators of flowers^ and 
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fruits, and palmy glories, reserving to himself to hate them, 
when, pierced with arrows of guilt, they sought a retreat in 
the leafy groves of the garden. 

Similar remarks will apply to other transgressors. Some 
cme has said like this : — ** The mind of the Creator knows 
no limit to the compass of its observation ; to its range, 
space opposes no obstacle ; to its progress, eternity offers 
no check. To that mind, all places are here, all times are 
ifow. Its all-pervading glance seizes simple facts as the 
only objects of perception, and grasps all truth, amidst the 
deceptive glare with which it is surrounded." God forms 
his estimate of man's character and worth from a thorough 
knowledge of his entire nature, and its whole history ; and, 
therefore, his estimate must be the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. He cannot know more, in regard to any indi- 
vidual creature, at one time than at another. With Jehovah 
there is neither prophecy nor history, time past nor future, 
but all is one eternal now. And as the knowledge of the 
Deity is universal, unerring, and eternal, embracing the 
whole character and history of each individual of Adam's 
race, so must his benevolence also be well-placed, fixed, and 
unchangeable. 

But that imperfect creatures do not become hateful in the 
sight of their Maker, in consequence of becoming stn/til 
even, is not only demonstrable from the benevolence of 
divine Providence, exhibited in the gentle dew-drops, the 
descending rain, and the mellow sun-beams, which come 
alike upon the evil and the good, the thankful and the un- 
thankful ; but this great truth is taught and reiterated in the 
volume of Revelation, as if mainly for the purpose of stop- 
ping the mouths and silencing the lips of gainsayers, and 
putting to rest a question of paramount importance to the 
present and future welfare of God's whole intelligent family. 
It is not only declared that ** God commended his love toward 
us while we were yet sinners y* and that agreeably thereto, 
** Jesus was a propitiation for the sins of the whole vnyrld" 
but that it is a faithful saying, and worthy of universal ac- 
ceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world for the 
express purpose of** saving sinners.*' 

To set up the sinful character of man, then, as an objec- 
tion to the exercise of our heavenly Father's love, is not 
only to deny him true parental affection, but to contradict 
and set at naught the most positive declarations of his written 
word. It will be vaiu to aUem^l ihe overthrow of this rea- 
soning and testimony, by aay'm^,— NM^ ^c^^^ ^1 ^^ ^'^!^^^ 
wrath, hatred, and indignation oi t\v^ Oo^ o^\«t^^. 
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No man of general information, and who has studied the- 
ology beyond the first section of the WestrntTister Catechism^ 
ABRIDGED, will admit for a moment that anger, &c., when 
applied to the Deity, in the Bible, means what it does when 
applied to imperfect, sinful man. We mean no disrespect 
towards those who lived and spake in the infancy of the 
world, and of human knowledge and experience, when we 
say they often used terms and phrases, which, in a riper age 
and a better philology, should be received with much quali- 
fication. Our heavenly Father can no more be angry and 
hating, positively speaking, than he can be really ** weary," 
•* sleepy," ** jealous," and the like. (See Isa. i, 14. Ps. 
xliv, 23. Exo. XX, 5.) All such terms must be explained 
and understood with reference to the character of the being, 
or beings, to whom they are applied. Any expressions in 
the Scripture, which, at first view, seem to imply a change 
in God, as though he were loving at one moment and angry 
the next, should be adopted with such limitation of con- 
struction, as to render the meaning compatible with his true 
and universally admitted character for immutability. Strike 
that sublime attribute from the Divine character, and the 
brightest hopes of mortals, being founded on the precarious 
designs of God's benevolence, continually subject to the 
convulsive throes of almighty wrath ; our hopes, I say, 
would be tremulous and tottering, as cities of refuge built on 
the thin and flaky crusts of some broad ocean of lava, inter- 
nally restless and unsteady, rolling beneath them in fearful 
commotion its hidden waves of fire ! But, glory to God ! 
his name asd his nature are love ; — pure, unchangeable, 
immutable love. 

2. It will require but few words to show, that, as an infer- 
ence from the foregoing, the doctrine of endless, unmerciful 
torment must be absurd and untrue. The doctrine of end- 
less or unmerciful torment ! What is it ? Why, it is the 
eternal opposite of all which we discover of the Divine gov- 
ernment on earth. Here, happiness preponderates over all 
kinds of suffering to such a glorious excess, that the former 
is called the** order," and the latter the ** exception" of 
God's theocracy, or government on earth. But, if endless 
misery be true, there will be a wide and populous realm 
within the dominion of the King Eternal, where immortal 
souls will forever fester and writhe in hopeless agony, trans- 
pierced with numberless barbed arrows, poisoned and em- 
bittered in the very dregs of God's vindictive and everlasting 
hatred. Yes, it is endless, unutterable toruveut ki «ai e.\s»^veA 
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of mercy ! — torment inflicted by Infinite Love ! God is 
liOVE ! What a solecism ! What a libel on the govern- 
ment of Infinite Goodness ! Endless torment ! — a name to 
hateful that those who advocate it rarely utter it. Why, the 
boldest of the lion-hearted cannot approach the awful subject 
with fearlessness. Reason resorts to tradition ; tradition 
depends upon imagination for resources ; and imagination 
herself is found panic-struck, spreading her wings fearfully, 
with the expansiveness of vapor. The timid mind creeps 
along towards the supposed chasm of endless torment. Like 
some anxious inquirer into nature's frightful curiosities, it 
cautiously crawls towards the fearful brink, seizes some ob- 
ject which will be likely to afford safe hold, and takes a mere 
glance at the horrid spectres, which worm themselves about 
in deathless agony in the measureless gulf below ! The sight 
is intolerable ! The soul shrinks back upon herself horror- 
struck ! What ! — she exclaims, — an immortal martyrdom ! 
— a world of ceaseless cruelty in a realm of love ! Endless 
misery ! — a standing miracle of Infinite Hate under the ad- 
ministration of Infinite Love ! It is a contradiction in the- 
ology. It is an outrage upon the divinity that moves within 
the human soul. It is an insult upon the holiest feelings 
and the purest sympathies of earth and heaven, of men and 
angels. It is a denial of the Bible's best, sublimest com- 
pend, — God is Love. 

And this doctrine, — endless misery, — palsying the arm of 
salvation, and robbing the cross of half its glory, is attempted 
to be sustained by the same kind and degree of evidence by 
which we sustain the doctrine of future endless felicity. 
Preposterous attempt ! We protest against it. We oppose 
it strenuously for many reasons which cannot here be named. 
Not merely as opposed to the principles of scriptural theol- 
ogy, as many have well said, but as contravening the well- 
established rules of evidence. We have not only to require 
as much evidence to sustain the doctrine of endless misery, 
as its opposite, but infinitely more ; inasmuch as one is in 
perfect harmony with all that we see and know of the Divine 
character, and the other is contrarious to facts, — incompati- 
ble with evidence. 

The man who asserts of the philanthropic Howard, that 
he travelled through Europe, visiting her hospitals, dun- 
geons and lazarettos for the purpose of administering to the 
relief of suffering humanity, will be accredited on common 
testimony. But one wVio a^^Qxia live contrary, and maintains 
that be travelled to gratify ami^x^vovxa ^\tt\^%^i ^Vj - 
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ing with a smile of fiendish joy and the shrug of vengeful 
contempt, the sufferings of the most miserable ; and to 
poison and render supremely wretched those whom he found 
in comfortable circumstances, would not be believed but 
upon the production of such evidence, as it must be more 
difficult to disbelieve, than that Howard was a misanthrope, 
and not a philanthropist. 

And so, with unutterable reverence say we, in regard to 
the government and character of the Deity. We readily 
believe that he is good to all his rational creatures ; and 
though he deals justly with them, still he will have compas^ 
sion upon all, according to the multitude of his tender mer- 
cies. But to persuade us of the reverse of this glorious 
truthf namely, that God, our heavenly Father, will change 
his disposition towards a part of his creatures, and, instead 
of having mercy upon them, will scorch them with his wrathr 
drops eternally, would require a kind and degree of evidence, 
to disbelieve which were as impossible as to discredit the 
facts of our own existence ; and that, while warmed by the 
8un of day, to regard it as blotted from the canopy above, 
God is Love. 



THE MYSTERY OP GODLINESS ;— GOD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH. 



NUMBER TWO. 



BY BEV. MEBBITT 8ANF0BD. 



We will now advance a step. ^' Without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness ; God was manifest in the 
FLESH." How are we to understand this language ? If we 
adopt a common interpretation, we shall not only depart from 
the Scripture use of the word mystery by so doing, but we 
shall receive views of God and Christ, which, though they 
have long ceased to be mysterious, in th^ right use of that 
'^ord,— I mean to those who understand the gospel, are and 
always must be, monstrously absurd, — views which rob 
Christ of his proper identity, and resolve his nature into the 
essence of God. My readers know very well how the matter 
is represented. Jesus Christ, it is said, — he who was born 
of a woman^ and who felt the influence of hunger, thirst, and 
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pain, was, really and absolutely, the eternal God, the onmi- 
cient and omnipotent Jehovah. According to this theory, 
God was born of Mary the wife of Joseph ! God was wrap- 
ped in swaddling bands and cradled in a manger ! God 
"increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man," that is, in favor with himself and man ! God wept 
at the grave of Lazarus and over the fate of Jerusalem ! 
God felt dependence on and prayed to himself, saying, 
"Father, glorify thy Son," in other words, glorify thyself! 
God was crucified on the cross by the Jews, and laid in 
Joseph's new tomb ! and then, afler the universe had been 
three days without a God, — for Christ said, after his resur- 
rection, " I have not yet ascended," God raised himself from 
the dead by the power of himself ! Who can wonder that 
infidels should reject Christianity, while this has been taught 
as its corner-stone ? Even the most stupid of its thinking 
disciples have seen and acknowledged the unreasonableness, 
if not the absurdity, of the doctrine, and have wished, inwardly 
at least, that they had a more rational and consistent theory 
of the Divinity ; but, having been educated in the Trinita- 
rian system, they think it is divine, and that they must believe 
it, much as it conflicts with their reasoning powers ; and 
when we ask them to point out its agreement with our ra- 
tional nature, their language is, " O, it is a mystery, — some- 
thing which our poor, depraved understandings cannot fath- 
om and explain, and we read, '^ great is the mystery of 
godliness ; God was manifest in the flesh ;" and here, it is 
thought, we must leave the matter. 

Now, heretical as we may be regarded, we reject this 
interpretation. We deny that this view of the nature of 
God, or Christ, has the least support in the primitive Chris- 
tian system. We will briefly give our reasons. 

1 . We have seen that the Bible anthorizes no such use of 
the word mystery. It is always employed by the sacred 
writers in the sense of secret, that is, with respect to truths, 
or facts, which had been unknown, but which the gospel re- 
vealed. Never is the word used in Scripture, unless the 
passage before us is an exception, to signify or teach un- 
reasonable and unintelligible doctrines. Revelation, it is 
true, requires us to receive new truths, new discoveries in 
the mines of divine wisdom, and truths which are too great 
for the human mind fully to comprehend, but it does not re- 
quire us to believe doctrines which are not consistent with 
reason, which contradicl the ^Wliv ^rinci^les of good sense. 
If it did, it would belVe fti© dvanxX.^ oi *\\.^ «tv^, ^^^^ax-^ 
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not deny himself. It is impossible for him to require his 
creatures to believe an absurdity, or to contradict in his 
word what he has instituted and taught in his works. Is not 
this a good reason why we should reject the interpretation 
under consideration ? Can there be a greater inconsistency, 
or even a greater absurdity, than to suppose that '* Christ 
was very and eternal God," that the Son of God was the 
Father, that the infinite Jehovah was born of a woman, and 
at last hung upon the cross ? Perhaps we shall here be 
told, that the apparent absurdity vanishes, if we suppose, 
what is always supposed by the advocates of this theory, that 
ivhen ** God was manifest in the flesh," it was only a human 
nature, attached to the divinity in Christ, which appeared in 
the form of humanity. For the benefit of such as are dis- 
posed to make this plea, passing over the silence of the 
Scriptures in regard to two natures in Christ, one human 
and one divine, and the inference that, on this hypothesis, 
Trinitarians have no higher hope of salvation than a human 
atonement, according to their own showing, in spite of their 
reproaches against Unitarians, I will call attention to another 
important fact. 

2. Need I mention that the Bible always speaks of God 
and Christ as distinct beings. When Christ spake of the 
Father, did he mean to be understood as speaking of him- 
self ? When he prayed to the Father, did he pray to him- 
self ? When he speaks of the Father as having sent htm, 
does he mean that he sent himself ? And when the Saviour 
is called Jesus Christ by the sacred writers, are we to under- 
stand them as speaking of God himself ? Who will pretend 
that such deception, or nonsense, was practised by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles ? There are instances, we allow, 
in which Christ is called Lord, and two or three in which he 
is called God ; but that must be a very flimsy argument in- 
deed, which rests on this as proof that Christ was absolutely 
the eternal God. Lord is a common word for Master, in the 
teachings of revelation, and Dr. Campbell, Trinitarian 
though he was, would substitute the word Master for the 
title Lord, in every instance in which the latter term is ap- 
plied to Christ in the New Testament. And in those cases 
in which Christ is called God, the term is evidently applied 
to him in a secondary or an accommodated, not in an abso- 
lute sense. Thus testified the Saviour himself. When his 
enemies charged him with making himself God, he immedi- 
ately denied the truth of the charge, and showed them that 
he oD]y claimed to be the Son of God, and that the S<«v^ 
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wmra, m a finn belief that, through the mercy of its King, we ibl 
both rejoice there together." 

In one of her letters she alludes thus to Washington and Lee : 

<* I was stnick nith General Washington. Tou had prepared me to 
entertain a favorable opinion of him ; but I thought the half was net 
told me. Dignity with ease and complacency, the gentleman tai lu 
soldier, look agreeably blended in him. Modesty marks every line >ni I ^ 
feature of his face. Those lines of Dryden instantly occurred to me,— 

* Mark his majestic fabric ! he's a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine ; 
His soul's the deity that lodges there ; 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god.' 

General Lee looks like a careless hardy veterani and, by his appe•^ 
ance, brought to my mind his namesake, Charle#XII of Sweden. Ths 
elegance of his pen far exceeds that of his person.*' 

An amusing anecdote is related of Mrs. Adams' father. Rev. William 
Smith, in regard to the marriage of his daughters. We are indebted ts 
Parley's Cabinet Library for the anecdote. 

'< Mary, the eldest daughter of Mr. Smith, was married to Richud 
Cranch, an English emigrant, and, as it would appear, with the appro- 
bation of all parties ; for, upon the Sabbath following, he preached to 
his people from the text, * And Mary hath chosen that good part,whicii 
shall not be taken from her.' But Abigail was not so fortunate ; for 
her match, it would seem, met the disapprobation of some of her fath- 
er's parishioners, either on account of the profession of Mr. Adams;— 
(hat of the law, — which was then an obnoxious one to many people, 
who deemed it dishonest ; or because they did not consider Mr. Adaott, 
— the son of a small farmer, — a sufficiently good match for the daugh- 
ter of one of the shining lights of the colony. Mr. Smith, having be- 
come aware of the feeling which existed, took notice of it in a sermoa 
from the following text : < For John came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine, and ye say. He hath a devil.' " 



. Christ our Advocate. — ** We have an advocate with the Father." 
1 John ii, 1. These words are supposed to teach, that Christ pleads 
the cause of sinners before the Infinite Judge. Campbell says they im- 
ply a judge who is to pass sentence, a client who is to be defended, 
and an advocate who makes the defence. To this interpretation there 
are several objections. 1. It implies that the Almighty is not of him* 
self disposed to be just and merciful. 2. That Christ has more love 
and compassion than God. 8. That God can be induced, by the plead- 
ings of Christ, to withhold a portion of the punishment which sinners 
deserve. 

The word rendered advocate is TraoaxXrjro?, and is used by no sacred 
writer except John. Cam^beW au.^% \\ A<xia xtfA ow:x« m \fe» Septus- 
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[libition, of himself, of his character and will, in human 
aature ; in other words, in the man Christ Jesus. In him 
bie gave a perfect and full disclosure of his disposition and 
purpose to the children of men. That this is the doctrine of 
this long-perverted portion of the sacred testimony, would 
have appeared to all, if it had been literally translated. For 
the word ''manifest," we should have had "manifested." 
This is acknowledged by Dr. Macknight, and by many oth- 
ers of the same school, and it is so put down in the marginal 
readings of King James's translation. It would then have 
read, ** God was manifested in the flesh." A wwd of expla- 
nation may be needed also on the term *' godliness." The 
literal meaning of the word is, god-/iA;e-ness. When man- 
kind are required to lead ** godly lives," they are required 
to be godlike, that is to say, to imitate God, to imbibe the 
divine temper of his nature, and to make his character the 
great pattern of their own. And when the term godliness is 
used with reference to the manifestation of God in Christ, 
the meaning is, that Christ is like God ; in other words, 
that Christ was the likeness of God. 

What, then, is the mystery of godliness, which, by being 
misconceived, has so long been a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence ? When will the world learn ? It is noth- 
ing absurd, nothing irrational, nothing unreasonable. It is 
a grand, but a simple truth. It is a sublime, but a rational 
doctrine. It is a discovery, a manifestation, an exhibition, 
after which man has been seeking in every age, and which, 
having been made, approves itself to every man's reason and 
conscience in the sight of God, in proportion as its beauty is 
seen and its purpose is realized. *' God was manifested in 
the flesh.'* The unseen and incomprehensible Maker and 
Governor of the universe revealed himself in a form of hu- 
manity. In his great condescension to the wants of his 
creatures, he gave them a likeness of himself a perfect de- 
lineation of his moral character, in a being which '* took not 
on him the nature of angels, but who took on him the seed 
of Abraham," — a being which wore the garments of human 
nature. Though Christ was a distinct being from the Father, 
and greatly his inferior, he was like him ; he was his full 
and perfect image, — an image of his moral nature and per- 
fections ; and man can look into his life, and in seeing the 
elements of his character, behold what is the character of 
that Almighty Being who laid the foundations of the earth, 
and garnishes the heavens in the plenitude of his power and 
wisdom. This is the mystery of God-likeneaa, vrhvch va tha 
burden of the gospel. It is the chief gVoxy o( C\«v8^C\ws^?5 ^ 
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SsiiSCT Theological Library. — Nnmber IX of this cheap ind 
valuable work has been received. It contains Rev. Elhanan Winches* 
ter*8 Reply to Paine's Age of Reason, to which is prefixed a brief 
but interesting letter to the publishers from Rev. S. C. Loveland, who 
furnished the copy from which the Reply was published. Gihon, Fai^ 
child & Co. deserve the especial thanks of our denomination for this 
■election. Br. Loveland thus speaks of the work : 

" They go to vindicate Christianity as^esting upon the basis of the 
■acred pages, without calling any aid from sectarian views. The Bible 
is made by them to speak its own language, and thus to become its 
own vindicator. While they embrace less philological criticism than 
Bishop Watson's Apology, addressed to the same Thomas Paine, they 
abound in a rich fund of plain good sense, mo^ happily adapted to 
supply the wants of the great mass of a readibg community. What 
seems to enrich every portion of this little book, in which our author 
was called to contend with the continued revilin^s of a scoffer, is the 
clear token of a most kind and conciliatory spint, that pervades the 
whole from beginning to end. True, we find occasionally a toita of 
pleasantry and rebuke that must appear in the light of no small ex- 

{>ense to the author of the Age of Reason, in the estimation of an en- 
ightened public. Yet, in no instance, do we perceive an uncalled for 
and cru^l reflection, or a mere biting sarcasm. 

<* This little book has long been a resident m the family of mv libra- 
ry. I now part with it for a similar motive that the house of Bethael 
parted with their sister Rebekah. Although I do not claim authority 
to pronounce upon it an equal prophetic blessing, my best wishes for 
its prosperity strongly mingle in that oriental hyperbole : ' Be thou the 
mother of thousands of rAillions, and let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which hate them.* '* 



Juvenile Library, Vol. I. — We are indebted to C. L. Stickney, 
140 Fulton St., New York, for a copy of the above work. It is an 
18mo. of 254 pages, neatly got up, and filled with stories and poetry, 
principally from the pen of Mrs. Sawyer, one of our most gifled and 
accomplished writers. The other contributors are Miss L. M. Barker, 
Mrs. E. M. Greenwood, Mrs. F. M. Barker, Miss F. J. Crosby, (the 
Blind Poetess,) and Mr. Stuart. It is a highly interesting work. 



Death of Rev. Wlliam H. Griswold. — It becomes our painfol 
duty to announce the death of this faithful and devoted minister. He 
departed this life at Dudley, Mass., on the 17th ult., and was buried 
on the 20th. Br. G. was a young man of superior talents and good 
attainments, and one of the most exemplary preachers in our denomina- 
tion. His health had been feeble for years, but he had been able to 
attend to his duties till but a ehort time previous to his death. His ion 
will be deeply deplored, nol oiA^ \>>j \tta aowiVj ^TA\si\x)^v«ta^^tath- 
FOB, but by our whole denomm^Vioii. 
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GOD IS LOVE. 



BT REV. B. STREETER. 



OccuPTiNG, as we 'must, common-playj ground in this 
Essay, we promise nothing but to discourse of great truths, 
in a plain, common way. Some one has said, that ** Truth, 
when unadorned, is adorned the most." If this be true, no 
one will complain of a want of ornament in the present dis- 
cussion ; and we make no pretensions to originality. 

1. The invisible and eternal God, the Great-First-Al- 
mighty Cause of all things, is essentially and everlastingly 
Love, and, therefore, can never positively hate a single 
being whom he has once loved. 

Now the amount of this position is not at all variant with 
saying, God is love, — is immutable, — he is of one mind, and 
none can turn him, — he is the same yesterday, td^day, and 
forever. And we would confidently appeal to all, whether it 
is not perfectly reasonable and safe to assume, that He, who 
IS LOVE, is unchangeably and everlastingly so } Candor 
constrains us to believe that there is not an individual reader, 
who would not be shocked and amazed, were we to assume, 
or even to intimate, the opposite, namely, that the everlast- 
ing God is changeable, and, of course, partial, passionate, 
and unjust. Such an assumption would put all evidence, — 
all the time-hallowed maxims of philosophy, and the clearest 
dictates of reason and common sense at absolute defiance. 

The affirmative, therefore, in relation to the Divine benev- 
olence and immutability, is unquestionably true. Jiist so 
'certain is it true that He, who is infinitely wise to-day, will 
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the crowning excellence of the religion of the meek hut sub- 
lime Son of God. It had long heen a secret, a thing un- 
known to the world, although it had been sought after bj 
poets, philosophers, and prophets. In the language of an 
excellent writer, ' * the strong tendency of the multitude in 
all ages and nations to idolatry, can be explained on no other 
principle. The inhabitants of Greece, there is every reason 
to believe, worshipped one invisible deity. But the neces- 
sity of having something more definite to adore, produced, 
in a few centuries, the innumerable crowd of gods and god- 
desses. In like manner, the ancient Persians thought it im- / 
pious to exhibit the Creator under a human form. Yet even 
these transferred to the sun the worship which, speculatively, 
they considered due only to the Supreme Mind. The his- 
tory of the Jews is a record of a continual struggle between 
pure Theism, supported by the most terrible sanctions, and 
the strangely fascinating desire of having some visible and 
tangible object of adoration. Perhaps none of the secondary 
causes which Gibbon has assigned for the rapidity with 
which Christianity spread over the world, while Judaism 
scarcely once acquired a proselyte, operated more powe> 
fully than this feeling. God, the uncreated, the incompre- 
hensible, the invisible, attracted few worshippers. A philos- 
opher might admire so noble a conception ; but the crowd 
turned away in disgust from words which presented no im- 
age to their minds. It was before Deity, embodied in a 
human form, — before ' God manifested in the flesh,' ^walk- 
ing among men, partaking of their infirmities, leaning on 
their bosoms, weeping over their graves, slumbering in the 
manger, bleeding on the cross, that the prejudices of the 
synagogue, and the doubts of the academy, and the pride of 
the portico, and the fasces of the lictor, and the swords of 
thirty legions were humbled in the dust." Mankind could 
look into the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth and 
behold an embodied manifestation of the mind and will of 
that Infinite Being, who, 

** Retired behind his own creation, works unseen." 

It was enough. Their highest and deepest wants were met 
and satisfied. While travelling the weary way of all the 
earth, they could '' endure as seeing him who is invisible •" 
and when they were reproached by the doubting philoso- 
pher or the sneering skeptic with the taunt, *' Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord?" they could answer "But 
we have the mind o£ CYitVsX.." 
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What more I have to say in illustration of this subject, I 
can give in no better way than by quoting some of the pas- 
sages in which it was set forth by the primitive teachers. 

** They shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, 
God toith us.*' Matt, i, 23. 

*< In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men. . . . And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt amon^ us, (and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. 
. ... JVb man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, toko 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." John i, 
1,2,4,14,18. 

<* Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life ; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me. If ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also ; and from henceforth ye knew him, and 
have seen him. Philip saith unto him. Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him. Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father ; and how sayest thou, then, show us the Father ? Be- 
lievest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? The 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself ; but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Believe me, that I am in the 
Father and the Father in me ; or else believe me for the very works, 
sake." John xiv, 6-11. 

** God, who commandeth the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ." 2 Cor. vi, 6. 

"Who is the image of the invisible God." "In him dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily." Col. i, 15 ; ii, 9. 

" God, who at sundry places and in divers manners spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son, who is the brightness of the Father's glory and the 
express image of his person," Heb. i, 1-3. 

If the readers of this Journal require an apology for the 
length of this communication, I trust they will find a suffi- 
cient one in the fact, that the subject which I have attempted 
to illustrate has long been misunderstood, and that a correct 
knowledge of it lies at the bottom of all just conceptions of 
the nature of Jesus Christ and of his religion. And what do 
we learn from the examination ? We see that the long- 
prevalent notion that Jesus Christ was, in reality, the eter- 
nal God, has not the least support in a correct interpretation 
of the language of the sacred record, and ns clearly do we 
see that the Scripture use of the term mystery completely 
removes the screen, or covering, under which the advocates 
of this doctrine have so long tried to hide and shield its ab- 
surdity. Is not this knowledge worth something ? In thou- 
sands of cases, Christianity has been rejected as an absurd 
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irrational system, because its ignorant professors have taught 
that he who was born in Bethlehem, and who was crucified 
and laid in Joseph's tomb, was the Almighty ; but when it is 
seen that Christ was distinct from, and inferior to, the Father, 
and that he was God's representative, or likeness, in which 
man may see the cha^ctcr and will of his Maker, the corner- 
stone of the Christian temple is seen to be laid in wisdom; 
for the view which it gives of the nature of Christ meets 
man where he most needs to be met, giving him a likeness 
of his Maker in a frame of human nature, and bringing down 
to his senses an infallible image of Infinite Perfection. 

Reader, one word with you, in conclusion. Would you 
become acquainted with your Maker ? Would you know 
what is the character of that Infinite Mind which built the 
great Universe ? Would you learn whether he loves you, 
and whether He will forever be your friend ? Then look 
unto Jesus. In him you will see God. In his character 
you will behold the character of the Almighty. And when 
you see what pure, impartial, and unchanging love was 
manifested by Him of Nazareth, your soul will have perfect 
peace in the God of your salvation. Every fear that he will 
ever injure you, or any of your race, will be driven far from 
you, and, throwing yourself into his arms, you will say, '^ I 
am thine for Ame ana eternity !'* And would you learn what 
God requires of you ? Would you know your duty ? Then 
look unto Jesus. Tou have it in his life. See how he 
** went about doing good." See how he ascribed *' glory to 
God in the highest," in all his acts, not less than by his 
words, and how, at the same time, he manifested <' peace on 
earth, good wi)l toward men. " Behold ih him a harmonious 
union of piety and philanthropy, of supreme love to his 
Father in heaven, and of universal love to hi^ brethren on 
earth. And his life, so pure, so full of celestial virtue, had 
a moral, practical purpose. That life is the divine standard 
of human duty. It is a perfect manifestation of ** godliness," 
—of God's likeness of what man should be, — of what he was 
made to be. Copy it, and you will find righteousness and 
peace. Copy it, and you will fulfil the end of your being. 

«Hail ! great Immanuel, all divine ! 
In thee thy Father's glories shine ; 
Thou brightest, sweetest, fairest one 
That eyes have seen or angels known.*' 
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No man of general information, and who has studied the- 
ologj beyond the first section of the Westminster Catechism^ 
ABRIDGED, will admit for a moment that anger, &c., when 
applied to the Deity, in the Bible, means what it does when 
applied to imperfect, sinful man. We mean no disrespect 
towards those who lived and spake in the infancy of the 
world, and of human knowledge and experience, when we 
say they often used terms and phrases, which, in a riper age 
and a better philology, should be received with much quali- 
fication. Our heavenly Father can no more be angry and 
hating, positively speaking, than he can be really *' weary," 
** sleepy," '* jealous," and the like. (See Isa. i, 14. Ps. 
xliv, 23. Exo. XX, 5.) All such terms must be explained 
and understood with reference to the character of the being, 
or beings, to whom they are applied. Any expressions in 
the Scripture, which, at first view, seem to imply a change 
in God, as though he were loving at one moment and angry 
the next, should be adopted with such limitation of con- 
struction, as to render the meaning compatible with his true 
and universally admitted character for immutability. Strike 
that sublime attribute from the Divine character, and the 
brightest hopes of mortals, being founded on the precarious 
designs of God's benevolence, continually subject to the 
convulsive throes of almighty wrath ; our hopes, I say, 
would be tremulous and tottering, as cities of refuge built on 
the thin and flaky crusts of some broad ocean of lava, inter- 
nally restless and unsteady, rolling beneath them in fearful 
commotion its hidden waves of fire ! But, glory to God ! 
his name aad his nature are love ; — pure, unchangeable, 
immutable love. 

2. It will require but few words to show, that, as an infer- 
ence from the foregoing, the doctrine of endless, unmerciful 
torment must be absurd and untrue. The doctrine of end- 
less or unmerciful torment ! What is it ? Why, it is the 
eternal opposite of all which we discover of the Divine gov- 
ernment on earth. Here, happiness preponderates over all 
kinds of suffering to such a glorious excess, that the former 
is called the** order," and the latter the '* exception" of 
God's theocracy, or government on earth. But, if endless 
misery be true, there will be a wide and populous realm 
within the dominion of the King Eternal, where immortal 
souls will forever fester and writhe in hopeless agony, trans- 
pierced with numberless barbed arrows, poisoned and em- 
bittered in the very dregs of God's vindictive and everlasting 
hatred. Yes, it is endless, unutterable torment in aa em.i^it€ 
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lence of an intolerant religion will naturaUy lead to intoler- 
ant and despotic principles of government. Whence origi- 
nated Orthodoxy ? In the dark ages^ when kings reigned 
and despots swayed the destinies of men ; when tyrants 
waded in blood to empire, and reared their thrones in terror 
oyer the awe-stricken and degraded world ; when the multi- 
tudes cowered and trembled in their chains, writhed in 
slavery, and crouched in servile despair around the crimson- 
ed thrones of majesty. Such was the birth-place of Ortho- 
doxy. The religion of Jesus was that of reciprocity and 
good will. It breathed its philanthropic feelings equally to 
all. But its precepts were too pure for the avarice, ambi- 
tion, and intolerance of the times. The universal depotism 
that prevailed, enabled the proud oppressors of the earth 
soon to engraft all the features of tyranny into the religion 
of Jesus. They soon effaced the endearing memory of the 
pcUemal character of God from the minds of Christians. 
They seated a deity upon a pompous and dazzling throne, 
surrounded with obsequious angelic votaries, and millions 
of celestials, who cringed and bowed to the displays of 
power. They covered this august monarchy with darkness 
and clouds, storms and tempests, power and vindictive 
wrath, capricious passions and celestial fire. They borrow- 
ed all the terrific images of earth and sky, tornadoes, earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, floods, thunders, and electric fires, 
to enrobe the divinity in all the overwhelming terrors of 
nature. They paused not here ; imagination, guided by the 
spirit of tyranny, soared from mortal climes, seized the 
lightnings of its divinity, and, plunging down to deeps un- 
known, poured out the everlasting vengeance of an almighty 
tyrant in an ocean of flame. Having thus laid the strong 
foundation of despotism in the religious impressions of men ; 
having availed themselves of religion to bring the people to 
bow, with implicit servility, to one great tyrant of all tyrants, 
they might have given the good to his favor, and the bad to 
his implacable wrath. But to protect virtue and suppress 
vice was not the grand object of this divine establishment ; 
besides, it was always seen that the most servile, cringing 
filaves to this religious despotism, were generally the most 
corrupt, cruel, and ferocious. The grand object of the mas- 
ter-spirits who swayed public opinion, was to establish them- 
selves in power ; to secure their cruelties and oppressions 
fi*om public scrutiny and condemnation ; and accustom the 
public mind to unconditional and absolute submission. To' 
ibis end, all equity and impartvaWtY ^^x^ X^^svvs^Vv^d from re- 
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ligion ; and practical goodness was held no security from the 
future vengeance of the divine despot. But some were de- 
creed to heaven, and others to hell, as the Sovereign pleased ! 
Then came the divine right of kings, and the intercession of 
priests. If the gredt King askings sits on a dazzling throne, 
surrounded with servile millions, why may not a king of me» 
sit on a golden throne, surrounded with brilliant pomp and 
trembling slaves ? If the great King of kings looks down 
with the scorn of majesty upon all men as unworthy his 
notice, totally depraved, and only fit for everlasting tortures, 
why may not a king of men despise their wants, laugh at 
their miseries, and torture such as suits his caprice ? Why 
may he not elect his favorites, regardless of merit, apd rep- 
robate whom he will, because he wills it, to feel the fierce- 
ness of his ire ? And could the poor people complain of this, 
since it should come from a king, who patterns after the 
high precedents of the King of kir^s ? 

What is despotism ? It is a government which has for its 
object the wealth, aggrandizement, and power of rulers, 
and not the good of the governed. Where all laws are for 
the sole benefit of rulers ; and the governed are regarded as 
having no rights, but subject in all respects to the pleasure, 
caprice or whims of those that go^erin. What is Orthodoxy ?* 
It is a system of religious despotism, on which is reared, 
secured, and chained the political despotism of tyrants. No 
cruel, marble hearted wretch in power was ever guilty of an 
act of injustice and tyranny, that had not a more than par- 
allel in the religious creeds of men. They have taught us 
to receive principles as truth in religion without examina- 
tion. So in despotism. They have taught us passive and 
servile submission to supposed decrees of heaven, ivithout 
Bin inquiry into their rectitude. So despotism demands an 
implicit submission to its decrees, whether right or wrong. 
Despotism has never made the real merit and moral worth 
jf men the ground of its favors ; neither has orthodoxy. 
Despotism has had its dismal dungeons, its galling chains, 
its torturing wheels, and its slow fires to aggravate and pro- 
long human agony. But what are these to the more linger- 
ing and more excruciating tortures of the inquisition of 
Orthodoxy ? Or-the still more keen, deep, and unutterable 
Agonies of her endless hell ? Indeed, Orthodoxy is a system 
>f boundless, omnipotent despotism, of which all politicd 

* By Orthodoxy, in this article, is meant the partial systems of salvft- 
tien. 
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despotism, with all its blood and tears, is only a miniature 
imitation. What is republicanism ? It is equality, liberty, 
and justice ? Its laws are all made for the good of the go?- 
emed. It rewards virtue for its support, and punishes vice 
for its suppression ; because virtue is essential to happiness, 
and vice leads to misery. Its requirements, rewards, and 
penalties have all the same object, — the highest good ofaU the 
governed. 

These principles are so well understood in our country, 
that they have made important inroads upon the despotic re- 
ligions of our fathers. Men, accustomed to correct views of 
government, begin to learn that the attributes of divine gov- 
ernment must be predicated in immutable and perfect good- 
ness. Many no longer approach the throne of Omnipotence 
as cringing slaves to an inexorable tyrant, but as children to 
a father. They view the divine government as a union of 
justice, mercy, and love, in the formation of a sublime and 
•glorious paternal character. Hence every Universalist is a 
Republican, and every Republican should be a Universalist. 
And hence, too, we have oflen had convincing proof, that 
most or all of our great theological doctors have been more 
or less openly in favor of despotism, and opposed to demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Who, that believes the common people are totally depraved, 
that is, as bad as the devil can be, would be willing that 
•such people should have any hand in legislation ? Who that 
believes these people are to be burned forever for the glory 
of God, would not wish for men and measures that would 
promote his glory in the same way on earth .? When men 

fovern as Republicans, under a wise, just, and kind Provi- 
ence, they will feel bound to imitate that Providence, in 
wise and just laws, designed for general good. But when 
they govern as despots, by right divine, they are apt to for- 
get the public good in devotion to their own interests. And 
when they attempt to imitate a passionate, vengeful, and par- 
tial deky^ their usurpations will be bounded only by their 
power. 

Orthodoxy teaches that the crimes of the saints are no sin 
in them, and that they ought not to be punished ; so despo- 
tism has its favorites, not subjected to the impartial retribu- 
tions of justice. But republicanism never inquires whether 
a person has been born again, but awards to him the fruit 
of his doing, whether in a natural or spiritual state. So 
Universalism teaches that ''He that doeth wrong shall re- 
ceive for the wrong tYiat \i^ \ka)i)DL ^q(cl^^ ^sA \.\2Lfire is no 
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respect of persons with God." Despotism is capricious, re- 
vengeful, and cruel, involving children in the fault of their 
parents, and punishing the victims of its hate, without regard 
to the number or extent of their crimes, with the most unre- 
lenting and barbarous severity. So Orthodoxy pours out its 
unmeasured wrath upon mankind, and even the whole brute 
creation, for the sin of Adam ! It either exempts offenders 
from all punishments, by sovereign partiality, or punishes 
them alike, without distinction and without mercy. 

Despotism has no other object in punishment but the in- 
dulgence of revenge ; so Orthodoxy pursues its victims be- 
yond the grave, and follows on through eternal ages, in 
implacable ferocity, with no object but the love of misery. 
Despotism exults in the extent of its cruelties ; so Orthodoxy 
boasts its glory in unending and infinite pain. It feasts on 
groans and tears ; and snuffs with rapture the incense of 
boundless desolation, and a suffering, weeping, ruined uni- 
verse. Despotism imposes passive submission to its man- 
dates, and inhibits free inquiry, and the open investigation 
of its claims and principles ; so Orthodoxy forbids investiga- 
tion, disclaims reason, and shrouds its cruel pretensions in 
the awful terrors of power exerted only for destruction. 

But Republicanism punishes only for prevention or refor- 
mation ; cherishes free inquiry ; encourages intellectual 
enterprize ; extends its fostering and protecting care impar- 
tially to all the good ; makes justice but the minister of 
public philanthropy ; submits its acts to public scrutiny ; 
and exerts all its energies for the best interests and greatest 
good of all. So it is with Universalism. This doctrine is the 
consistent religion of Republicans. Both are based on the 
immutable principles of eternal rectitude ; and both lead to 
liberty, equality, universal peace, public prosperity, and the 
true glory of man. Despotism and Orthodoxy also are twin 
. sisters, born in darkness, nursed upon human gore, reared 
by the care of tyrants and oppressors, educated in fields of 
blood and fire, and clothed in wrath darker than the por- 
tending storm. They have lived in fraternal alliance, pol- 
luted earth with their kindred breath, and poured the smoke 
of their sacrifices, with the sighs of suffering generations 
upon the skies. They must be twins in death. Light is 
bursting forth upon man. He rises from his slumbers, and 
his shackles fall ! The fiat of omnipotent truth has decreed 
their doom. Men and angels will rejoice, and the beatified 
millions of all the good will chant a joyous requiem over 
their grave. 
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How can we so qualify ourselves as to be able to read the 
Holy Scriptures with pleasure and profit ; or, in other words, 
so that we can understand them and appreciate their beau- 
ties ? That this attainment is very desirable for every Chris- 
tian, and, indeed, for every man, will not be questioned by 
any believer in their divine inspiration ; and yet how few 
ever actually make it ; and of all the readers of the Bible, 
how large a portion read it as a kind of religious duty, or-as 
a solemn task, than as either a pleasure or an intelligible 
means of moral and religious culture ? Having before shown 
that, as the Bible is addressed to us as intellectual and moral 
beings, it must of necessity originally have been, and still 
be intelligible, my readers will now indulge me while I point 
out some considerations that deserve regard, and, if duly 
attended to, may lead to a more pleasing and profitable study 
of the Divine Oracles. 

1 . The first direction I shall venture to give for this pur- 
pose is, that the Scriptures be read with an honest' heart, 
with an earnest desire to understand them truly and thor- 
oughly. Let all prejudice be cast aside, and partialities and 
mere party ends and purposes ; and let the question always 
be. What does' this chapter or this passage mean ? It is the 
true meaning and import of the Bible that we need to know, 
and which, above all things else, it should be our aim to 
learn. Our mistakes and errors, our misconceptions and 
false results, we ought to remember, cannot change the truth 
of Revelation, nor alter, in fact, a single representation of 
the sacred record. What is written, is written. Here it is, 
just what it is, neither more nor less, nor can any misappre- 
hensions on our part, nor any perversions, however made, 
affect in the slightest degree what Grod has here said and 
taught. 

Nothing can contribute more effectually or more naturallr 

to a just apprehension of the scripture teachings, than this 

lionest desire to know its truths. This is the straight and 

narrow way, if so 1 may a^^a^L, Witoxsl^ ^\l\Obl ^^ksn^ we 

muBt seek a knowledge ot God? a "woxd, \\.S&^^ ^\^ ^^, 
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because without such an honest desire at bottom, we shall 
.neyer take the pains necessary to acquire a knowledge of 
those divine lessons which lie before us in the sacred vol- 
ume. We may, indeed, continue to read the Bible, but we 
shall be incited to its studj by no high aim, and shall there- 
fore read it with the same indifference as the school-boy feels 
when driven to his lesson by the rod. 

The importance of this direction may be urged with the 
greater emphasis, on account of our well known and ac- 
knowledged liability to fall under the influence of prejudices 
and prepossessions, which are apt to warp our judgments 
and close our eyes to the truth. Besides, it deserves the 
consideration of all minds, that most religious sects have 
managed, under the plea of maintaining the simplicity and 
purity of the faith, to foist in between the Christian and his 
Bible a creed or confession of faith, which must be regarded 
as the most successful device that any mortal could have in- 
troduced for the purpose of making God's word a secondary 
authority. If you look at any object through a glass of dif- 
ferent colors, you will observe that the object takes its hue 
from the medium through which it is viewed. The various 
creeds of human origin serve the purpose of these differently 
colored glasses. Hence the Bible is Catholic, or Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist, according as it is 
read through their respective creeds. It is more difficult 
than most persons are aware, to free the mind wholly from 
these prejudices. They stand connected with our whole ed- 
ucation, our intellectual and moral culture. They were re- 
ceived, oftentimes, amongst our earliest impressions, and 
have grown with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength. But not to dwell on this consideration, I will pass 

2. To observe, in the second place, that to read the Bible 
with pleasure and profit, we must read it under the con- 
stant exercise of our intellectual and moral faculties, our 
reason and conscience. The senseless idea that Revelation 
is somehow opposed to, or inconsistent with, the dictates of 
reason, and that to employ one we must reject the other, has 
been practically maintained long enough, and should heuQe- 
forth be scouted by ewery intelligent person. Reason is as 
much a gifl of God, and a gift for which we should be as 
truly grateful, as Revelation itself. Indeed, it constitutes the 
indispensable pre-requisite to our receiving a revelation ; 
for without reason the Bible would be as useless to Man as 
to the beasts of the field, or the fowls of the air. Nor is 
there any volume in the world that demands or justifies a 
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more constant and vigorous exercise of our highest powen 
than the Holy Scriptures. It is no volume to slumber and 
dream over ; it requires attention ; and to be most higUlj 
profited, the reader of the Divine Oracles must have his fao- l 
ulties awake and keenly alive to every thought that is sag- I 
gested by the word of God. 

A trifling acquaintance with the history of religious oipin- 
ions in Christendom, will furnish the most abundant, and, at 
the same time, the most deplorable results of a disregard of 
this fundamental rule. The strangest doctrines have grown 
up, founded on the professed authority of the Bible, and 
sometimes, indeed, upon its most explicit declarations. 
Take one instance. The Catholic doctrine of the reol 
presence, as it is called, in the Eucharist, is well known. 
This startling doctrine, rather this absurdity, is professed!; 
based on a plain and express declaration of the Saviour him- 
self ! When he gave the bread and the cup to his disciples, 
in his last supper, he said. This is my body, — this is my blood. 
Were words ever more Explicit ? asks the Catholics. They 
speak directly to the point, and express as plainly as lan- 
guage can express any thing, just what we believe and 
teach. This consecrated bread is, therefore, the veryhody 
of Christ, and this cup, is it not filled with his blood ? Hence 
the faithful actually participate in his very body and blood, 
when they eat and dnnk in the Lord's supper ! 

Now that the mere words of Christ, — if they could be dis- 
severed from every thing that we know from all the teach- 
ings of common experience and observation, — do actually 
express what the Catholic believes cannot be denied ; but a 
single grain of common sense, a moment's exercise of reason, 
must forbid forever such an interpretation. These words 
cannot be taken literally ; they must be understood with 
such limitations as reason and common sense prescribe. 
Did Christ, indeed, when he instituted this solemn rite, hold 
his own body in his own hand, as he sat with the twelve ; 
did he break it with his own fingers, and did his disciples 
really eat it before his own eyes ? All this, and much more 
of the same kind, must have been truly done, or the whole 
interpretation here contended for must be given up as the 
sheerest absurdity. But this is not all : we must deny the 
testimony of all our senses, we must bid defiance to the dic- 
tates of reason itself, before we can adopt so wild a fancy. 

Suppose we introduce the same method of literalizing in 
jTelation to other maUera: God would be a rock, a ki^ 
tower, a shepherd, ^ %lc., ^c,^ «cftdL i^sswa C^^2rfv^ ^^^^i beat 
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What more I have to say in illustration of this subject, I 
can give in no better way than by quoting some of the pas- 
sages in which it was set forth by the primitive teachers. 

*< They shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, 
€k>d with U8,*' Matt, i, 23. 

•« In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men. . . . And the Word 
'Was made flesh, and dwelt amon^ us, (and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. 
. ... JVb man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, hs hath declared him." John i, 
1, 2, 4, 14, 18. 

** Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life ; no 
man cometh unto ihe Father but by me. If ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also ; and from henceforth ye knew him, and 
have seen him. Philip saith unto him. Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him. Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father ; and how say est thou, then, show us the Father ? Be- 
lievest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? The 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself ; but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Believe me, that I am in the 
Father and the Father in me ; or else believe me for the very works, 
sake." John xiv, 6-11. 

** God, who commando th the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ." 2 Cor. vi, 6. 

*< Who is the image of the invisible God." " In him dwelt all the 
fblness of the Godhead bodily." Col. i, 15 ; ii, 9. 

** God, who at sundry places and in divers manners spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son, who is the brightness of the Father's glory and the 
express image of his pdrson.** Heb. i, 1-3. 

If the readers of this Journal require an apology for the 
length of this communication, I trust they will find a suffi- 
cient one in the fact, that the subject which I have attempted 
to illustrate has long been misunderstood, and that a correct 
knowledge of it lies at the bottom of all just conceptions of 
the nature of Jesus Christ and of his religion. And what do 
we learn from the examination ? We see that the long- 
prevalent notion that Jesus Christ was, in reality, the eter- 
nal God, has not the least support in a correct interpretation 
of the language of the sacred record, and ns clearly do we 
see that the Scripture use of the term mystery completely 
removes the screen, or covering, under which the advocates 
of this doctrine have so long tried to hide and shield its ab- 
surdity. Is not this knowledge worth something ? In thou- 
sands of cases, Christianity has been rejected as an absurd 
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every day, it could not affect the demonstrable fact of the 
contrary ; and hence they could not be believed. In that 
case they would oppose nature, which, as I have before said, 
is older than revelation. But the Bible teaches nothing of 
this kind. It speaks of the earth and the heavenly bodies in 
accordance with the appearance of things, and as men al- 
ways then, and do now generally speak. It was designed 
to teach nothing on the subject. The same may be said of 
other things. The geologists may oppose and deny the in- 
terpretation which the Bible has received, with reference to 
the time and process of creation, but we must determine that 
the Bible has been justly interpreted before geology can 
affect the veracity of Scripture. It may be well doubted 
whether it was the design of Moses to give an accurate and 
scientific cosmogony. The great moral truth which we need 
especially to know, and which, I think, the first chapter of 
Genesis was intended to give, is that God created the heav- 
ens and the earth and all things, and is at once their Pre- 
server and Governor. 

As a general thing, it is but just to observe, the interpre- 
tation of Scripture must be always affected by the progress 
of scientific truth. To suppose that its meaning has been 
fully exhausted by the ancient fathers, or by modem divines, 
is unreasonable and absurd. Ever, therefore, may we praj, 
as did the Psalmist of old, "Open thou mine eyes, that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law." Ever should 
we employ our best powers of heart and mind to understand 
and appreciate its living truth. 



OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR DUTY. 
EXTRACT FROM A FAST DAT DISCOVBSB. 



br EBV. J. O. ADAMS. 



We need, above all other people on the earth, a true 
sense of our blessings and responsibilities. These should be 
in frequent remembrance. If they are not, then forgetful- 
ness, indifference, disobedience, practical atheism and cor- 
ruption may come upon ua. \i ^^ Nfwi\J\\i^\v'5i^Vv<MllY free 
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and invincibly strong as a nation, then must we know, and un- 
der such knowledge must we act, — that ** the wise*' alone can 
*' inherit glory," — ^that they only who revere and practise 
the commands of God, can be << as Mount Zion that cannot 
be moved, but abideth forever." We should, then, often 
refresh our memories with lessons of truth and duty, that as 
friends of our country, as patriots and Chrbtians, we may 
the better appreciate our rights, correct our abuses, apply 
our advantages, and discharge our obligations. 

The history of other nations assures us, that, if our coun- 
try, through the virtue of the truest wisdom, is to inherit 
prosperity and glory, the influence of Christianity must be 
its strength and life. This has given, this now gives to othec 
nations all the real exaltation which they possess. Greater, 
— higher than all other nations may we, with our Christian 
advantages, become. But our Christianity must be that of 
individuals. It must operate from mind to mind, from heart 
to heart. Each one must contribute his individual share in 
the sublime and holy work of moral emancipation and per- 
fection. 

We are, it is true, divided into sects in our great Chris- 
tian household. But this is far better than to be without 
Christianity. In all these sects, the good and the true- 
hearted are found ; and such know their duty as Christians 
to their country. They know the cardinal virtues which 
should dwell in and govern her ; — and it is their work to see 
that these virtues are secured. Sectarians, or not, we 
should not forget our individual influence. This is great 
indeed ; and if we ever love our country, we shall be care- 
ful of our example, knowing that this ever goes to make up 
its actual and permanent life. 

Here, then, are our Christian institutions, — the Sabbath, — 
the Christian ministry, — the Sabbath school, — and all that 
pertains to public religious instruction. Without these ad- 
vantages, we are cast back into moral '* chaos and cold night 
again." With them, we are made a *' peculiar people, whose 
God is the Lord." It is for us to say how these shall, 
be prized, — how they shall be sustained. Here, thank God, 
we have no church and state union ; here our church is 
without a bishop, — save the Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 
who is the head of every man. We have the largest liberty 
in our religious enjoyments. We should have most of that 
other inward liberty wherewith Christ maketh free. And 
in order to this, the great means of religious instruction 
need encouragement, support, true devotion, and continued 
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(kith in their efficacy and power. Tell me not of the patri- 
Mism of that man who has little or no regard for the influ- 
ences of Christianity. His words of patriotism are no better 
than '* sounding brass." He belies his very pretension. He 
woald have his country live without the very essentials of 
vitality. What would be the fate of the human physical sys- 
tem, without nourishment and pure air ? It would sicken 
and die. And so would a nation without the moral essen- 
tials of its existence. It must haire a pure moral atmosphere, 
-—it must have that healthful nourishment which spings from 
justice, truth, and love. 

In speaking thus, we cannot keep out of sight the influ- 
ence, for good or for evil, to be exerted hy those who are 
regarded as the political leaders, — ^the great, — the chief ci?- 
flians of our land. That we have those here who have vast 
intellectual en iowments, is not to be questioned. In this 
respect, no country on the earth, perhaps, can excel us. 
That we may continue to have such intellectual power, is not 
doubted. But, then, it becomes us all to ask, how this power 
is to be wielded. What are our great men in the halls of 
legislation, or in the chairs of state, if their greatness is 
political only, — if they depend mainly on political action for 
the success of the government under which we live, — if, 
when they talk of morality and religion, it is mere formality, 
going no deeper than the words spoken, — ^if every measure 
professed for our country's good, must be weighed in the 
balance of political party justice, before it can receive a de- 
cisive TEA or NAT ? I ask not these questions because I 
think that our leading politicians are, most of them, such 
men, — but because I have no doubt that some of them are, — 
and because it is not impossible that the number of such may 
increase. But what are such great men ? They are to the 
state, what an evil monarch, in one of our noted tragedies, is 
made to pronounce himself, — " but half made up !" 

It is not unfrequently the case, that the spiritual guides of 
our day, who, in their humble and earnest walks among 
men, see and speak the whole truth, in reference to the moral 
evils which beset us, when they call loudly on our politicians 
to seek, as far as practicable, to reform these evils, — are 
answered back that it is much easier to talk of reform in the 
pulpit and vestry-room, and to send it forth in sermon or 
essay from the minister's closet, than to encounter it politi- 
cally, and apply the actual remedy. There is, doubtless, 
some truth here. Bnt it la also equally true, that there is 
jirst as much de&cleacy v\i« oV)fiL«t\«^^. \(.\& <:j^'«<cl^<^ ease 
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that the politician needs the moral principle and the moral 
courage of that reformer in his closet, his vestry, pulpit, or 
prayer-meeting. Now let us have the two characters in one 
individual, — let us have our great men something greater 
than mere politicians ; — let us have them men of moral pow- 
er, fidelity, and indomitable courage ; men who, despite of 
all political-party considerations, will stand up and speak in 
trumpet tones the truth, the whole truth, in its directness 
and majesty, — and then, come evil or good report, act in its 
behalf ! Such greatness, such wisdom as this, will give us 
an inheritance of glory, which shall never wax old nor fade 
away while our country has a place and a name among the 
nations. 

But who place our great intellectual men in their high 
stations ? The people. And who are to blame if these men 
are not morally great and faithful ? The people. And what, 
then, are the people to do but to become themselves leavened 
with the leaven of righteousness ? It must be thus. If we 
are to have our leading politicians something else than giant 
partizans, striving for preferment and place, for honor and 
power, rather than for everlasting truth, then must we have 
the multitude rightly instructed and moved. Let truth and 
justice dwell with them ; let the spirit of love be shed abroad 
in their hearts ; let that expansive benevolence rule their 
consciences, which our very republican government pro- 
fesses, at least, to respect and honor ; and we shall soon see 
our law makers and rulers not only the profoundest in intel- 
lect, but the holiest in heart and life. What a call does this 
make on our consciences, that we, each one of us, contribute 
our share to the moral elevation of this people ! 

I would not forbode evil of our country, for I have great 
faith in its advancement and prosperity. Yet we may as 
well keep our eyes on the obvious evils which afBict us. 
Our country is extensive. Of territory, we have at present 
enough, — amply enough. God knows, — and, it seems to me, 
that all discerning nien might see, that we need no more 
now, until we have begun to apply the vast and wonderful, 
physical, intellectual, and moral resources of that already 
possessed. It seems to me irrational for us to be stretching 
out our hands for a greater territorial possession, while our 
system hath in it the seeds of disease. Let these first be 
eradicated, and the great body made sound and strong, 
before we ask what other neighboring state shall be ours. 
It is as good a maxim for nations as for individuals, not to 
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have more business on hand than they can profitably and 
honorably attend to. 

We have evils, — deadly evils among us. These we must 
look to and remedy ; and folly is it for any of us to shut our 
eyes against them. We need a far stronger Christian 
"home mission" than we have ever instituted or put into 
operation ; a mission in which all Christian sects, all real 
philanthropists, can be engaged. We need far less of reck- 
less speculation and love of sordid gain, and much more of 
sterling honesty. We need yet more sympathy for the labor- 
er and for the poor, and a great reduction of our pauper 
taxes, by preventing pauperism. We need redoubled exer- 
tions against the blight of intemperance. We must and shall 
yet have rational, continual, general discussion of domestic 
slavery, and an end to this mother of abominations in our 
reputed free land. And we ought to thank God that the 
signs of the times are so much more favorable here than thej 
have been in the past, — that this great question is coming 
home, and knocking so loudly at the door of every man's heart, 
— and that every man must hear it, and answer it to his 
conscience, his country, and his God ! In short, we need a 
virtue that shall enable us to look every evil in the face, with- 
out fearing that a worse one will come upon us for attempt- 
ing to consider and remove it. We need renewed and 
increasing efforts for the education of the youth of the present 
and coming generations. Then we need among our Chris- 
tians a regeneration, — a crucifixion, death, and everlasting 
burial of bigotry, intolerance, and sectarianism, — and a 
springing up into everlasting life of that love, which rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but in the truth, — that beareth, belie veth, 
hopeth, and endureth all things, and that never faileth. In 
this love we may, — we shall, — we must prosper. God's 
word, — past experience, — present indications all declare it. 
The wise shall inherit glory I Nations and people who fear, 
and trust, and serve the Father in heaven, shall make the 
world a garden of grace, and man an angel of salvation ! 

*' Blessed be God for this sublime ideal 
Which would transform this earth to paradise ! 
Blessed are they who strive to make it real 
In thought, and life, in toil, and sacrifice ! 

Man is God's image and God's temple glorious ; 
With joy his upward tendencies we hail ; 
For God hath said that love shall be victorious, — 
And truth is mighty and will yet prevail !'* 
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"HUMAN NATURE.** 



BY mSV. B. B. CHAPM. 

A SMALL work, bearing the above title, published in Lon- 
don, has just been received. It contains, besides an Intro- 
ductory Essay, a philosophical exposition of the divine 
institution of reward and punishment, which obtains in the 
physical, intellectual, and moral constitutions of men, and a 
series of ethical observations, written during the perusal of 
the Rev. J. Martineau's work, entitled ''Endeavors after 
the Christian Life." 

This work has some excellent thoughts. Its notion 
of Being seems not unreasonable. What the author means 
by this will be seen by the following : — 

" My wish, before proceeding further in this inquiry, will be to in- 
duce a strong, vivid, and livingly conscious conception of the infinite, 
the incalculable value of life ; comprehending as it does our entire 
being, in its most significant and extended sense. * What is a man 
]>rofited if he shall gam the whole world, and lose his own soul ?* ' The 
life is more than meat, and the body is more than raiment.' Indeed, 
life is of such immense, unspeakable value, that it is vain and inefiect- 
ual to attempt conveying, by mere words, any adequate idea of the 
supreme and mfinite superioritv of beino, superfluous to every other 
consideration or acquisition, of which the soul is capable. It alone im^ 
parteth value to all surrounding things ; and were it extin^ished, all 
the importance, beauty, and worth of this universe as relatmg to maa, 
would necessarily exist no more." — ^pp. 26, 27. 

Again, he says, speaking of the value of life, — 

*< Then the very smallest degree of development, the very slightest in- 
crease of the capabilities or faculties constituting Beiito, must neces- 
sarily be the thing most worthy our highest aspirations, and the greatest 
conceivable reward that could be bestowed for just action, or obedience 
to the divine laws as imprinted in our nature. Or, again, take another 
and perhaps more correct view of the subject. God is infinite in power, 
wisdom, and goodness,^-consequently perfect in happiness, — for these 
attributes in perfection are the generators of perfect happiness ; there- 
fore the greatest conceivable reward, or heaven, which man is capable 
of realizing, will consist in a progress and assimilationof himself to the 
fulness and perfection of God. Now, if this be correct, then the very 
slightest cessation of development or progression, the smallest possible 
decrease of those capabilities or faculties constituting Being, must 
necessarily be the thing demanding our most serious and earnest depre- 
cation, and the greatest conceivable punishment, or hell, that Deity 
could inflict, or the soul of man endure, for unjust action or disobedicBoe 
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to the divine laws as imprinted in omr nature. Or, in other woidi, 
if God be inBnite in power, wisdom, and goodness, and, consequently^, 
perfect in happiness, the greatest absolute suffering of which man u 
capable, will consist in a gradual extinction of those faculties and attri- 
butes, which, in their fulness of perfection, distinguish, and pre-emi- 
nently constitute, the character of the Creator : in a deadly decession, 
or dymg from God." — ^pp. 28, 29. 

The same thought is thus beautifully expressed : — 

« God's court of eternal justice is never prorogued. His judgments 
are not postponed. With him there can be no past or future, but all is 
concentrated into an everlasting Now. He never delays his benefits 
Of penalties ; but rewards or punishes every act of obedience or 
transgression, in the very moment of its |>erfonnance. Moreover, in 
every sentence there is no departure from impartiality ; but reward or 
punbhment, accession or decession of Being is infallibly determined in 
•exact proportion to the deserts, be they good or evil. The balance of 
God is always suspended, and without possibility of error. Hia calcule 
transcends our most skilful arithmetic." — p. 82. 

On the extent of human agency our author speaks as fol- 
lows : 

" So soon as man shall discern that his destiny is in his own hands, 
and that God has endued him with the capability of becoming the 
author of his own happiness or misery, according to the nature of his 
deeds, he will need no outward law, no threat or fear of future punish- 
ment, to urge him in the pursuit of a life of truth, beneficence, and 
love."— p. 67. 

This is an assertion of such magnitude that it ought to be 
thoroughly scrutinized. It seems to me an extreme doctrine 
■of free agency. We may be permitted merely to ask, who 
placed the destiny of man into his own hands ? Has man 
the control of all the circumstances that affect his destiny ? 

While the author very clearly shows that sin is its own 
punishment, there are some things not so satisfactory in his 
leork. In the first place, he assumes, that, by long use, we 
can become so accustomed to physical pain as not to feel it. 
This is very doubtful, at least, he should have furnished us 
with facts to that effect. So is it in regard to that with which 
he makes this gradual insensibility to physical pain analo- 
gous. It is very doubtful if conscience ever becomes wholly 
dead. The process which would produce gradual insensi- 
bility to physical pain, according to this author, would be 
more likely to produce destruction of the part thus exposed. 
But in the case selected as analogous, he does not seem to 
contend for actual extinction of conscience, but for its death. 
It should be remembered ^ moreover, that a perfect analogy be- 
iween physical and BpmWiV «\eiii«f\\& \svv) \i^ ^<(^\^<5il^ be- 



cause one is temporal and limited, the other immaterial, immor- 
tal, unlimited. But another objection lies against the author, 
inasmuch as he seems to assign no place to repentance, but 
so far as can be perceived, makes some cases hopeless. It 
is to be regretted that he has not spoken more fully upon 
this point, and indicated his ideas of recovery or restoration, 
— ^whether he thinks this possible in any case, or in all cases, 
and how it is to be accomplished, if possible. If only in 
some cases possible, why not in all ? 



EDITORS' TABLE. 



Baptism for the Dead. — "Else what shall they do, which are 
baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? why are they then 
baptized for the dead ?" 1 Cor. xv, 29. This has been pronounced by 
Dr. Clarke the most difficult text in the New Testament. Thac it is, 
18 apparent from the various interpretations that have been given it. 
Calmet mentions twenty-four. I do not design to trouble the reader with 
a statement of them ; for though they might amuse him, but few of them 
would afford him any instruction. The word rendered baptized is used 
in different senses, sometimes to denote immersion^ or sprinkling, some- 
times grievous afflictions, and persecutions even unto death. See Matt, 
iii, 6 ; Mark i, 8 ; Luke iii, 16 ; Acts xxii, 16, where it denotes water 
baptism. See also Matt, xx, 22, 23 ; Mark x, 88, 39 ; Luke xii, 60, 
where it denotes the trials and sufferings of Jesus and his apostles. In 
which of these senses is the word employed in the text under consid- 
eration ? For several reasons I believe it is the latter. 

1. In the succeeding verse, (30), he refers to the hazards run, in be- 
coming Christians. "Why," he asks, ** stand we in jeopardy every 
hour?'* This shows that he has reference to the trials, and persecu- 
tions, and sufferings endured by the Christians, on account of their 
belief concerning the dead. Some had suffered martyrdom for their 
faith ; others had endured evils worse than death ; and thus had been 
fulfilled in them the words of Christ, — "Ye shall indeed drink of the 
cup that I drink of ; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal 
shall ye be baptized." 

2. He uses the word die figuratively in the second verse (31) from 
the one on which I am commenting. " I protest from your rejoicing 
which I haTO in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily," that is, I am daily 
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exposed to the danger of being put to death for my laith. Now, if ki 
could use the word die figuratively, why not the word rendered ^iiptitit 

8. For the dead, or on account of his teachings and faith concenii^ 
the dead, he had fought with wild beasts at Ephesos, after the maimer 
of the Ephesians ; to this great degradation and danger he had been 
compelled to submit, or deny his faith. Now, why should he Ian 
coupled this with baptism for the dead, if the latter did not refer to the 
sufferings of believers ? 

4. Baptism for the dead, or on account of the dead, (for vtiiq may be 
so rendered,) cannot be explained to mean water baptism without do- 
ing violence to the object of the apostle's argument. He was laboriof 
to prove that all men would be raised from the dead because Christ 
was raised. Hear his reasoning. "For if the dead rise not, then is 
not Christ raised : and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye 
are yet in your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and bo- 
come the first-fruits of them that slept. For since by man came deatk, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam aU 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 16-21. That is, if 
there is to be no resurrection of the dead, then those who have sufieied 
martyrdom on account of Christ are perished ; why, theFcfore, should 
they have thus suffered ? what motive could they have had to endure 
the baptism with which Christ was baptized ? Hence, to be baptized 
on account of the dead, was to endure all the trials and persecutions 
consequent upon believing that Jesus was a divine teacher, and that 
all would be made alive in him. 

For these reasons, it .appears evident that baptism for the dead was 
a figurative baptism, — it was suffering, as Jesus had, for the cayse of 
truth. This view of the text has the sanction of Pearce, who says : 

'* I think that the most probable meaning of the phrase is to be 
fetched from Matt, xx, 22 ; Luke xii, 60 ; and Markz, 38, in all which 
places fianrltia&at signifies to die a violent death by the hands of perse- 
cutors ; it seems to have been a metaphor, taken from the custom of 
those days in baptizing ; for the person baptized went down under the 
water, and was, as it were, buried under it ; hence St. Paul says, in 
Rom. vi, 4, and Col. ii, 12, that they were buried with Christ by bap- 
tism. So that this custom probably gave occasion to our Saviour to 
express his being to suffer death by the hands of the Jews, in the 
phrase of a baptism that he was to be baptized with. And St. Paul 
seems to have taken up the same phrase, with a little variation but 
still with the same meaning ; in this view of the matter, ot panriHutvoi 
ihrig TmvvtxQmv may signify literally, wAo ar« baptized with regard to 
the dead, that is» such oeJiOQe been put to deoAiki^ ^\l \k^lief ia Chiist. 
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If we thus understand the words as spoken of persons then dead, what 
8t. Paul says in the next verse, will correspond to them the better : — 
FFAy also do we run hazards every hour 7 that is, what will become of 
those who have sufiered death for Christ's sake ? and why do we, who 
are alive, run the hazard of our lives every hour? The chief reason 
'which Calmet assigns against this sense of panTito/ntvoi, is that it is a 
metaphorical sense ; but does not St. Paul use the same word in as 
metaphorical sense in chapter x, ii, where he speaks of the Jews being 
baptized into Moses in the cloud 7 Johan. Albertus in his Observat. 
Philolog. on the New Testament, and Hombergh, in his Parega Sacra, 
have declared for the sense which I have given to the words." Com. 
in loc. 

Macknight has given the following paraphrase of the text, and the 
three verses succeeding it : — 

«* I told you, verse 22, that by Christ all shall be made alive ; and 
verses 26, 26, that he must reign till death, the last enemy, is destroy- 
ed by the resurrection, otherwise, what shall they do to repair their 
loss, who are immersed in sufierings for testifying the resurrection of 
the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? And what inducement can they 
have to suffer death for believing the resurrection of the dead ? And if 
the resurrection of the dead is a falsehood, why do we apostles also 
expose ourselves to death every hour by preaching it ? By the boast- 
ing concerning you, which I have on account of your faith in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, I am in danger of death daily, for preaching the resur- 
rection of the dead. If, after the manner of men, I have fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus for preaching the resurrection, what is the ad- 
vantage of that combat to me, if the dead rise not ? It had been better 
to have followed the maxim of the wicked, let us enjoy every pleasure, 
for we are soon to die, and after death there is nothing." Com in 
loc. 

In a note, Macknight has the following just remarks : — 

'* Baptized for the resurrection of the dead. That the meaning of 
this passage may be attained, let it be observed, first, that as the 
phrase, verse 18, ' fallen asleep for Christ,' evidently signifies * fallen 
asleep for believing and testifymg that Jesus is Christ the Son of God,' 
so here, 'baptized for the dead' may signify ' baptized for believing 
and testifying the resurrection of the dead.' Next, as our Lord termed 
the sufienngs he was to undergo at Jerusalem, * a baptism with which 
he was to be baptized,' Luke xii, 60, and declared that James and 
John should be baptized with the baptism he was to be baptized with,' 
Matt. XX, 23, that is, should undergo like sufferings with him, ending 
in death ; in representing the sufferings which the first Christians en- 
dured under the idea of a baptism, the apostle adopted his Master's 
phraseology, and reasoned strongly, when he asked the Corinthians, 
* What shall they do who are baptized for believing and testifying the 
resurrection of the dead, if the dead rise not at all ?' " 



Eleventh Annual Report of the Seaman's Aid Society. 
— ^The Seaman's Aid Society, as may be inferred by its name, is de- 
signed for the benefit of disabled seamen, and their families. Its ^lan 
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of rendering aid we think far preferable to that of any other charittUe 
•ociety in Boston. Instead of giving to the poor, except to those iriw 
are sick, it provides them with employment, and pays an adequate com- 
pensation for all the service rendered. This we consider much the best 
way of aiding the poor. A great proportion of the poverty among ob, 
is caused by the inability of the poor to obtain work at a rate which 
will aflbrd them subsistence. Many of this class are willing to woik, 
and do work much beyond their strength. Bat tbeir labor does not 
support them. This is more particularly the case with regard to 
females. There are hundreds of them in Boston who would never tsk 
charity, if they were adequately paid for the labor they peHbrm. But 
they are not. They are subjected to a cruel system of oppresnon. 
What is termed slop toork, which is the principal employment of poor 
women who live by their needles, is done for almost nothing. This 
state of things should not be. The friends of humanity should not 
suffer woman to be thus wronged. There is a remedy. Instead of 
giving to those able to work, provide them vnth employment, andjpoy 
them for what they do. If half the money given by the humane, were 
expended in this way, a better provision would be made for the poor 
than is now made. Let there be clothing stores, and different kindfi of 
workshops established, and the public would support them. The store 
of the Seaman's Aid Society succeeds, and why may not others, estab- 
lished on the same plan, succeed also ? 

There is another consideration worthy of notice. Giving to the poor 
has in some respects an injurious influence. It destroys their ambi- 
tion, and that commendable pride which does so much towards stimu- 
lating to action. It makes them say, ** We have had charity, — ^we can 
never be anything, — ^we are forever disgraced." In some, it cherishes 
indolence, and makes them relax their exertions, and look to others to 
clothe and feed them. We do not say it is always so, but in many 
cases. It is infinitely better, then, to assist the poor to help them- 
selves, than to directly provide for their wants. 

For these reasons, we sincerely wish that a new system of extending 
relief to the poor could be adopted. The Seaman's Aid Society is a 
correct model aflter which it would be well to copy. But to effect the 
change, there must be a concert of action. We wish there could be a 
convention of all the friends of the poor called, and measures forthwith 
adopted. 

The operations of the Seaman's Aid Society have been quite exten- 
sive during the past year. The treasurer has received and paid out 
over $13,000. 
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Amebican Litxbatitbe, — Thx Cabi<yi<e Imitatobs. — ^We 
bave been highly gratified with some strictures, in the last ** North 
American Review," upon the imitators of Carlyle among American 
writers. They are contained in the review of Lowell's Poems, a paper 
mrritten with great candor and ability. The writer considers American 
literature, in many respects, as under very unfortunate influences. One 
of these influences is thus described : 

*< We all remember when Mr. Carlyle's whimsical peculiarities made 
their first appearance, and the eflect they had at once upon the servile 
tribe. Mr. Carlyle is a man of genius, learning, and humane tenden- 
cies ; his brilliant thoughts often break through the ragged clouds of 
bis most absurd phraseology, and make us grieve, that an author capa- 
ble of writing so well should write so execrably ; should spoil the efiect 
of his fine powers by the paltry folly of imitating so bad a model as 
^ean Paul Richter ; an * original ' writer who kept a commonplace- 
book of odd expressions and far-fetched figures, which he embroidered 
on the ground of his natural style. The study of German became an 
epidemic about the time that Carlyle broke out ; the two disorders ag- 
gravated each other, and ran through all the stages incident to literary 
affectation, until they assumed their worst form and common sense 
breathed its last, as the * Orphic Sayings ' came, — those most unmeaning 
and witless efiusions, — we cannot say of the brain, for the smallest 
Biodicum of brains would have rendered their appearance an impossi- 
bility, — but of mere intellectual inanity. Thus Carlyle rejected his 
own early and manly English style, to imitate in English a bad Ger- 
man model. The American Carlyle tribe imagined they were doing a 
wise and brilliant thing, by imitating the second-hand absurdities oi an 
imitator, mistaking these borrowed follies for great originalities, and 
forgetting that affectation is the deadliest poison to the growth of 
sound literature."— pp. 284, 285. 

From the specimens of Carlylism found in many writers, we should 
judge that they had filled their commonplace books from the <* odd ex- 
pressions and far-fetched figures" of Carlyle, an author whom no man 
can read till he has mastered the strange and unnatural dialect which 
their prototype has adopted from the German. The transcendentalists 
of our country have been the greatest sinners in corrupting our litera- 
ture. Erroneous as we regard their systemof faith, we doubt whether 
they have done so much injury to the cause of religion, as they have 
done to American literature. An intelligent clergymen once remarked 
to the author of a work on transcendentalism, and written in the true 
transcendental style, that he was unable to understand it. The con- 
ceited author replied, that he could not be expected to find brains for 
his readers. The remark was just, for no one would expect such a 
writer to have the least modicum of brains to spare. 
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PoKMt BT Mart Ahh H. Dodd. Hartford : Cmae, Tiffiioy, ul 
Bumham. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 184. 

This 18 a pretty volume, from the pen of a lady who has longbeea 
favorably known among us as the author of many lively and gnccM 
prose sketches, as well as the poems now presented to the public TIn 
volume must, we should suppose, be acceptable to all readers ; pn- 
senting as it does every variety of style and sentiment ; songs of afibo- 
tion, hymns, gay strains, and mournful waitings for the departed, breath- 
ing yet a spirit of hope and of that faith which triomphs over all thingB, 
even death. They are all, with one or two exeeptions, short, tad 
were evidently thrown off while the heart was gushing with the M- 
ings they express, whether of joy or sorrow. Some of the elegtu 
stanzas are full of touching beauty, and blessed must have been their 
mission to the sorrowing and bereaved. There is a ** sermon of elo- 
quent warning" in the poem on page 218, " Are we slumbering now?'* 
some beautiful verses, entitled "Brighter Tears," and a most 
article, ** The Days of ChivaUy," full of light and pleasant 
But we had no intention of enumerating the contents, or of seleetii^ 
the beauties of the work ; we are accounted but a sorry juc|ge in these 
matters, but this we will say to our friends, — purchase the volume tad 
we will ensure you several hours of pleasant reading. It may be fomd 
at the store of A. Tompkins, No. 38 Comhill. 



Capital Punishment. — Our thanks our due to Mr. Briggt, No. 
403 Washington Street, for a copy of Br. Spear's work on Capital Pod- 
ishment. We were surprised, on turning to the title-page, to find that 
the sixth edition had been issued. This is, no doubt, the best work 
extant on the subject. It is written with care, and contains a vast 
fund of facts and arguments, which prove, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that punishment by death can be abolished with perfect safety. The 
Orthodox, however, seem determined that such a reform shall not be 
effected, and they resist most strenuously all efforts for its accomplish- 
ment. But their cry for blood will not long be heeded ; the gallows 
will be abolished. As friends of humanity, they should say. Lei (he 
experiment be made, and if not successful, we can return again to this 
sanguinary custom. 

The book is bound with unusual neatness, like all the books coming 
from the bindery of Mr. Briggs. 
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A WORD TO THE INQUIRING. 



BY RBV. T. B. TUATBB. 



The following two positions will be admitted without ques- 
tion, it is believed, by all Christians. 

1st. If the doctrine of endless punishment be, as affirmed 
by its believers, absolutely and indispensably necessary to 
the preservation of virtue, and to perfect obedience to the 
laws of God, — if this be the salutary and saving influence of 
the doctrine, then it constitutes one of the strongest possible 
reasons for its being revealed to man at the very earliest 
period of the world's history. 

2d. If endless punishment be true, it is terribly true to all 
those who are in danger ; and if true, all mankind are in 
danger, — wherein is found another powerful reason why it 
should have been made known, in the clearest manner, on 
the very morning of creation ! In the clearest manner,^— it 
should not have been left in doubt or obscurity, by the use of 
indefinite terms ; but it should have been proclaimed in lan- 
guage which no man could misunderstand, if he would. 
Rather than that there should be even the possibility of a 
mistake in a matter of such vast and fearful moment to the 
undying soul, it should have been written all over the heav- 
ens in letters of fire and flame ! 

Let us, then, proceed to an examination of some of the 
examples where we may expect to find it revealed, its re- 
straining power employed, and the weight of its awful curse 
brought down upon the guilty victims. 

VOL, I. NO, XII. 33 
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I. The First TransgresBum, Gen. ii, 15, 17 ; iii. In 
this example of sin and punishment, being the first on record, 
ive have not the slightest allusion to endless wo, either before 
the transgression, for the purpose of restraining our first 
parents, or after it, as the consequence of the transgression. 
It i<» true, God said, ** In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die ;" but this says nothing of endless punish- 
ment, and we entreat the reader not to take this for granted. 
So awful a doctrine must not be assumed. But, reader, sup- 
pose this does mean endless misery, — do you believe that 
God would reveal so terrible a truth as this in language so 
easily misunderstood ? If the immortal salvation of your 
children had been at issue, would you not have been more 
explicit and plain ? Would you not have chosen language 
that could not be mistaken ? 

Now turn and read the sentence, pronounced after the 
transgression, and you find here also that not one word is 
said about endless wo ! The serpent is cursed, and the 
ground is cursed ; but neither the man nor the woman ! Is 
not this very singular } And observe carefully all the words 
of the sentence, and while mention is made of evils to be en- 
dured in this life, not the faintest allusion is made to any 
evil or punishment beyond this life, iii, 1-16. Wow if the 
doctrine of endless punishment be true, how is this to be ac- 
counted for ? Can it be possible that God would be so cai'e- 
ful to mention all the lesser evils, and wholly omit all men- 
tion of the terrible torments of an endless hell ? Consider 
this question. 

2. Cam; or the murder of Abel, Gen. iv, 1—16. Here 
we have an example of the greatest of all crimes, murder, 
the murder of a brother ! Surely we may now expect the 
punishment of endless punishment to be revealed ; and it 
would seem that, if true, there is no possible way to avoid 
mention of it. This was the first instance of this awful 
crime, and Cain, standing exposed to the fearful penalty, 
this was the time to roll the thunder of its terrors through 
the world, as a warning to all coming generations ! This 
must have been done, if true ; and yet, in the whole account 
we have not a single word on the subject, not the slightest 
intimation that any such punishment was threatened to Cain. 
He was cursed from the earth, which was to refuse him its 
fruits when tilled, and he was driven forth as a fucitive and 
vagabond, crying out, '* My punishment is greater than I 
can bear," — and tV\ere l\\e «k.iieowvv\. ewd'a. 
Now we put the queslvou, C«i.iv\V>a^\)ck%\.C,^va.^^a^\i^MARk 
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the punishment named, to be subjected to endless torments 
afler this life, and yet be led wholly ignorant of the dreadful 
fate that awaited him ? Reader, can you satisfy yourself 
that God would have been silent on this point, if ii were 
true ? And was it right to be silent, if the terrible fate of 
Cain could have served as a warning and a restraint to those 
who should come after him ? 

But again ; it is said in verse 15, ''Therefore whosoever 
slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven-fold." 
In view of this, let us ask the question, — If infinite, endless 
torment is the punishment of Cain, how can seven-fold more 
than this be inflicted on another ? Yet so it is written, and, 
therefore, either Cain's punishment was not endless wo, or 
there can be such a thing as seven-fold endless ivo ! 

3. The Deluge, or the destruction of the old world. Gen. 
vi, 7, 8. Here we have one of the most remarkable exam- 
ples of wickedness and judgment recorded in the Bible ; and 
if ever anything is said on the subject of endless punishment, 
we may look for it here with the certainty of finding it. The 
description of the exceeding wickedness of the people who 
were destroyed in the flood may be seen in verses 5, 1 1 , and 
13, of chapter vi. The heart was given to evil, and ** only 
evil continually ;" *' the earth was filled with violence, and 
all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth." Here, 
then, was precisely the time, here the circumstances, which 
required the revelation and preaching of endless punishment, 
if, as affirmed, its influence is restraining and saving. This 
was the occasion, of all others, to make it known, that, 
through its terrifying and subduing power, the depraved and 
corrupted people might be turned from their sins, and the 
world thereby saved from the overwhelming horrors of the 
flood. 

And yet here, too, not one word is said on the subject in 
the whole account. Noah, who was a ** preacher of righte- 
ousness," was not a preacher of endless punishment. No 
mention is made of his ever having breathed a syllable in 
relerc^nce to it ; nor is there a single line in the record of 
this ovent, showing that God threatened this, or that any 
attempt was made to restrain or reform the people through 
ifi influence. Is not this very strange, if the doctrine ex- 
erts the favorable influence ascribed to it ? And did God do 
all he might have done to reform and save them ? 

But again ; in the account of their judgment, we are told 
that they were destroyed by the flood from the face of the 
earth, every thing that had breath, and with this the record 
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closes, vi, 11-17; vii, 10-24. Now if, as asserted, thej 
were not only destroyed by the flood, but were afterwards 
subjected to the tortures of the world of ceaseless wo, is ii 
not passingly strange that no mention is made of this ? not 
even an allusion to it ? Can any explanation of this mys- 
terious silence be given ? Is it possible that everything else 
should be carefully related, even to the height of the waters 
above the mountains, and the number of days they prevailed, 
and yet that the endless and indescribable torments of bell, 
the most terrible part of the judgment, and the most impor- 
tant to the world and to us, should be wholly omitted, and 
that without one word of explanation ? 

4. Desti^ction of Sodom and Gomorrah, Gen. xviii,.xix. 
Here we have another instance of remarkable wickedness and 
of terrible judgment. Yet, on examination we find no warn- 
ing given to the Sodomites of an endless fire, to which the soul 
would be subjected, after the fire by which the body should 
perish. The extreme wickedness of the people is set forth 
with graphic power, in the scene described in chapter xviii, 
23-33 ; and it would seem a proper occasion for a revelation 
of endless punishment, if true, for such, if any, must cer- 
tainly be its victims. But if we turn to the record, chapter 
xix, 24-29, we find it contains no hint of the matter, either 
in the way of warning to the Sodomites, or of history for re- 
straining future transgressors. If true, how is this omission 
to be explained in harmony with the acknowledged principles 
of justice, to say nothing of mercy ? 

The difficulty is not removed by reference to Jude vii. 
For, in the first place, the expression, ** sufl^ering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire," does not establish the point of endless 
Buffering, — *' eternal" fire and endless fire being two things 
quite distinct from each other. The original word means 
simply indefinite time. In the second place, it is said, they 
are *'set forth as an example, sufl'ering the vengeance," 
&c. Now the very argument in question is based on the 
fact, that the history of the overthrow of Sodom does not fur- 
nish an example of endless torment, since not one word is 
said on the subject by Moses, from beginning to end of his 
account ! Where, then, is the example ? 

Admitting the common interpretation of Jude to be cor- 
rect, it is involved in inextricable diflliculty ; for, 1st. It 
states a falsehood, since the Sodomites were not set forth as 
an example of endless punishment in the invisible world, as 
DO record of it is gWenb'^ "Mlos^^^, ot l\v^ ^ro\jhets, or any 
eacred writer. 2d. How *vs *\V. V\v«\ iJ\ \xv€yvV\qw q,S. ^^ t&s&\.^^ 
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should have been omitted until the time of Jude, and then be 
introduced, as it clearly is, incidentally, in the way of illus- 
tration ? If there is any restraining power in the example, 
why was it concealed from the world more than 2000 years ? 
Why was not the awful fate which awaited them revealed to 
the victims in the first place ? It might have saved them. 
Why did not the sacred historian give account of it, that the 
millions who lived and perished between the event and the 
time of Jude, might have had the benefit of the example ? 
If he was inspired, did he not know it ? and, if so, why was 
he silent ? 

5. Ahithophel the Suicide. 2 Samuel xvii. In the wick- 
edness and death of this man we have a case of great mo- 
ment. He was a very bad, unprincipled, and cruel man, 
and, as Dr. Clarke says, ** Died an unprepared and accursed 
death.^' He laid violent hands upon himself, — he committed 
suicide ! and this, too, in the very midst of his wickedness ! 
Of such persons the reader well knows what is said by the 
believers in endless punishment, — ** there is no hope for 
them ; they die without repentance, in the very act of crime, 
and they must be consigned to ceaseless torments here- 
after." 

Well, then, this being true, we shall surely hear some- 
thing of it now. Some relation will be made, some warning 
given to restrain those who come after. Let us, then, turn 
to the record. ** And when Ahithophel saw that his counsel 
was not followed, he saddled his ass, and arose and got him 
home to his house, to his city, and put his household in 
order, and hanged himself ^ and died, and loas buried in the 
sepulchre of his father.*^ vs. 23. This is all, every word ! 
and not a syllable about his being sent to a place of endless 
wo after death ! We are told that he hanged himself, died, 
and was buried, and this is all the inspired penman has to 
say about it. Now, if any one ever died in a fit state for 
this punishment, this was the man ; and we ask in reason, if 
the sacred writer knew, or believed, that Ahithophel was, 
after his death, subjected to unending suffering, is it proba- 
ble, is it possible, he would or could have passed it over in 
entire silence ? Would he be careful to mention the unimpor- 
tant matters, that he saddled his ass, put his household in 
order,- was buried, &c., and yet utter not so much as one word 
in regard to the awful subject of the interminable tortures 
beyond the burial and the grave ? 

These questions are all of the utmost importance to the 
inquiring mind ; aad the right understanding of the several 
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passages of sacred history on which they are founded, is of 
infinite moment to all. We trust the candid, who are sin- 
cerely in search of God's truth, will give the whole subject 
a patient and prayerful investigation ; and we doubt not that, 
with heaven's blessing, they will find the way to life and 
peace. 



CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
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That it is the duty of Christian parents to give their chil- 
dren a Christian education, will not be doubted by persons 
6f any denomination. Roman Catholics educate their chil- 
dren in the Christian faith, as they understand it. Even 
those whose circumstances will not allow them to learn their 
children to read and write, and who are ignorant of these 
useful arts themselves, are devotedly diligent to instruct 
them in the doctrine of their church, and in a strict observ- 
ance of its rites. The various Protestant denominations do 
the same. Yet there are different customs among different 
sects, in relation to the means whereby those who have been 
brought up and educated in the faith of the church, are 
allowed the privileges of Christian communion and fellow- 
ship. The church of Rome, as well as the English church, 
observe a rite called confirmation, and the subject has a god- 
father and a godmother, as at the rite of baptism. But our 
other Christian communities vary somewhat from those men- 
tioned, and also from each other. What is called conver- 
sion, or experiencing religion, or being born of the spirit, 
and the making of an open or public profession of this change, 
and subscribing to the articles of faith professed by a church, 
and, in some cases, submitting to the rite of baptism, are re- 
quisites which entitle one to membership of a Christian com- 
munion. The denomination called Friends practise no 
outward rite, nor do they exact any formal subscription to 
articles of faith, by which members are received into their 
fellowship ; but they bring up their children in the doctrine 
they believe, and in iViose Vv^b\l^ of dress and manners which 
they esteem conformaYA© lo d\vva^ \.^%3c\\yb:%^. 
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That there are many true, honest, and sincere Christians, 
in all the different Christian communities, charity will not 
sulQer us to doubt. And it is, unquestionably, this honest 
sincerity of heart, which gives to any one the best title to the 
name of Christian. As it is a fact, that each of the various 
denominations believes its own peculiarities to be most agree* 
able to the Scriptures, and to what God in them hath re- 
quired, it seems natural to ask whether it be a fact, that the 
Scriptures have furnished us with any definitely prescribed 
formula, by which additions should be made to a Christian 
community, of such as are brought up, from infancy, by 
Christians, and taught the Christian religion ? 

We learn from the New Testament, that, when Chris- 
tianity, as distinct from Judaism and Paganism, was first set 
up, and the Christian church first established, converts to 
this new religion were inducted into the pale of the church 
by an avowal of their conversion, and, in many cases, if not 
in the most of cases, by the rite of baptism. At that time, 
there were none who from infancy had been educated in the 
Christian religion ; therefore none could be received into 
the church but converts, either from Judaism or from Pagan* 
ism. 

The Jews were Jews by birth, by education, and by the 
observance of all the rites of the law of Moses. If a Pagan 
became a Jew, of course it must be by conversion from 
Paganism to Judaism, and by conforming to Jewish rites. 
Pagans were Pagans by birth and education ; and were 
from infancy taught the religion of their fathers, and entitled 
to all the immunities of their religion and devotions. But 
the question which, in relation to our general subject, most 
concerns us is, by what means are the children of Christian 
parents, who are educated in the Christian religion from in- 
fancy, to become members of Christian churches ? 

It is evident that this important question must and will be 
answered differently by different denominations. That numer- 
ous class of Christians, who believe that we all come into 
the world tainted with what is called original sin, and with a 
depraved nature, under the wrath and curse of our Creator, 
and '* exposed to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, 
and to the pains of hell forever," believe that there must be 
a spiritual conversion, by the agency and power of God, in 
the heart of every individual, in order to entitle him to the 
communion of the church of Christ. Among Congrega- 
tionalists, children, who have been baptized in infancy, when 
converted^ may join the church by making a i^ublic confes- 
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sion of their conversion, and subscribing to the church creed. 
But among the Baptists, infant baptism is not allowed ; 60 ' 
that after conversion the subject must be baptized, and join 
the church by confession and subscription. 

These difierences, which exist among Christians in oar 
community, serve to make and to maintain divisions, which 
prevent that union and fellowship which are very desirable, 
and would essentially promote genuine Christianity in our 
midst. But we must endure the injurious effects of these 
divisions until the true spirit of the divine Master shall pre- 
vail, so as to exert an intluence stronger than are our attach- 
ments to our peculiar prejudices. 

As a denomination, Universalists have not, as yet, estab- 
lished any definite rules in relation to our general question. 
One reason, and perhaps the greatest, why we have not done 
this is, that we are composed of converts from the various 
denominations in our community, aud, of course, we are 
more united in the particular belief which distinguishes us 
from all other denominations, than in outward rites and for- 
mularies. When churches have been gathered, in our de- 
nomination, and the communion service attended to, those 
who have thus associated themselves have considered them- 
selves at liberty to prescribe rules for themselves, agreeably 
to the dictates of their own judgment ; and there has, as yet, 
nodisfellowship been produced by this liberal course ; and it 
is to be hoped that there may be none in future. Some of our 
denomination are not convinced of the necessity of forming 
churches distinct from the congregation who attend public 
worship ; and there are some who do not believe that it is 
the duty of Christians to attend to the Lord's supper, who 
feel it to be a duty and a privilege to attend public worship 
in the usual forms. Under these circumstances, in order to 
preserve the fellowship and union of the whole denomination, 
it seems necessary to avoid the establishment of any pre- 
scribed rules, to which all must conform in order to the en- 
joyment of general fellowship. 

If by understanding the teachings of the Scriptures, and 
having right views of the doctrine and spirit of the religion 
of Christ, we should come to the conclusion that children 
may be educated Christians, it seems that there would he no 
necessity of requiring any particular confession of faith, or 
submission to any outward rite, in order to entitle them to 
all the privileges of Christian communion and fellowship. 
This suggestion may startle some who are afraid of innova- 
tion, and tenacioua of povula 'wYkvi^v >i)aB^ V^n^V^^&maILy ^ni- 
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braced from their childhood. For instance ; — one converted 
from the Baptist denomination to Universalism, may retain 
his former belief in the native depravity of man, and, of 
course, the necessity of a miraculous conversion, and of 
Water-baptism, &c. Thus circumstanced, he is not prepared 
to allow that a child can be a real Christian by mere educa- 
tion. Now if such an individual will carefully look into him- 
self, he will find that, however paradoxical it may seem, his 
own prejudices go to substantiate the very thing at which he 
revolts. Was he not educated from infancy to believe in 
the native depravity of the human heart } He was. And 
was he not taught from his childhood to believe in the neces- 
sity of a miraculous conversion ? He was. And did he not 
from childhood believe that all truly converted persons ought 
to be baptized ? He did. Then was he not educated a 
Christian in all these particulars ? But he says he has met 
with a change of heart. What change of heart has he met 
with ? Just such a change as he was taught to believe in 
when a child. And this change, too, was effected by the 
same means as he had been taught were necessary to pro- 
duce it. Without being more particular on this subject, it 
may be remarked, that nothing in all such cases is found to 
vary, materially, from what is acquired by education. 

If the writer of this article be not in error on this subject, 
children can as easily be educated Christians as they can be 
taught to Tead and write. What is there in Christianity, 
which is understood by parents, which they cannot teach to 
their children ? Christian parents believe there is one God, 
the creator and governor of all things, and they can teach 
their children the same ; and they do thus teach them. 
They believe that God sent Jesus into our world to save the 
world from wickedness, and they can and do teach their 
children the same. They believe that God has revealed in 
the Scriptures his will concerning us, our duty to him and 
to' our fellow-creatures, and our final destiny, and they can 
and do teach their children these things. Will any say that, 
though parents may educate their children in the theory of 
the Christian religion, they cannot instil the divine spirit of 
Christ into their hearts and affections? If so, how lamen- 
table is our case ! Parents that are actuated by a spirit of 
enmity and contention, of bitterness and maliciousness, find 
no difficulty in communicating their wicked spirit to their 
children. It is natural for children to imitate their parents, 
and to imbibe their spirit. And there appears no reason to 
doubt that, if parents are governed by iliQ lt^« s^ixit ot 
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This 18 a pretty Yolume, from the pen of a lady who has longbea 
favorably known among us as the author of many lively and grtccM 
prose sketches, as well as the poems now presented to the public Tltt 
volume must, we should suppose, be acceptable to all readen ; pn- 
senting as it does every variety of style and sentiment ; songs of aflfe^ 
tion, hymns, gay strains, and mournful wailings for the departed, breatlh 
ing yet a spirit of hope and of that faith which triumphs over all things, 
even death. They are all, with one or two ezeeptions, short, and 
were evidently thrown off while the heart was gushing with the feel- 
ings they express, whether of joy or sorrow. Some of the elegiic 
stanzas are full of touching beauty, and blessed must have been their 
mission to the sorrowing and bereaved. There is a <* sermon of elo- 
quent warning" in the poem on page 218, ** Are we slumbering now?" 
some beautiful verses, entitled ** Brighter Tears,*' and a most amusiiif 
article, ** The Days of Chivalry,*' full of light and pleasant humor. 
But we had no intention of enumerating the contents, or of selecting 
the beauties of the work ; we are accounted but a sorry juc[ge in these 
matters, but this we will say to our friends, — ^purchase the volume aad 
we will ensure you several hours of pleasant reading. It may be fomd 
at the store of A. Tompkins, No. 38 Comhill. 



Capital. Punishment. — Our thanks our due to Mr. Briggt, No. 
403 Washington Street, for a copy of Br. Spear's work on Capital Pan- 
ishment. We were surprised, on turning to the title-page, to 6nd that 
the sixth edition had been issued. This is, no doubt, the best work 
extant on the subject. It is written with care, and contains a vast 
fund of facts and arguments, which prove, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that punishment by death can be abolished with perfect safety. The 
Orthodox, however, seem determined that such a reform shall not be 
effected, and they resist most strenuously all efforts for its accompUsh- 
ment. But their cry for blood will not long be heeded ; the gallows 
will be abolished. As friends of humanity, they should say. Let the 
experiment be made, and if not successful, we can return again to this 
sanguinary custom. 

The book is bound with unusual neatness, like all the books coming 
from the bindery of Mr. Briggs. 
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not in celebrating the sufferings and death of that blessed 
Jesus, whose praises they sing ! That there is something 
so much more sacred in the supper than in the other usual 
services of devotion, that it is more proper for the congrega- 
tion to join in the latter than in the former, is quite ques- 
tionable. This usual distinction throws around the service 
of the Lord*s supper an awful solemnity, so imposing that 
many sincere Christians dare not approach it, thinking them- 
selves unworthy ; while, it is to be feared, others may be 
disposed to partake of the service with a view to appear to 
the world better than they have any good reason to believe 
they really are. And, in regard to the other solemnities of 
devotion, this distinction tends to embolden many to join in 
them without ever asking themselves the question, whether 
their hearts are right towards that Holy Being whom they 
address in prayer and praise. 



WILLINGNESS TO DIE. 



BY REV. H. BACON. 



There is a willingness to die that springs from Bereave" 
ment. A beloved object, whose smile was life's sweetest 
sunshine, and whose voice was the most gladdening of the 
sounds that day made vocal, has passed away. The be- 
reaved would pass with her from the world where Death ac- 
complishes such awful victories, to that clime where ** the 
inhabitants shall not say, I am sick." All the sweet and 
pleasant things that so lately imparted rich delight, are cloth- 
ed in the drapery of the tomb ; and turn as he will, the cold, 
pale face of the dead rises up before him. Home is no 
longer home to him. All that gave it the attraction that 
made it the world's greatest magnet, is gone ; and he gazes 
upon it as the bird gazes on the robbed nest. He is willing 
to die. 

There is a willingness to die that springs from Disappoint- 
ment. It was so with him who said, *' Surely, the bitterness 
of death is past !" JThis was Agag, who stood alone, 
after all his kingdom had been destroyed, a prisoner, wait- 
ing only for the fall of the cleaving axe. No wonder the 
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bitterness of death was past and he was willing to die. 
And this willingness is also seen in Jonah , as he mourned m 
fear that he should be regarded as a false prophet, and be- 
cause he was disappointed respecting the destruction of the 
city of Nineveh, he cried, ** O Lord, take I beseech thee, 
my life from me ; for it is better for me to die than to ]i?e !" 
There are many who are thus made willing to die, who pre- 
sumptuously decide that it were better to die than to li?e, 
and dwell in the shadows of a great disappointment, making 
no effort to go out from beneath them. 

There is a willingness to die that springs from Despair. 
It was so with the prophet, when he '* requested that he 
might die," saying, ** It is enough ; now, O Lord, takeawaj 
my life ; for I am not better than my fathers." He would 
have regenerated the people, he had mourned in bitterness 
over their sins, and he could see no fruit springing from his 
labors. He chose the wilderness, where he could sit down 
and think alone ; and as he mused there, dark thoughts 
came thick and fast, crowding his mind with witnesses 
against himself, and making him feel that he was no better 
than those who had perished from the earth. There are 
many such ; and sometimes they are the best and gentlest of 
our race. Dark imaginings brood over their minds ; Error 
brings its horrid minions to harrass and distract, and at last, 
in utter despair, they drink the poison, or dash into the sea ! 

There is a willingness to die that springs from Love of 
Fame, It leads the soul to the martyr's pile with exultation. 
It rears the blood-red cross on the snowy banner of the 
Crusaders, and rushes to the deadly breach with a cry of 
triumph. Its joy deepens as danger increases, for the 
greater the daring, the higher will the clarion voice of Fame 
sound the deed. The soldier that still grasps the standard 
and with his dying strength still keeps it waving open to the 
breeze, is willing to die when the eye of Napoleon sees his 
bravery in death, for the approving smile is to him a shroud 
of glory. Of this willingness to die, the poet has sung often 
and loftily, in notes that thrill through the soul ; but they 
are notes that bring dread images before the eye of fancy, 
and we cannot but shrink from a death where even so many 
have been willing to die. 

There is a willingness to die that springs from Imptdse. 

It was so with the apostles, when their Lord would go up to 

Jerusalem, at the time when an incensed nation miaht gather 

around him : ''Let ua a\ack ^o, iVv^A. we may die with him !" 

It was so with Peter, -wYkeuVi^ ^«a i«t^\«^\\3kfc^ ^^S. \a& ^f^aaL 
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of his Master, and spake vehemently, ''If I should die with 
thee, I will not deny thee in any wise." And there is much 
of this impulsive willingness among Christians. They sing 
it often, and express an earnest desire to meet Jesus, while 
we have every reason to believe, that should he come, they 
would be in a more troubled sea than the disciples of old, 
when Christ came to them, and as they saw him walking on 
the waters, they were afrighted, supposing they had seen a 
spirit. And why afrighted ? What is ** a spirit," that they 
should fear ? They were creatures of impulse, and as such 
some are willing to die. 

There is a willingness to die, that is better and beyond all 
these. It springs from a serene and holy faith in the Per- 
fect Love and Wisdom of God. It regards death as a law 
for life. It looks upon it not only as a destroyer, but a re- 
deemer. It does not attribute to it any power to change 
God, or to bring the soul under a different administration of 
the affairs of the universe. Death is not unrelieved de- 
formity ; and when it is personified, and stands with its 
javelin, ready to plunge it into the body of the exposed, it 
has no power to bring up a dark array of fearful spirits from 
the Future. The light of heaven has entered the dying 
chamber, and made the cottage-room more glorious than the 
decorated palace. There we have been gladdened by the 
coronation of faith, and again of hope, as sovereigns over 
all the spirits that gather in the realms of shades. How 
beautiful the sight to see this willingness to die ! A willing- 
ness that springs not from bereavement, disappointment, des- 
pair, the love of fame, nor impulse, but from fihal confidence 
in God ! I have seen the young thus die, while life had a 
thousand attractions, — while the world was first opening be- 
fore them, and when death was dashing from them many a 
golden and jewelled cup, in which, it seemed, the elixir of 
life was sparkling. They turned not from these ; no, they 
kept them all before them, and proved the power, value, and 
reasonableness of their faith by exalting the gifts of the 
future over a just estimate of the gifts in this life. 

I pray for such a willingness to die, when the time of de- 
parture to me shall come. I pray to be delivered from the 
necessity of depreciating this world and the ties that bind us 
here, in order to be willing to part with this life. God is in 
both worlds. He is Love here, as in the future. The 
favors of his grace are many, day by day, and night after 
night. He hath never left himself without a witness. There 
are good and there are perfect gifls provided for our race. 

VOL. J. — NO. xii. 34 
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" The glory of the terrestrial is one, and the glory of the celes- 
tial is another." Let a right appreciation of the one be chcN 
ished, and then we shall have a true willingness to receire 
the other. So lei me die. 



THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND OF FIRE. 
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'* And the Lord went before them by day In a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the 
way ; and by igi^gfat in a pillar of fire, to give them light ;— He took not away the pillar 
flfihe cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from before the people.*' 

When Israel from her place of shame^ 
The Egyptian land of bondage, came. 

By doubt and terror bowed ; 
Though legions on her path did poor. 
And trackless waters rolled before, 
God led the host in safety o*er. 

By pillared fire and clond. 

Though onward mad barbarians pressed. 
To do their monarch's dread behest. 

And bind anew his slaves ; 
God*B lightnings smote their strongest down ; 
And, by his waters overthrown. 
Chariots and horsemen, king and crown. 

Sank in the crimson waves. 

So, in man*8 pilgrimage below. 
In all his wandering and wo. 

See His sustaining hand ; 
His winds breathe o'er the troubled tide. 
His words the opposing wave divide. 
He leads, — a never failing guide, — 

On to the better land. 

When pain, disease, and deep distress. 
Upon our mortal pathway press. 

Like hosts of angry foes, 
God speak eth from his solemn cloud ; 
His love the tremblers doth enshroud. 
And o'er the terror-stricken crowd, 

A guardian mantle throws. 

When sin's broad wilderness is passed. 
And the tired wanderer stands at last. 
In MdaeBB by the riiort, 
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Though eyil tempters crowd his way. 
To lure the penitent astray,! 
And yield him up, a ^lave and prey 
To sin and shame once more ; — 

Let him but look to Heaven for aid. 
And pray as ancient Israel prayed. 

In her dark hour of fear ; 
Then Faith shall soothe his tortured soul. 
Repentance make his spirit whole. 
Despair's dread billows backward roll. 

And God his suppliance hear. 

When, trembling on life's narrow verge, 
We hear Eternity's dark surge. 

Dash on the shores of death ; 
And yet, (though anguish press behind, 
And all the ills that vex our kind). 
With wavering and uncertain mind. 

We fear to yield our breath ; 

His love a glorious way reveals. 
From death its deepest horror steals. 

And takes its sting away ; 
His arm divides that fearful sea. 
And gives a passage, broad and free. 
To life and immortality, 

A bright, unending day ! 

Courtland Street, January, 1844. 



THE BIBLE. 
NUMBER riYK. 

BY BSV. T. J. 8AWTBB. 



Having spoken in the previous number of the neces- 
sity of reading the Bible with an honest heart, accom- 
panied with a sincere desire to understand it, and also of 
reading it under the constant exercise of our intellectual and 
moral faculties, I now proceed to remark, in the third 
place, 

3. That in order to understand and appreciate the beau- 
ties of this sacred book, we must fit ourselves for its perusal 
by a careful study of the geography of the Holy Land and 
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the surrounding countries, and must make oanielves familiar 
with the whole circle of Hebrew and Jewish antiquities, 
political, religious, and domestic. Many of the obscurities 
of the Bible, as I have before remarked, grow out of our 
ignorance of these antiquities, and a tolerable knowledge of 
them throws light over thousands of passages, and exhibits, 
oflentimes, a peculiar beauty, where, to one destitute of this 
knowledge, nothing would appear but an unintelligible jargon. 

Nor are these antiquities so removed from our reach that 
we cannot easily attain a knowledge of them. The labors 
of the last century or two have produced the most important 
and satisfactory results in this department of theological 
learning. Various travels through Egypt, Syria, and the 
Holy Land, careful observations upon the dress, manners, 
and customs of the inhabitants' of those countries, and the 
most diligent study of the Divine Oracles, guided by the 
true spirit of philosophical research, have contributed, even 
within the last half century, a vast amount of information on 
almost every subject connected with the interpretation of the 
word of God. The single work Jahn's ** Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy >" or Home's ** Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures," if carefully read, would prove of incalculable service 
to every one who wishes to understand the Bible. And how 
important the kind of knowledge which these works are de- 
signed to give, must be to the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, will clearly appear to every one who duly considers 
how different, in many respects, were the scenery of Palestine, 
its soil, its climate, its productions, the mode of cultivation, 
the implements of husbandry, and other arts, the dwellings of 
the Jews, their laws, their religion, their dress, their man- 
ners, customs, and, in a word, almost every thing pertaining 
to them except their common humanity, from what belong 
to ourselves. We must never forget that we live in another 
age, in another and distant country, under different laws, 
surrounded by different institutions, and by altogether differ- 
ent circumstances. Can we expect, then, that we can take 
up the Bible, written so long ago, among a people and under 
circumstances so unlike all that we are familiar with, and at 
once, without study or effort, understand it perfectly } It 
would be most unreasonable to dream of such a thing. 

But I propose to illustrate this subject by a few references 
to the pages of the Bible. Nor shall I seek such as are most 
striking, but take them as they occur, without regard to 
order or importance. 

" The harvest is pas^, t\v^ swraoet \a ^tA^^"* ^^l^^^^^ 
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prophet Jeremiah, ''aod we are not saved." Here every 
attentive reader must observe that the prophet makes th9 
harvest precede summer, which is to us unnatural and false. 
If the expression were considered as merely the result of 
carelessness, it would seem to reflect unfavorably upon the 
sacred writer, for why could he not - as easily have reversed 
the order and spoken truly. The summer is ended, the har- 
vest is past, and we are not saved ? But are we quite cer- 
tain that he did not speak truly, and in conformity to nature 
and fact ? It seems that the ancient Hebrews reckoned nx 
instead of four seasons. So we find them in Genesis viii, 22. 
Among these were seed-iime and harvest. Harvest compre- 
hended the period from about the beginning of April to the 
beginning of June, and thus actually preceded summer, 
which extended from the beginning of June, that is, the 
close of harvest, to the beginning of August. We must re- 
member that the Jews sowed their seed in autumn, and gath- 
ered their harvest early in the season, before the commence- 
ment of summer. 

The Scriptures frequently speak of the former and the 
latter rains. Such epithets are without meaning to us. Not 
so to the dwellers in Palestine. They had, properly speak- 
ing, but tiDo rains annually. We have rains almost evenr 
week in the year. The former rain, in the Holy Land, fell 
about the latter part of October, or the first of November, 
that is, in the season of seed-time, which lasted from the 
early part of October to the first of December. These 
former, or early rains, were, of course, most important to 
the crops of the following year. Nor was the latter rain less 
so, which fell generally about the beginning of April, though 
sometimes earlier, and was essential to the perfection of the 
harvest. 

Between the former and latter rains, that is, of autumn 
and spring, rain seldom falls in Palestine, and this circum- 
stance gives rise to many phenomena to which we are almost 
total strangers, but which are frequently alluded to in the 
Scriptures. Every reader will remember the singular ex- 
pression of Hosea, where he says, ** O Ephraim, what shall 
I do to thee ; O Judah, what shall I do unto thee ; for your 
goodness is as the morning cloud /" Here is an allusion to a 
kind of clouds which appeared during the season of harvest, 
or about the latter part of April or first of May, but never 
brought any rain. They were seen early in the morning, 
from which circumstance they received their name, but an 
the sun rose above the horizon they disaj^peared, thus dift- 

VOL. J. — NO. JCII. 34* 
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appointing every hope that had been grounded on them. It 
was so with Ephraim and Judah in the time of the prophet. 
Their goodness was mere seeming, which eflected nothing. 
So Jude alludes to a similar phenomenon, when speaking of 
some false teachers in the church of his day, — ** These arc 
spots in your feasts of charity, — clouds are they, withoat 
%Dater, carried about of winds." 

As might be naturally expected, there are oflen exceed- 
ingly severe droughts between the spring and fall rains. 
The grass, and, indeed, every green thing, is parched up by 
them, and seems to be ruined and dead. To this result of 
an eastern summer the royal Psalmist alludes : — *' For day 
and night, thy hand was heavy upon me, my moisture was 
turned into the drought of summer." The meaning obvi- 
ously is, that he was wasted away with affliction, and, as it 
were, dried up like the grass in a season of drought. He 
expresses the same idea by another Oriental figure thus :— 
*'I am become a bottle in the smoke." Not a glass bottle 
of these days, you may reasonably suppose ; but a bottle 
made of skin, which the smoke could dry up and injure or 
destroy. If, during this season of drought, a single spark 
falls upon the withered herbage, a conflagration immediately 
ensues. To this also does the Psalmist refer, when impre- 
cating evils upon the head of his enemies. **As the fire 
burneth the wool, and as the flame setteth the mountains on 
fire, so persecute them with thy tempest, and make them 
afraid with thy storm." 

Mr. Hartley, in his ** Researches in Greece," gives a 
beautiful description of the effects of the droughts there. 
** The very affecting images of Scripture," says he, ** which 
compare the short-living existence of man to the decay of 
the vegetable creation, are scarcely understood in this coun- 
try. The verdure is perpetual in England. It is difficult to 
discover a time when it can be said the grass ^oitkereth. But 
let the traveller visit the beautiful plain of Smyrna, or any 
bther part of the east, in the month of May, and re-visit it to- 
ward the end of June, and he will perceive the force and 
T)eauty of these allusions. In May, an appearance of fresh 
verdure and of rich luxuriance everywhere meets the eye, 
the face of nature is adorned with a carpet of flowers and 
herbage of the most elegant kind. But a month or six weeks 
subsequently, how changed is the entire scene ! The beauty 
is gone ; the grass is withered ; the flower is faded ; a 
brown and dusty deseH Yv«l^ X^ik^w \\wi.^ q€ a delicious gar- 
den. It is, doubtless, to lYiVa xa^jv^ \.T%XL"&^ww«5ass^ ^sfl x^^td^ss?^ 
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that the Scriptures compare the fate of man." What a 
beautiful comment is this upon that glowing passage of Isaiah, 
" The voice said, Cry. And he said, what shall 1 cry ? — 
Jill flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower 
afthefl^ld. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the 
word of the Lord shall stand forever." 

There is another circumstance still, connected with these 
seasons of drought. In a country but poorly supplied with 
living springs, and, consequently, with unfailing streams and 
brooks, it became an object of the highest importance to pro- 
vide a good supply of water during the rainy season in spring, 
to meet the wants of themselves, their cattle, and, if possible, 
of their gardens and fields, during the protracted drought of 
summer. The digging of wells seemed to have been a very 
laborious and expensive business, and hence there are few 
in all Palestine. The only alternation was to provide them- 
selves with cisterns, or reservoirs, sometimes excavated in a 
solid rock, into which they turned the abundant water in 
spring-time, and from which they again drew it as necessity 
required. A beautiful allusion is made to this circumstance 
by the prophet Jeremiah. ** My people have committed two 
evils, they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and have hewn out to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water." What a striking picture of the 
folly and madness of the children of Israel ! God was a 
fountain of living water, an unfailing source of the truest 
peace and joy. And yet they madly forsook him, and thought 
to provide better for their necessities by hewing out to them- 
selves cisterns. What consummate folly ! As if they did 
not know the vast difference between fresh, living water, and 
that of a stagnant pool ; and, as if they supposed that their 
cisterns could furnish a supply as abundant as an everflow- 
ing fountain. But this was not the worst of the case. They 
manifested the intensity of their folly especially in this, that 
they hewed out to themselves broken cisterns that could hold 
no water at all. Poor simpletons ; did they not foresee that 
their labor was lost, and that all their mad expectations 
must be disappointed ? But, alas, there are not wanting 
multitudes, even at this day, who are re-enacting this same 
farce. There are those all around us, who, unwilling to 
rely upon the fountain of living waters, go about hewing out 
to themselves cisterns, and broken cisterns, too, that can 
hold no water. Men tell me that Universalism is too good to 
be true ; they therefore forsake this living fountain, and 
turn to slake their thirst at some miserable qoqI^ some man- 
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made cistern ! They practically reject the Bible, and driak 
only (rom a human creed. They virtually despise the troth, 
and inquire only for what is expedient, what will give then 
two chances to their neighbor's one. Be it ours to drink 
alone at the fountain of living truth. 

I have dwelt so long on this subject, that I must not occu- 
py my reader's time by many other illustrations. What I 
have already said is sufficient, I trust, to show the impor- 
tance of this kind of study. Many commentators on the 
Bible fail in its interpretation from a want of the knowledge of 
these, and a thousand similar circumstances, belonging to 
that age and that country. Take a single illustration. The 
Psalmist, contrasting his own spirit and conduct with those 
of his enemies, said, ''They rewarded me evil for good, 
even to the spoiling of my soul. But as for me, when thej 
were sick my clothing was sackcloth ; I humbled my soul 
with fasting, and my prayer returned into my own bosom." 
Dr. A. Clarke, Matthew Henry, and others, understand this 
last circumstance of bis prayer returning into his own bosom, 
as meaning that he was greatly blessed in the exercise of 
prayer. J3r. Clarke paraphrases it thus: ''Though from 
the wayward and profligate life they led, ihey did not profit 
by my prayers, yet God did not permit me to pray in vain. 
They were like alms given to the miserable for God's sake, 
who takes care to return the merciful man ten-fold into his 
own bosom." Now though all this may be quite true of 
itself, it is by no means the meaning of the Psalmist's words. 
Instead of giving an account of the consequences of his 
prayers, he was simply describing how he prayed. When 
his enemies were sick, he put on garments of sackcloth, as 
it was customary to do for relations and dear friends. He 
fasted and humbled himself before God, and so far from lifting 
up his head, as if unaffected by his calamity, he bowed his 
face in his own bosom, — a posture expressive of the greatest 
grief and anguish. It was thus his prayer returned into his 
own bosom. 

It is an observation that we cannot regard with too much 
care, that considerable allowance is oflen to be made for the 
highly figurative language employed by the sacred writers, 
and especially by those who wrote in poetry, as the Psalmists 
and several of the prophets. But not to dwell on this point, 
I hasten to the 

4. Fourth and last observation I design here to make on 
thia subject, and tVvat \«, tVi^l ^^ «\\o\ild read the Sacred 
iScript uree in a devotional spmit, ot ^l\«9jeX v&.^^%^^^*v\Bfii&^^ 
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[ E tone of feeling, which shall correspond with the character 
of the work. The more our own minds sympathise with the 
sacred writers the more readily will they understand and re- 
ceive the holy truths which they inculcate. The very spirit 
of the Bible is a spirit of love and of prayer ; and nothing is 
more suitable for weak fallible beings like ourselves, when 
perusing God's word, his last best gifl to man, than to go freely 
and frequently to Him, who by his spirit hath taught that *' if 
any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God, who giveth to 
all men liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be given 
him." Not all at once, but gradually will God unfold his 
truth to those who truly seek it. The volume of inspiration 
will become more and more dear as it is better understood, 
and the heart itself will be insensibly moulded into that pure 
image which the Scriptures exhibit as the highest, brightest, 
most excellent ever proposed for imitation to the human soul. 
He that drinks at the fountain of eternal Truth shall be sat- 
isfied, and thirst no more forever. 
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" For I have received of the Lord, that which also I delivered auto you, That th« 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread : and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat *, this is my body, which is broken fCMr 
you : this do in remembrance of me. After the same manner, also, he took the cup, 
-when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my blood ; this do ye 
88 oil as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For, as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he come." — ^Paul. 

The above quotation is the history which St. Paul, in 1 
Cor. xi, ^3-26, gives of the institution and uses of the 
"Lord's supper," as he terms it in verse 20. I have not 
introduced this piece of history of the origin and design of an 
institution which is held, and ever has been, since the event- 
ful night on which Jesus was apprehended, by the majority of 
Christian believers, as one most dear and sacred, — for the 
purpose of exciting controversy, but simply to state my views 
upon the subject. In doing this, I will briefly give the opin- 
ions of others, as I have been able to glean them from our 
periodicals, from time to time, for several years. 
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Christianity, they will bring up their children, as the apos- I J 
tie directs, **inthe nurture and admonition of the Lord." ■ 
If children cannot be so brought up, why are parents com- 
manded to do it ? And if they can be so brought up, and 
are so educated, are they not Christians, and entitled to all 
the immunities of Christians ? 

We read in Proverbs xxii, 6, — " Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it." Again we read in Isaiah liv, 13, — ** And all thy chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord ; and great shall be the 
peace of thy children." In Ephesians vi, 4, the apostle 
says: — **And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath ; but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord." Here, in the divine word, Christian parents are 
taught one of tlie most important duties required of them, 
and a duty, too, which would afford them unspeakable com- 
fort, and their children a life of Christian virtue and happi- 
ness. But how criminally is this duty neglected ! Parents, 
be not offended at this admonition. The writer of this has 
as much reason to be wounded at this reproof as you have; 
but feels compelled not only to consider it himself, but to in- 
vite you to do the same. 

The reader may ask what the writer would recommend in 
regard to the admission of children into the Christian church, 
and to Christian communion and fellowship ? In reply to 
this question, he says, that, after much and very serious 
consideration, and after having brought together all that he 
has learned from observing the different rituals of different 
Christian sects, his mind preponderates in favor of allowing 
that the children of Christian parents are born heirs of all 
which their parents possess, and of right are entitled to a 
Christian education ; to be taught of the Lord ; to be brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; and, as they 
become of ability, to join in the devotions, not only of their 
respective families, but of the sanctuary ; not only in the 
solemn exercises of prayer, of praise, and the hearing of the 
preached word, but also in partaking of the supper of our 
Lord, when it is celebrated. 

There is much reason to believe that there is a deadly 
moral poison in the distinctions made in our Christian com- 
munity ; not only with regard to church and congregation, 
but with regard to different parts of devotional sf rvices. 
The whole congregation may unite ♦in prayer to our Father 
in heaven ; 'all may unite in singing the praises of God and 
the Redeemer, and m aVlexv^vwig^Vo VJsv^ Y^^^Oaa^ 'VQtd ; but 
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, in us, not to say it is a different '' coming," unless the cir- 

; Ciimstances are strong enough to warrant it. 

Second. Our position, then, is, that the ** coming" refers 
to Jesus*s virtual coming at the overthrow of the Jewish 
polity, when he brought swift destruction upon the enemies of 
the cross, and safe deliverance to his friends. The keeping 
of Jesus in their ** remembrance^' did not look to that event ; 
that which looked to this was the showing of the death of 
Jesus to others by its use, till he should make his second ap- 
pearance. After this there would be no longer such a need 
or showing, since they would have the proof' o£ the truth of 
what he had told them ; but still the need of keeping him in 
their own remembrance would hold good through all time. 

We look on the influence which the observance of **the 
supper" would have on others, to consist in showing to oth- 
ers ; but the influence on themselves, to be felt in their own 
hearts and minds. Others could* be made to see, but they^ 
teeing, could feel. Now the text is clear on this. ** Do this 
in remembrance of me," not shoio my death to others ; though 
as often as you do it to remember me, it will show to others. 
Here you observe the design was to perpetuate a remem- 
brance. And as long as it is necessary to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of Jesus, it will be necessary to have the help of 
** the supper," which he, in his care and wisdom, instituted. 
The incident of this institution was, that it would show Jesus's 
death to others. The difference between the design and the 
incident is this : — while the one is permanent, and serves to 
perpetuate the remembrance in the heart of a Saviour's sacri- 
fice and love, the other (the incident) is to look to an event 
that must pass away, and also to shoto to others the death of 
Jesus. This coming has already transpired, (see Matt, xvi, 
27, 28 ; X, 23 ; xxiii, 33-39 ; xxiv, xxv ; Mark viii, 38 ; 
ix, 1 ; Luke xxi ; Johnxxi, 22 ; 1 Thes. iv, 13-18 ; v, 1-7; 
2 Thess. i ; Heb. ix, 28 ; 1 Peter ii, i2 ; iv, 17, 18 ; Rev. 
xxii, 6, 7, 10, n, 12, 20.) Therefore the incident, '' till he 
come," is past ; while the muin design Jesus had in institu- 
ting "the supper" remains to be accomplished, and will ever 
remain, so long as there is one poor starving, famishing soul 
that needs, or may need, ** the bread of God, which cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life to the world." 

There is one consideration which proves to us that the 
showing of the Lord's death to others is not the design of the 
institution of *'the supper," namely, when Jesus originated, 
or adopted, it matters not, the institution, he said not one 
word about its showing forth his death, but told them plainly 
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they must do it ia remembrance of him ; it concerned them, 
the apostles and disciples, primarily ; and, secondly, others. 
It was to be a keepsake, — memento, — memorial. And a 
memento is not to show the liberality and goodness of the 
giver to others alone, but its prime object is that the receiver 
shall keep the giver in his own heart ; and, as a secondarj 
thing, or incident, such acts of goodness came to be known 
by others, and the giver truly gains a reputation and a fame 
for kindness and love. So it is with ** the supper." It was 
given to Christian believers, — followers, — for their especial 
benefit. They needed no showing, — they saw. The bliod 
Jews and heathen did not see ; it then became necessary to 
show them. 

We look on **the supper" as the emblem of the gospel. 
The bread is the emblem of the ** bread of God," ** which 
giveth life," — the wine, the emblem of the healing waters of 
life, in which the ransomed world, before the economy of 
God closes below, will be immersed, and come up clad in 
the puritied robes of salvation and praise. This being so, we 
see clearly that the institution of the '* Lord's supper" is as 
permanent as the institution of the gospel of God, — of Life,— 
the Highest and Holiest. But, as the gospel believers were 
not only to keep it in their hearts through all time, and show 
out that which lived in the heart, for the benefit of others, so 
they, by the observance of ** the supper," could keep a re- 
membrance of Jesus in the heart ; and, also, as a city on a 
l^jl^ — as lights in the world, — would show to those in dark- 
Jifess and death, the light and power of that Truth which the 
despised yet great Forgiver proclaimed! And, as a high 
hand was raised against the Jews for their perverseness,— 
as an event was near which was one of the most thrilling in 
terest, — the apostle, mindful of his high calling, seeks to 
correct the abuses of ** the supper," and calls the Corinthi- 
ans to their duty, to observe it in a Christian way, that others 
might see its good influence on them, and have their hearts 
favorably inclined to the much despised Nazarene. The 
desiorn would not only be meet to keep Jesus in remembrance, 
but it occurred to him that a most happy influence would be 
exerted on others, by thereby showing the Lord's death, 
''till he come" to give actual demonstration that he was 
the true and promised Messiah. 
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It has oflen been said, a man can criticise another man's 
composition more thoroughly than he can his own. A per- 
son becomes familiar with his own ideas, without the visible 
language which represents them ; but of the ideas of another 
he knows nothing, except by the sounds that convey them to 
the understanding, or the language that presents them to the^ 
eye. Hence, in correcting the language of his own ideas, a 
little want of attention may lead him to conclude that he 
reads upon his paper the very 'things he has in his mipd, 
when in reality they are not there. Upon the same principle 
superfluities oflen escape notice. It is much the same with 
us, in our reading of many portions of the sacred pages. 
Our long familiarity with the language that gives them to the 
eye, presents at once the usual ideas which we have enter- 
tained of them. Critical investigation, therefore, in such 
cases, requires something more than ordinary effort. 

I have been led to these reflections more particularly from 
noticing of late a remark, which the sacred historian made 
of our Lord, (Matt, v, 2,) that ^^he opened his mouth, and 
taught them," the disciples, in the presence of the multitude. 
A more modern writer would have been more likely to have 
said, he taui^ht them, without mentioning that he opened his 
mouth to do it. He would have lefl us to take this for 
granted ; or would have passed it over as not at all essential 
to his history. Are we, then, to set this down as an exuber- 
ance of language .? Is there nothing of importance to be 
attached to this peculiarity in the passage above quoted ? 

There can be no doubt that the disciples held the person 
of our Lord in the highest degree of veneration. As the 
language of his lips continually conveyed the richest in- 
struction 'to the mind, so his very appearance fixed the 
strongest impressions. He did not manifest to them the* 
novel appearance of a stranger ; for the disciples were al- 
most constantly with him. It was the peculiarity of his man- 
ner that impressed them. The sacred historian, therefore, 
wrote from the force of the impressions made by his appear- 
ance. **He opened his mouth, and taught them." Could^ 

VOL. J, — NO. xu, 35 
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it have been our personal privilege to have heard our Lord 
preach, and to have given a narrative of what we heard from 
him and saw of his person, we should probably have narrated 
them in quite a different manner than we should the things 
which we had learned from any other source. Men do not 
narrate things, made under the influence of strong impres- 
sions, without some allusion to the very impressions them- 
selves. Such will oflen find a place in the composition of a 
writer, without any intention on his part to insert them. 

In view of these considerations, we may note a few things. 
1st. That the enunciation of our Lord was peculiarly clear 
and distinct. We think it not presuming too much to say, 
most likely beyond that of any orator of his age or nation. 
Wc consider ourselves supported in this remark from another 
account of the sacred historian, that ** he taught with author- 
ity, and not as the scribes." He undoubtedly offered the 
people no theatrical amusement by his gestures. It was the 
meaning of his words, the manner of his expressions, and the 
dignity of his person, that constantly met the understanding 
and eye of his hearers. It was a remark of officers that 
were sent to take him, and who would have no preposses- 
sions in his favor, that never spake man like that man. The 
oratory of Demosthenes and Cicero carried with it a worldly 
splendor ; the oratory of Jesus, a heavenly power. The 
declamation of the former consisted much in action ; the 
power of the latter was from the opening of his mouth alone. 
**He shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked." Isaiah 
xi, 4. 2d. This form of expression would not be likely to 
be indited by any other historian than one who was actually 
in the presence of our Lord when he spoke. No writer, 
distant from the time and place, unless he copied from an 
actual spectator, would be likely to think of asserting a cir- 
cumstance apparently so trivial as that of an orator opening 
his month when he began to speak. If this conclusion is fair, 
as I think it is, the passage affords an internal proof, among 
others, of the authenticity of the book of Matthew. This, 
perhaps, has been little thought of, but it is none the less 
valuable, because it has hitherto escaped notice. .*3d. A 
similar remark was made of Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist, by these who were piesent on the occasion, 
when he, received the liberty of speech, after being some 
time dumb. ** And," says the sacred writer, "his mouth 
was opened immediately, and his tongue loosed, and he spake 
and praised God." Luke i, 64. No doubt, when Zacharias 
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was dumb he would literally open his mouth, as well as after- 
ward ; but could not open it for utterance. His breaking 
forth in praises to God, on the occasion of his son being 
named John, was represented by the opening of his mouth. 
4th. The gospel of Christ enables us to open our mouths in 
imitation of the Saviour. In our sins, and in the common 
course of the things of this world, we become dumb to sacred 
things. The influence of the world thus sets a seal upon 
our Tips. When we come to Christ, he opens our mouths 
by the influence of his spirit, and the power of his gospel. 
Let us, then, beware of false oratory. Christ is our pattern ; 
none subserves his cause but Christian oratory. To be 
Christians, we need the sentiments of Christians, the man- 
ners of Christians, the spirit of Christians, and the oratory 
of Christians. All these are distinguished by truth, without 
sophistry ; love, without dissimulation ; and oratory, with- 
out deceit or flattery. 
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The Recent Riots in Phii.adelphia. — ^The late riots in Phila- 
delphia have produced throughout our country very deep and painful 
sensations. Following as they did imnfediately after others of a serious 
character, and being so widely disastrous in their consequences, they 
have awakened anxious apprehensions in many minds for the safety of 
our free institutions. They do, it must be admitted, present a dark 
picture for our contemplation, — a picture upon which no lover of free- 
dom can gaze without a sad heart. This sadness is not created alone 
by the loss of property and 4ife, the agonies of the wounded, and the 
desolation of the bereaved. What creates the deepest and heaviest 
sadness is the fact, that so many of our fellow-citizens should prove 
recreant to the great principles of liberty, and be so blinded by passion 
and party feelings as to bid defiance to law and order. If any were 
wronged, there was an easy method of having their wrongs redressed. 
Our laws are equal, and protect all men in the enjoyment of their 
rights. If those who administer them are unfaithful, they can be re- 
moved from office, and those who will be faithful appointed to fill their 
places. True, there are some wrongs which the law cannot reach ; 
but they had better be patiently endured, than to resort to aggressions 
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against the constituted authorities ; for such a course will bring npoa 
them an evil a thousand fold greater than any under which they cooM 
suffer. The rioters of Philadelphia were unquestionably wronged hj 
those they attacked. Attempts were made to excite a prejudice against 
them because not native born. Such attempts were not only anti- 
christian, but anti-republican. Our country extends its arms to receive 
people of every nation, whatever may be their color, pursuit, religions 
or political opinions. AH here, whether native born or not, have equal 
rights, and should have equal privileges. Those among us, therefore, 
who claim to be Americans by birth, instead of seeking to excite preju- 
dice against those who have made this country theirs by adoption, 
should labor to make all the different elements blend into harmonious 
union. But no attempts, however wrong in themselves, to render for- 
eigners unpopular, could have justified the rioters of Philadelphia in 
their lawless course. With them the law should have been supreme ; 
and they should have looked to freedom of speech and the press for a 
redress of their grievance. Our government is established upon the 
basis that the people are sovereign, and what they enact must be the 
law of the land. He, then, that tramples upon the enactments of the 
people is the foe of freedom, and forfeits the protection which our gov- 
ernment guarantees to the orderly and peaceful. We hope, therefore, 
that the work of justice will be speedily executed in Philadelphia, and 
that all who were engaged in the riot will be made to answer for their 
offences. Unless the law smites him who treads it to the dust, it can 
have no terror to restrain the lawless. 

We have said that the late riot has awakened painful apprehensions 
for the security of freedom. From many a desponding heart has gone 
forth the cry, that our hope for freedom is groundless. This cry, how- 
ever, does not affect us. The people here are too intelligent and vir- 
tuous, and too much attached to republicanism, to suffer the lawless to 
endanger their liberty. The press is too fiee and too republican to 
permit the formation of a party sufficiently powerful to resist the 
authorities of one of our principal cities, much less of a State, or of the 
Union. And to judge otherwise, because a few foreigners, now and 
then, of different religion and politics, engage in violence, or because 
a few native citizens, in the heat of excitement, seem to prefer their 
own will to the preservation of law and order, is no great indication of 
political sagacity or faith in human nature. It is true, other republics 
have fallen, and been entirely unsuccessful in their attempts to estab- 
lish a free government ; but that is no evidence that we shall fall. 
There is a wide difference betvjetiTv \.\i^ \\\i<«\.^ ^l xJaa \i\i\V^\%v«w\A% 
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and that of Greece and Rome. Both of those nations, we know, had 
eminent statesmen, decided foes of oppression, and bright examples of 
public virtue ; but neither of them apprehended fully the true doctrine 
of liberty. They did not understand the representative principle , and, 
consequently, could not extend freedom over a wide country. With 
them, freedom was principally confined to cities, and as these had not 
the power of self-defence against foreign foes, they easily fell a prey to 
invading armies. Besides, the art of printing was not enjoyed among 
them, and virtue exercised but a feeble sway over the minds of the peo- 
ple. Thus Greece and Rome, as republics, bore no lesemblance to the 
United States. Freedom here is entirely different from what it was in 
them. We have the true theory of a free government ; the voice of 
every man among us, however humble and poor, can be heard in the 
election of officers, and the control of the afiairs of pur nation ; and 
our free institutions are enjoyed by the citizens of the country the same 
as the populous cities ; and all, rich and poor, high and low, feel a 
strong love for their country and its institutions. And in this love, 
combined with intelligence and virtue, lies our safety. And while our 
constitution remains fixed in the afiections of the people, and they see 
that it is identified with their best interests, it will be free from danger. 

Riots, such as have convulsed difierent cities, are what could have 
been predicted, by any, of ordinary foresight, at the adoption of our 
constitution. They do not, however, arise from the peculiarities of 
our government. Because men live under wise and equal laws, we 
cannot expect that they will be perfect.* Human nature is the same in 
all lands. There is no reason why there should not be popular out- 
breaks of violence here, the same as in any country ; for men here, as 
everywhere, are the creatures of passion, and suddenly aroused to an- 
ger and revenge. But all outbreaks here are momentary, and have na 
means of fortifying themselves so as to withstand for a day the reign- 
ing powers. How quick was the riot at Philadelphia quelled, after the 
militia was ordered out. So it has ever been in this country. Citizen 
soldiers, whose fortunes and families depend upon the perpetuity of 
our freedom, will not stand still and see our constitution trampled 
in the dust. 

Not a little efibrt has been made by some Protestant periodicals, to 
throw the chief blame of this riot upon the Catholic priests. We have 
examined very minutely the reports given by those having the best op- 
portunity to judge ; but from those reports we see nothing implicating ' 
Catholics as Catholics. Religion seemed to have no bearing upon the 
difficulty. The question was not, Shall Catholics or Protestants rule ? 
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but it was. Shall native Americans or foreignent ? We have no faith 
in Catholicism ; for we consider the trinity and endless misery just as 
false when taught by Catholics as when taught by Protestants. Neither 
do we think the peculiar and tremendous power, exerted by the Catholic 
priests and bishops, favorable to republicanism. Our country is the 
most safe when our people are the most intelligent and religious, and 
the most free from the dictum of political demago^es, and priests, 
claiming the right to think and judge for their people. But while such 
are our full convictions, we would not take the narrow and anti-iepub- 
lican ground, that Catholics should not be tolerated, that they should 
be abused, and wronged, and crushed by the iron heel of oppression. 
They have the .same rights that Protestants have, and he that denies 
them those rights, or throws at them a single arrow of injustice, is the 
foe of freedom, and by his folly aids the very cause he wishes to de- 
stroy. If Protestantism cannot stand without the aid of intrigue, and 
misrepresentation, and cruelty, let it fall. 



The Works of Mr. Ballott, aivd thb Life op Murray — 
It may, perhaps, be known to most of our readers, that several years 
ago. Marsh & Capen stereotyped four volumes of the Rev. Mr. Bal- 
lou's works and the Life of Murray. The plates of these works have 
recently passed into the hands of Mr. Tompkins, who has issued a 
splendid edition of each, which he offers at reduced prices. They are 
printed on superior paper, and bound in a style of neatness that we 
have never seen surpassed. Much praise is due to Mr. T. for the ele- 
gant manner in which he has got up these works ; for they are truly an 
honor to the denomination. The low price at which they are put will 
ensure them an extensive circulation. The Select Sermons and the 
Lectures are sold for 62^ cents each ; the Atonement for 46 cents ; 
the Notes on the Parables for 50 cents ; and the Life of Murray for 
46 cents. These works are all well known, and need no commenda- 
tion of ours. Father Ballou is one of our ablest writers, and his pro- 
ductions have done more for the spread of truth than those of any man 
among us. The Life of Murray is a work of rare interest, and should 
be in every Universalist family. 



Close or the Volume — With this number we close the first vol- 
ume of the Miscellany. Though we have not succeeded in making the 
work as good as we desired, vie fe^WXvaXTVQ «>\3Jo%ct^«t.\ka»\i^^x\'a.l<i«ftr 
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by the patronage which he has given us. We shall commence the sec- 
ond volume under highly flattering circumstances. Our correspondents 
are numerous, and embrace many of our most talented and influential 
preachers. Our list of subscribers has been gradually increasing ever 
since the commencement of the volume, and we hope not only to re- 
tain all we now have, but to obtain a large, very large increase. 
Judging from the many commendatory letters received from ministers, 
agents, and patrons, we shall not be disappointed. All agree that the 
Miscellany is greatly needed, and that it is doing an important work 
for truth. It interferes with no other publication, but is a co-worker 
with all. It is a cheap publication, which can go into all families, 
however limited their means. It is in a form convenient for binding, 
and can be preserved for future reference. Shall we not, then, have 
the hearty co-operation of the friends of truth ? Who is not willing to 
pay one dollar for a volume containing four hundred and eighty pages ? 
Will not each subscriber exert himself to increase our patronage ? Not 
one, we trust, will answer no. 

IQ^Rcturns should be made as soon as possible ; for the first num- 
ber of volume second will be issued early in July. 

iCJ^Postmasters are authorized by law to frank letters containing 
subscribers' names, or remittances. 'Do not for get this, for it will save 
much expense. 



Reviews of Hill's Sermon on American Universalism. — 
We acknowledge the receipt of two reviews of Mr. Hill's Sermon, one 
published at Portland, Me., and the other at Woonsocket, R. I. Br. 
Boyden is the author of one, the other is anonymous. As both appear- 
ed about the same time, there could have been no consultation between 
the authors. We mention this fact, because they agree in their expo- 
sitions of Universalism, and their denial of the statements made by Mr. 
Hill. No one can read the reviews without acknowledging that they 
are a full and satisfactory refutation of his pamphlet. The production 
of Mr. Hill is a vile caricature of Universalism, and is neither honora- 
ble to him as a Christian nor gentleman. It abounds with false state- 
ments and gross misrepresentations, and were there a tithe of the re- 
gard for truth among partialists, in speaking of Universalists and Uni- 
versalism, that there is among business men, in the common transac- 
tions of life, he would be held up to universal execration by all his 
brethren. 
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IifriKKiTiEs or Genius. — "In ancient iimeB, insanity wm looked 
upon at a sort of transmigration of the feelings and phantasies of .evil 
spirits, into the bodios of human beings ; . as in the case of those demo- 
niacs mentioned in Scripture, who wandered about naked, and roamed 
among sepulchres, making hideous noises. - The Greeks held the same 
opinion of its origin. Xenophon uses the word demon for frenzy, and 
Aristophanes calls madness kakcuiamonian, 

** Epilepsy, so called from the suddenness of its seizure, was termed, 
by the ancients, < the sacred disease,' from its afibctingthe noblest part 
of the rational creature. Areteus says, because it was imagined that 
some demon had entered into the man ; and this is the doctrine and 
prevailing opinion of the vulgar^ in many countries, even to this day." 
Dr, Maddon. 



Another Laborer gone. — ^Rev. David Ackley is no more. After 
a painful and lingering sickness of many months, which he bore with a 
Christian resignation, our lamented brother died at his residence in * 
Perry, Wednesday evening, April 17th, at precisely nine o'clock, aged 
thirty-eight years and four months. He was obliged to relinquish his 
ministerial labors last June, but with the fond hope of soon bemg 
able to resume them, which hope was never realized. His disease was 
the consumption. During the latter part of his sickness his sufferings 
were extreme, but he murmured not, nor complained. But his suf- 
ferings are at an end, and he has gone to try the realities of that state 
which wore the joyful subject of his labors and his faith. To him 
death presented no terrors. He carefully made all his arrangements 
for his departure, and left his earthly for a heavenly inheritance, 
in the triumphs of a well grounded faith. Thus, in the meridian 
of life he was called away, and has left a wife, a father, two 
brothers, and two sisters to mourn his loss. But while it seems a loss 
to them, he looked upon death as his gain. *< I have got most home"— 

•* When the Lord's time . comes I shall esteem it a privilege to die" 

** The prospect is bright before me," were his resigned expressions. And 
in the afternoon before his death, on being informed by Br. Miles that his 
time was short, in answer to the question, ** How long he should live," 
he exclaimed in holy triumph, "Glory to God." For about ten years 
he had been a faithful and zealous defender of the faith, and gained 
many warm friends by his untiring labors of love. In him, the cause 
of temperance found a faithful advocate. He labored more in preach- 
ing and lecturing thau his constitution was capable of enduring. Wes- 
tern Zuminary, 
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It has often been said, a man can criticise another man's 
composition more thoroughly than he can his own. A per- 
son becomes familiar with his own ideas, without the visible 
language which represents them ; but of the ideas of another 
he knows nothing, except by the sounds that convey them to 
the understanding, or the language that presents them to tbe^ 
eye. Hence, in correcting the language of his own ideas, a 
little want of attention may lead him to conclude that he 
reads upon his paper the very 'things he has in his mind, 
vtrhen in reality they are not there. Upon the same principle 
superfluities often escape notice. It is much the same with 
us, in our reading of many portions of the sacred pages. 
Our long familiarity with the language that gives them to the 
eye, presents at once the usual ideas which we have enter- 
tained of them. Critical investigation, therefore, in such 
cases, requires something more than ordinary effort. 

I have been led to these reflections more particularly from 
noticing of late a remark, which the sacred historian made 
of our Lord, (Matt, v, 2,) that '^he opened his mouth, and 
taught them," the disciples, in the presence of the multitude; ' 
A more modern writer would have been more likely to have 
said, he taught them, without mentioning that he opened his 
mouth to do it. He would have left us to take this for 
granted ; or would have passed it over as not at all essential 
to his history. Are we, then, to set this down as an exuber- 
ance of language ? Is there nothing of importance to be 
attached to this peculiarity in the passage above quoted ? 

There can be no doubt that the disciples held the person 
of our Lord in the highest degree of veneration. As the 
language of his lips continually conveyed the richest in- 
struction to the mind, so his very appearance fixed the 
strongest impressions. He did not manifest to them the- 
novel appearance of a stranger ; for the disciples were al- 
most constantly with him. It was the peculiarity of his man- 
ner that impressed them. The sacred historian, therefore, 
wrote from the force of the impressions made by his appear- 
ance. ''He opened his mouth, and taught them." CouldX 
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it have been our personal priirilege to hare heard our Lof4 
preach, and to have given a narrative of what we heard fitn 
him and saw of his person, we shoold prohmblj hare narrated 
them in quite a different manner than we shoold the thingi 
which we had learned from anj other source. Men ^ not 
narrate things, made under the influence of strong impres- 
sions, without some allusion to the very impressions them- 
sehx'S. Such will often find a place in the composition of t 
writer, without any intention on his part to insert them. 

In view of these considerations, we may note a few things. 
Ist. That the enunciation of our Lord was peculiarly clw 
and distinct. We think it not presuming too much to saj, 
most likely hej ond that of any orator of his age or nation. 
Wo consider ourselves supported in this remark from another 
account of the sacred historian, that " he taught with author- 
ity, and not as the scribes.*' He undoubtedly offered the 
people no theatrical amusement by his gestures. It was (he 
meaning of his words, the manner of his expressions, and the 
dignity of his person, that constantly met the understanding 
and eye of his hearers. It was a remark of officers that 
were sent to take him, and who would have no preposses- 
sions in his favor, that never spake man like that man. The 
oratory of Demosthenes and Cicero carried with it a worldly 
splendor ; the oratory of Jesus, a heavenly power. The 
declamation of the former consisted much in action ; the 
power of the latter was from the opening of his mouth alone. 
** He shall bmitc the earth with the red of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked." Isaiah 
xi, 4. LM. This form of expression would not be likelv to 
be indited hy any other historian than one who was actually 
in the ])rosenf!0 of our J^ord when he spoke. No writer, 
distant from the time and place, unless he copied from an 
actual spectator, would be likely to think of asserting a cir- 
cumstance apparently so trivial as that of an orator opening 
his movih when he began to speak. If this conclusion is fair, 
as I tliink it is, the passage affords an internal proof, amonf^ 
others, of the authenticity of the book of Matthew. This, 
perhaps, has been little thought of, but it is none the less 
valuable, because it has hitherto escaped notice. .Sd. A 
similar remark was made of Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist, by these who were present on the occasion, 
when he, i-cc(»ived the liberty of speech, after being some 
time dumb. ** And," says the sacred writer, ** his mouth 
was opened immediately, and his tongue loosed, and he spake 
■^nd praised God." Luke i, 64. No doubt, when Zacharias 
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was dumb he would literally open his mouth, as well as after- 
ward ; but could not open it for utterance. His breaking 
forth in praises to God, on the occasion of his son being 
named John, was represented by the opening of his mouth. 
4th. The gospel of Christ enables us to open our mouths in 
imitation of the Saviour. In our sins, and in the common 
course of the things of this world, we become dumb to sacred 
things. The influence of the world thus sets a seal upon 
our lips. When we come to Christ, he opens our mouths 
by the influence of his spirit, and the power of his gospel. 
Let us, then, beware of false oratory. Christ is our pattern ; 
none subserves his cause but Christian oratory. To be 
Christians, we need the sentiments of Christians, the man- 
ners of Christians, the spirit of Christians, and the oratory 
of Christians. All these are distinguished by truth, without 
sophistry ; love, without dissimulation ; and oratory, with- 
out deceit or flattery. 
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The Recent Riots in Philadelphia. — ^The late riots in Phila- 
delphia have produced throughout our country very deep and painful 
sensations. Following as they did imnfediately after others of a serious 
character, and being so widely disastrous, in their consequences, they 
have awakened anxious apprehensions in many minds for the safety of 
our free institutions. They do, it must be admitted, present a dark 
picture for our contemplation, — a picture upon which no lover of free- 
dom can gaze without a sad heart. This sadness is not created alone 
by the loss of property and life, the agonies of the wounded, and the 
desolation of the bereaved. What creates the deepest and heaviest 
sadness is the fact, that so many of our fellow-citizens should prove 
recreant to the great principles of liberty, and be so blinded by passion 
and party feelings as to bid defiance to law and order. If any were 
wronged, there was an easy method of having their wrongs redressed. 
Our laws are equal, and protect all men in the enjoyment of their 
rights. If those who administer them are unfaithful, they can be re- 
moved from office, and those who will be faithful appointed to fill their 
places. True, there are some wrongs which the law cannot reach ; 
but they had better be patiently endured, than to resort to aggressioiis 
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against the constituted authorities ; for such a course will bring upon 
them an evil a thousand fold greater than any under which they cooM 
■ufier. The rioters of Philadelphia were unquestionably wronged by 
those they attacked. Attempts were made to excite a prejudice against 
them because not native bom. Such attempts were not only aoti- 
christian, but anti-republican. Our country extends its arms to receive 
people of every nation, whatever may be their color, pursuit, religioos 
or political opinions. All here, whether native bom or not. Have equal 
rights, and should have equal privileges. Those among us, therefore, 
who claim to be Americans by birth, instead of seeking to excite preju- 
dice against those who have made this country theirs by adoption, 
should labor to make all the different elements blend into harmonious 
union. But no attempts, however wrong in themselves, to render for- 
eigners unpopular, could have justified the rioters of Philadelphia in 
their lawless course. With them the law should have been supreme ; 
and they should have looked to freedom of speech and the press for a 
redress of their grievance. Our government is established upon the 
basis that the people are sovereign, and what they enact must be the 
law of the land. He, then, that tramples upon the enactments of the 
people is the foe of freedom, and forfeits the protection which our gov- 
ernment guarantees to the orderly and peaceful. We hope, therefore, 
that the work of justice will be speedily executed in Philadelphia, and 
that all who were engaged in the riot will be made to answer for their 
offences. Unless the law smites him who treads it to the dust, it can 
have no terror to restrain the lawless. 

Wo have said that the late riot has awakened painful apprehensions 
for the security of freedom. From many a desponding heart has gone 
forth the cry, that our hope for freedom is groundless. This cry, how- 
ever, does not affect us. The people here are too intelligent and vir- 
tuous, and too much attached to republicanism, to suffer the lawless to 
endanger their liberty. The press is too fiee and too republican to 
permit the formation of a party sufficiently powerful to resist the 
authorities of one of our principal cities, much less of a State, or of the 
Union. And to judge otherwise, because a few foreigners, now and 
then, of difibrent religion and politics, engage in violence, or because 
a few native citizens, in the heat of excitement, seem to prefer their 
own will to the preservation of law and order, is no great indication of 
political sagacity or faith in human nature. It is true, other republics 
have fallen, and been entirely unsuccessful in their attempts to estab- 
lish a free government ; but that is no evidence that we shall fall. 
There ia a wide difference betvjetiti \.\i^ \\\iwt\.^ ^l VJaa \S\i\\.^d Slates 
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and that of Greece and Rome. Both of those nationi, we know, had 
eminent statesmen, decided foes of oppression, and bright examples of 
pnblic virtue ; but neither of them apprehended fully the true doctrine 
of liberty. They did not understand the representative principle, and, 
consequently, could not extend freedom over a wide country. With 
them, freedom was principally confined to cities, and as these had not 
the power of self-defence against foreign foes, they easily fell a prey to 
invading armies. Besides, the art of printing was not enjoyed among 
them, and virtue exercised but a feeble sway over the minds of the peo- 
ple. ThusOreece and Rome, as republics, bore no lesemblance to the 
United States. Freedom here is entirely different from what it was in 
them. We have the true theory of a free government ; the voice of 
every man among us, however humble and poor, can be heard in the 
election of officers, and the control of the affairs of pur nation ; and 
our free institutions are enjoyed by the citizens of the country the same 
as the populous cities ; and all, rich and poor, high and low, feel a 
strong love for their country and its institutions. And in this love, 
combined with intelligence and virtue, lies our safety. And while our 
constitution remains fixed in the afiections of the people, and they see 
that it is identified with their best interests, it will be free from danger. 

Riots, such as have convulsed difierent cities, are what could have 
been predicted, by any, of ordinary foresight, at the adoption of our 
constitution. They do not, however, arise from the peculiarities of 
our government. Because men live under wise and equal laws, W6 
cannot expect that they will be perfect.' Human nature is the same in 
all lands. There is no reason why there should not be popular out- 
breaks of violence here, the same as in any country ; for men here, as 
everywhere, are the creatures of passion, and suddenly aroused to an- 
ger and revenge. But all outbreaks here are momentary, and have no^ 
means of fortifying themselves so as to withstand for a day the reign- 
ing powers. How quick was the riot at Philadelphia quelled, after the 
militia was ordered out. So it has ever been in this country. Citizen 
soldiers, whose fortunes and families depend upon the perpetuity of 
our freedom, will not stand still and see our constitution trampled 
in the dust. 

Not a little efibrt has been made by some Protestant periodicals, to 
throw the chief blame of this riot upon the Catholic priests. We have 
examined very minutely the reports given by those having the best op- 
portunity to judge ; but from those reports we see nothing implicating 
Catholics as Catholics. Religion seemed to have no bearing upon the 
difficulty. The question was not. Shall Catholics or Protestants rule ? 
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but it was. Shall native Americans or foreigners ? We have no ftith 
in Catholicism ; for we consider the trinity and endless misery just as 
false when taught by Catholics as when taught by Protestants. Neither 
do we think the peculiar and tremendous power, exerted by the Catholic 
priests and bishops, favorable to republicanism. Our country is the 
most safe when our people are the most intelligent and religious, and 
the most free from the dictum of political demagogues, and priests, 
claiming the right to think and judge for their people. But while such 
are our full convictions, we would not take the narrow and anti-repub- 
lican ground, that Catholics should not be tolerated, that they sbonld 
be abused, and wronged, and crushed by the iron heel of oppression. 
They have the same rights that Protestants have, and he that denies 
them those rights, or throws at them a single arrow of injustice, is the 
foe of freedom, and by his folly aids the very cause he wishes to de- 
stroy. If Protestantism cannot stand without the aid of intrigue, and 
misrepresentation, and cruelty, let it fall. 



The Works of Mr. Ballott, am^d thb Life of Murray — 
It may, perhaps, be known to most of our readers, that several years 
ago. Marsh & Capen stereotyped four volumes of the Rev. Mr. Bal- 
lou's works and the Life of Murray. The plates of these works have 
recently passed into the hands of Mr. Tompkins, who has issued a 
splendid edition of each, which he offers at reduced prices. They are 
printed on superior paper, and bound in a style of neatness that we 
have never seen surpassed. Much praise is due to Mr. T. for the ele- 
gant manner in which he has got up these works ; for they are truly an 
honor to the denomination. The low price at which they are put will 
ensure them an extensive circulation. The Select Sermons and the 
Lectures are sold for 62^ cents each ; the Atonement for 46 cents ; 
the Notes on the Parables for 50 cents ; and the Life of Murray for 
46 cents. These works are all well known, and need no commenda- 
tion of ours. Father Ballou is one of our ablest writers, and his pro- 
ductions have done more for the spread of truth than those of any man 
among us. The Life of Murray is a work of rare interest, and should 
be in every Universalist family. 



Close or the Volume — ^With this number we close the first vol- 
ume of the Miscellany. Though we have not succeeded in making the 
work as good as we desired, we feel that no subscriber has been a loser 
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by the patronage which he has giren us. We shall commence the sec- 
ond Yolome under highly flattering circumstances. Our correspondents 
are numerous, and emiwace many of our most talented and influential 
jHreacherB. Our list of subscribers has been gradually increasing ever 
since the commencement of the volume, and we hope not only to re- 
tain all we now have, but to obtain a large, very large increase. 
Judging from the many conmiendatory letters received from ministers* 
agents, and patrons, we shall not be disappointed. All agree that the 
Miscellany is greatly needed, and that it is doing an important work 
for truth. It interferes with no other publication, but is a co-worker 
with all. It is a cheap publication, which can go into all families, 
however limited their means. It is in a form convenient for binding, 
and can be preserved for future reference. Shall we not, then, have 
the hearty co-operation of the friends of troth ? Who is not willing to 
pay one dollar for a volume containing four hundred and eighty pages ? 
Will not each subscriber exert himself to increase our patronage ? Not 
^ one, we trust, will answer no. 

ICIp'I^etums should be made as soon as possible ; for the first num- 
ber of volume second will be issued early in July. 

ICP Postmasters are authorized by law to frank letters containing 
subscribers' names, or remittances. Do not forget this, for itivill save 
much expense. 



Reviews or Hill's Sermow on American Universalism. — 
We acknowledge the receipt of two reviews of Mr. Hill's Sermon, one 
published at Portland, Me., and the other at Woonsocket, R. I. Br. 
Boyden is the author of one, the other is anonymous. As both appear- 
ed about the same time, there could have been no consultation between 
the authors. We mention this fact, because they agree in their expo- 
sitions of Universalism, and their denial of the statements made by Mr. 
Hill. No one can read the reviews without acknowledging that they 
are a full and satisfactory refutation of his pamphlet. The production 
of Mr. Hill is a vile caricature of Universalism, and is neither honora- 
ble to him as a Christian nor gentleman. It abounds with false state- 
ments and gross misrepresentations, and were there a tithe of the re- 
gard for truth among partialists, in speaking of Universalists and Uni- 
versalism, that there is among business men, in the common transac- 
tions of life, he would be held up to universal execration by all his 
brethren. 
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IiTFiRsciTiEt or Genius. — **In andant ikaea, insanity wna looked 
upon ms a Bort of transmigration of the feelings and phantasies of .eril 
spirits, into the bodies of human beings ; . as in the case of those demo- 
niacs mentioned in Scripture, who wandered about naked, and roamed 
among sepulchres, making hideous noises. The Greeks held the same 
opinion of its origin. Xenophon uses the word demon for frenzy, and 
Aristophanes calls madness kdkadamonian. 

** Epilepsy, so called from the suddenness of its seizure, was termed, 
by the ancients, * the sacred disease,* from its afiectingthe noblest part 
of the rational creature. Areteus says, because it was imagined that 
some demon had entered into the man ; and this is the doctrine and 
prevailing opinion of the vulgar^ in many countries, even to this day." 
Dr. Maddon. 



Another Laborer gone. — ^Rev. David Ackley is no more. After 
a painful and lingering sickness of many months, which he bore with a 
Christian resignation, our lamented brother died at his residence in * 
Perry, Wednesday evening, April 17th, at precisely nine o'clock, aged 
thirty-eight years and four months. He was obliged to relinquish his 
ministerial labors last June, but with the fond hope of soon being 
able to resume them, which hope was never realized. His disease was 
the consumption. During the latter part of his sickness his sufferings 
were extreme, but he murmured not, nor complained. But his suf- 
ferings are at an end, and he has gone to try the realities of that state 
which wore the joyful subject of his labors and his faith. To him 
death presented no terrors. He carefully made all his arrangements 
for his departure, and left his earthly for a heavenly inheritance, 
in the triumphs of a well grounded faith. Thus, in the meridian 
of life he was called away, and has left a wife, a father, two 
brothers, and two sisters to mourn his loss. But while it seems a loss 

to them, he looked upon death as his gain. ** I have got most home" 

** When the Lord's time comes I shall esteem it a privilege to die'* 

** The prospect is bright before me," were his resigned expressions. And 
in the afternoon before his death, on being informed by Br. Miles that his 
time was short, in answer to the question, ** How long he should live," 
ho exclaimed in holy triumph, "Glory to God,'* For about ten years 
he had been a faithful and zealous defender of the faith, and gained 
many warm friends by his untiring labors of love. In him, the cause 
of temperance found a faithful advocate. He labored more in preach- 
ing and lecturing than his constitution was capable of enduring. Wes- 
tern Luminary, 
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